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“BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 60 WE )SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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THE LOST CAUSE. 





BY CHRISTOPHER P, CRANCH, 





Lost ! aye and lost forever |! 

Lost for a faction plunged in hopeless error, 

Ruling a patient race by fraud and terror ; 

Lost, like a mantac’s dream, that fits in wild, 
delirious fever. 


Gone! not a shred left hanging 

But flutters in the wind from truth’s clear 
regions 

Blowing across the land where party legions 

Still mutter the old curse they swore when 
rebel arms were clanging. 


Gone! lost! as when the morning 

Scatters the ghosts of night. No old delusion 

Nursed in those Southern hot-beds of con- 
fusion 

But meets the Nation’s stern rebuke, the Cen- 
tury’s calm-eyed scorning. 


Ah! patient, tolerant Nation, 

Hadst thou but caged the snake thou hast be- 
friended 

Upon thy hearth, far sooner might have ended 

The tale of violont™mtsrutethe~ states” sett: 
desecration ! 


a 
But thou, a generous victor, 
Waiving the conqueror’s right to punish 
treason 
And trusting in thy sons’ returning reason, 
Didst pardon where thou might’st have bound 
thy foes in durance stricter ; 


And in a bond fraternal 
Didst call thy wayward children reunited ; 
And the old faith anew with them was 
plighted ; 
And the old curse dispelled that once clung 
like a blight infernal. 


Is this the thanks you render ? 


Fraud, terror, murder, solemn 1«dges broken ? 
Well may your cause be lost, if such your 
token. 


Thy cause alone, my Country, lives; thou art 
our great defender ! 


Stand firm, O Sovereign Nation, 

By all thy majesty of freemen’s voices, 

By all the light in which the land rejoices ! 

The World awaits thy leading step, the Age thy 
exaltation ! 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., Sept. 21st, 1970. 





JOSEPH PARRISH THOMPSON. 
BY LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 


Dr. THompson’s work was wonderfully 
multifarious; but his greatest work—his 
life-work—was what he wrought in and for 
the Church of the Broadway Tabernacle. 
No work is greater, none more blessed 
than that of a pastor working on the minds 
and hearts of his people and molding their 
characters into the image of Christ for eter- 
nity. While I remember this and feel it, I 
cannot forget what my departed friend 
wrought in other relations. Born in Phila- 
delphia and having all the memories of his 
childhood there, he was most at home ina 
great city. New York, with its diversified 
interests and activities, was just the place 
for the development of his powers. To 
him literary enterprise, in one direction or 
another, was like an instinct. Soon after 
his settlement in New Haven, he was one 
of the few who were associated with the 
late Rev. Edward R. Tyler in establishing 
The New Englander, and to the earlier vol- 
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umes of that quarterly he was a large con- 


tributor, while, from time to time, especial- 
ly after his removal to New York, his busy 
pen was producing pamphlets and volumes 
of his own. His position as pastor of the 
Tabernacle Church brought him into a con- 
spicuous relation to other institutions and 
interests, so that his extraordinary ability 
for all sorts of public business was tasked 
to the utmost. 

It is difficult for me to say what ought to 
be said concerning his share in the enter- 
prise of establishing THe INDEPENDENT, 
and of conducting it from its first issue, in 
December, 1848, to the end of 1862. Hav- 
ing been associated with him in the New 
Englander, 1 was naturally brought into the 
consultations which resulted in another at- 
tempt to obtain free expression and wider 
influence for what we regarded as the prin- 
ciples and spirit of Evangelical Congrega- 
tionalism in New England and out of it. 
Evangelical Congregationaligm had become 
a ‘‘ fixed fact” in the commercial emporium 
of the nation, and we thought that a week- 
ly journal was demanded which should 
record current events and discuss current 
questions without deference to executive 
committees or ecclesiastical organizations 


and without regard to the interests of ‘po..t 


litical parties. The general management 
of the journal, including the de- 
termination of its course .on all im- 
portant questions, was entrusted; to three 
pastors of Congregational and, therefore, 
independent churches; and among those 
three the pastor of the Tabernacle Church 


was by far the most efficient. Week aftery 


week, year after year (extraordinary: ab- 
sences excepted), every column of every 
issue was inspected by him for its :last cor- 
rections before going to the press, The 
experienced sagacity of Dr. Leavitt, as well 
as his great editorial skill, was invaluable; 
but to the youthful enthusiasm of Dr. 
Thompson, to his indefatigable diligence, 
and to his marvelous rapidity of thought 
and pen, more than to what could be done 
by either of his colleagues in the responsi- 
ble editorship, the new journal was indebt- 
ed for its rapid and continued - suc- 


cess. 

During those years my intimacy with Dr. 
Thompson was closer than before or since. 
We three—let me rather say we four—held 
frequent consultations; but I can remember 
no current question on which our consulta- 
tions did not end in unanimity of judgment. 
We were “‘a threefold cord,” and through 
those years of conflict and of destiny our 
friendship was never impaired for a mo- 
ment by an unloving word or a distrustful 
thought. After that special relation , had 
been dissolved my intercourse with Dr. 
Thompson, though necessarily less fre- 
quent, was no less confidential, till the, time 
when his growing and threatening infirm- 
ities compelled him to resign his 
charge. 

When I think of what he was at my last 
interview with him—of his shattered nerves, 
of his body weakened and broken, of his 
brain too long overtasked; how he seemed 
to us and to himself just on the verge of 
an enforced and final cessation from all act- 
ivity—the work which he has been doing 
since that day is simply wonderful in quan- 
tity and quality, and no, lesg wonderful in 
ites diversity. If the:great book on Moses, 
which he planned long ago, and to which 
all his study of Egypt was subsidiary, and 
for which he went to sojourn at Berlin, 
remains unfinished (a supposition which I 








am unwilling to entertain), he has, never- 
theless, been doing; through these years of 
infirmity and suffering, what hardly any 
other man in his place could have done for 
his countrymen there and for his country, 
for the cause of civil and especially of re- 
ligious liberty in Europe, and for that‘su- 
preme interest=the subjection of the world 
to Christ, the world’s Redeemer. 
“ Servant of God, well done! 
Rest from thy loved employ. 


The battle fought, the victory won, 
. Eater thy Master's joy.” 


—— re 
como. 
BY H, H. 


Como is—no, that is a rash statement, 
and very probably untrue. One day last 
week Como was—a town of some eight hun- 
dred inhabitants. It lies—or lay—among 
the wooded hills at the north end of the 
great South Park in Colorado. It is—or 
was—the terminus of the Denver and South 
Park Railroad—the railroad which is mak- 
ing hottest haste to get first to Leadville. 

One accustomed only to the tranquillity, 
sedateness, and slowness of growth of 
towns in the New England or Middle 
States can form no.coneeption of the way 
in which towns spring up, nay, shoot up 
on.the frontier wherever a new line of rail- 
road goes, When the railroad money is 
spent or its policy and direction undeter- 
mined, it stops; and presto! there under 
its thumb, like a magician, it has its town 
ready. Hundreds of needy, greedy, rest- 
less human beings are always hovering,as it 
were, in the air, om the lookout for a 
chance to make a living or a fortune; and 
they swoop, cluster, and settle on the in- 
stant, like flies at.a carcass. They keep in 
perpetual motion, also, these human flies; 
running, buzzing, tumbling over each 
other, crowding and shoving incessantly, 
yet all the while with wings half spread, 
ready to be off at a second’s alarm or a 
sniff of something better ahead. 

The towns which spring up in this way 
in Colorado are, asa general thing, made 
up of traders and freighters. Almost all 
that goes on in the new town comes direct- 
ly or indirectly under one of these heads. 
The first trader pitches his tent or builds 
his shanty as close to the end of the track 
as he can get. The second one pitches his 
as close as possible to the first, so as to lure 
his customers away. The freighter corrals 
his mules and horses and anchors his wag- 
ons as close to the trader as possible, for 
convenience and for economy of strength 
and time. And so it goes on, an ever- 
thickening huddle, until by the time there 
are five or six hundred people in such a 
town the confusion is something indescrib- 
able. If the tents and shanties had been 
rained down ina gale of wind, and set up 
where they fell, they could not be in any 
greater disorder or closer to each other. 
Nothing short of being piled in strata one 
above another.could make it any worse. 
To look for a person, to attempt to follow 
a direction to a particular building, to 
catch sight of a man at a distance and try 
to overtake him or head him off, in one of 
these, settlements, is like the proyerbial 
chase needles in hay-mows...'"I sat 
upon of solid silver bullion one day 
last and watched such a chase.’ The 
man who was wanted had been seen within 
ten minutes by every one who was inquired 
of concerning him. 

“Oh! yes. He’s here. I saw him not 
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more’n five minutes ago. He's on a big 
bay horse, Just round that corner he went. 
You'll catch him.” 

, -How.many corners there are in Como is 
‘a simple question of arithmetic. There are 
just four? as many as there are houses 
and temts; and round every one of those 
corners the fatigued searcher hurried, in 
vain. At last, when effort had been nearly 
abandoned, up rode the man close at hand, 
asif the ground had suddenly opened and 
let him out, 

Meantime I studied Como, If the rail- 
road had considered where it could best 
stop, solely for the sake of making Como 
picturesque, it could not have done better 
than it did. At the northern end of the 
South Park there rise many foot-hills, 
which are wooded half way up, and are set 
one above another, one lapping on to anoth- 
erin curving lines for many miles. They 
make a beautiful base-line for the high, 
snow-topped mountains behind them, and 


for the little coves and harbors the 
Park makes up among them. W 
Park was a lake, this must have i 
most beautiful shore, The headl 
promontories are well wooded 
and afford now delightful : 
to the south, sixty miles and more down 
the whole length of the Park, which looks 
sometimes, under flitting lights and shades, 
as billowy and changeful of tint to-day as it 
could have ever looked when waters lay 
deep above it. In one of these coves, with 
this sheltering wall of wooded hills at its 
back, lies Como. A little distance to the 
south of the town is a small lake. It has 
the appearance of an accidental affair, no 
apparent conformation of the ground in the 
region suggesting its explanation. In fact, 
the margins of it are so low that there 
seems no reason whatever why it should not 
ooze out all around and gradually dry up, 
like a puddle on a country sidewalk. Its 
edges are trodden into mire by the hoofs of 
the Como cattle; its surface has an unpleas- 
ant, stagnant hue. Altogether, it is plain 
that the man who called it ‘‘Como” must 
have been an evil-minded person, of a satir- 
ical bent,who went on his way chuckling to 
think of the ill turn he had done the 
spot. However, after one glance at the 
dirty, desolate little pond, one looks away 
with an amused smile and never remembcrs 
it again. And doubtless on a very large 
proportion of travelers, through Como the 
satire iswasted, These travelers are in them- 
selves a study. They are all going to or 
coming from Leadville. ose going can 
be easily told from those coming. They 
who go are eager, anxious, They spring 
from the train; they rush to the stages, 
which stand in line waiting; they ask boot- 
less questions of everybody; they brandish 
their tickets in the faces of the wrong 
‘agents, who push them, to..one side with 
brutal indifference; they afe.loaded down 

with blankets, guns, tools, packs, bundles, 

cooking stoves, canary birds, and babies, 

Underlying all their tiaéte, anxiety, and be- 

wilderment is one dogged purpose, one un- 

intermitting thought—‘‘Bilver! silvee!” Not 

a man ora woman of them all who dbes 

not expect or, at least, hope to be a million- 

‘aire in a few days; so greedy and so un- 


‘reasoning is the animal, man. 


They who come from Leadville, who have 
‘given up,” or who are-going away only 
temporarily, who know or think they know 
the best or the worst, have so different an 





expression that one might almost walk 


they make also a beautiful, friendly shelter . 
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through the bustling crowd and unerringly 
pick out every one of them. They look 
jaded, travel-worn, sallow; but they are 
leisurely—they either swagger or slink. 
They have no interest in Como; they gaze 
nonchalantly out on the plain, where a little 
black speok is fast nearing and growing 
bigger—the train which will presently take 
them away. They are comparatively empty- 
handed, Nobody, successful or unsuccess- 
ful, brings out of Leadville the things he 
carried in. Hie has pawned, lost, or sold 
them; or he has left them behind and will 
return. 


Sitting on my solid seat of bullion bars, I 
watched all these new varieties of that old 
and undying genus, the money-seeker. It 
was an absorbing but saddening spectacle. 
Presently the crowd thinned; the little rail- 
road-train darted off to the east, with its load; 
the stages lumbered away to the west, with 
theirs; and a sudden lull fell upon Como, 
No more stir in Como till the time of the 
next train, the next day, and the next sud- 
den irruption of the money-seekers. Como 
began to shut its eyes, so to speak. Ona 
rough estimate,it would probably be safe to 
say that some hundreds of men took their 
hands out of their pockets in»the space of 
that five minutes, turned on their heels, 
there being no strangers left to talk to, and 
went into their tents of merchandise, or 
their stables, or their inns, to set themselves 
to work getting ready for the morrow. 
After the place quieted, I walked about from 
tent to tent, shanty to shanty. Bakeries 
and drinking saloons predominated: bread 
and whisky the two inexorable needs 
of the frontiersman. Some of these were in 
open tents; some in pine-board slranties, 
scarcely less open than the tents. A large 
wooden building, raised on posts a foot from 
the ground, bore the sign ‘‘ Footlights and 
Varieties.” On the threshold of the open 
door sat a girl, not overtwenty years old. 
Her face was not a coarse one and had some 
points of beauty in ft. Her left temple was 
black and blue and the eye nearly closed, as 
if fragn some terrible blow. Her whole atti- 

d expression were of desperate mis- 
ery. As she saw me looking at her earnest- 
ly, she shrugged her shoulders impatiently, 
and, turning away, put up one hand to her 
temple, to hide the discolored spot. Her 
face haunted me for long days; it haunts 
me still. The helplessness and hopelessness 
of that one poor, ruined, hunted human 
creature seemed so intensified by the vast- 
ness and solemnity of Nature which sur- 
rounded her! Out under that great dome of 
sky, with the glory of the snowy mountains 
and the mystery of the ineffably far horizons 
walling her about,and yet helpless, hopeless, 
ruined! A few steps further on was a fruit- 
stand, kept by a very old man, whose filmy 
eyes and shaking hands told the story of 
his feebleness better than words. He had 
reached that stage of garrulous misfortune 
to which a listener is a Godsend, to be made 
the most of. In the few minutes that we 
spent in buying two California pears he had 
told us, poor soul, how he had been ‘in 
the mercantile business in Wisconsin for 
thirty years,” and was then “all broken up 
by endorsing for a friend”; then went to 
Kansas, and, after struggling vainly there 
for six years, moved to Colorado. ‘‘ Never 
had any luck in Colorado either,” till he had 
come to Como, ‘‘just forty days ago,” with 
two dollars and fifty cents in his pocket, 
and set up this little fruit and stationery 
shop. It'was a small lean-to, perhaps eight 
feet by ten, with a still rougher one behind 
it. Here he had ‘done first rate”: had 
*‘ cleared two hundred dollars in forty days, 
and got a sixty-dollar stove in back there, 
all paid for.” He must have been more 
than seventy years old; and this he called 
“ juck,” and was taking heart again because 
he had found it. When he heard that we 
were on cur way to Leadville and had 
already seen the wonderful place several 
times, he drew a deep sigh and said: 

“Well, I expect you: ve seen the balance 
of the world if you’ve seen Leadville.” 

As we drove slowly away from Como, I 
looked back on the strange little town of 
shanties, tents, mules,and wagons, It looked 


like an encampment of some insane nomads, : 


who were journeying with an unaccount- 
able amount of worthless baggage and had 
& monomania of useless industry. Afterall, 
that is not so far from the truth. 





THE ALLIANCE CONFERENCE AT 
BASLE. 
BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 
Tue Seventh General Conference of the 


Evangelical Alliance, which has just closed 
its festal week (from August 2igt to Sep 


tember 7th), was a complete suctess and 


need not fear a comparison with any of its 
predecessors, not even with the memorable 
Conference of New York, if we remember 
that Basle is a city of only 60,000 inhab- 
itants. It was a most delightful feast of 
Christian communion; it brought together 
distinguished men from all parts of the 
world; it scattered a vast amount of im- 
portant information and stirring thoughts; 
it gave new impulse to every good work 
and acted as a universal stimulant and en- 
couragement upon all who had the good 
fortune to attend its sessions. 

The Alliance has apparently as much 
vitality and vigor as when it first appeared 
in the world, in 1846, and there is no reason 
why these international and interdenomina- 
tional conferences, for the promotion of 
Christian union and religious liberty, should 
not go on from time to time, until its great 
object is fully realized. The good people 
in Basle hesitated long before they resolved 
to invite the seventh Generdl Conference. 
I well remember the weighty objections 
which were urged by wise and cautious 
brethren, three years ago, when I tried to 
persuade them to shoulder the responsibil- 
ity. They were especially afraid of falling 
too far behind New York in point of hospi- 


} tality and imposing magnitude, and they 


took pains in their invitation to discourage 
sanguine expectations, rather than to encour- 
age them. But now they have every reason 
to be thankful. Nearly two thousand 
guests from abroad were announced, and 
most of them comfortably provided for in 
private houses and hotels. Two thou- 
sand five hundred tickets ware issued. 
The whole city was stirred and the 
churches and places of meeting were crowd- 
ed to overflowing from morning till night. 
The hospitality of the citizens was most 
cordial. Fine weather continued favorable 
all through the week. Harmony and good 
feeling prevailed. Everybody seemed to be 
gratified and thankful. The only draw- 
back was the barrier of language, which 
prevented many of the English and Amer- 
ican visitors from enjoying the full benefit 
of the meetings, which were, of course, 
chiefly conducted in the German and part- 
ly in the French language. In one respect 
the Baale Conference was even in advance 
of the New York Conference. I mean in 
the delightful garden parties, which took 
place almost every evening, for social 
gatherings. The rich citizens of Basle have 
very fine gardens attached to their homes, 
such as we cannot havein the large cities 
of America. Rev. Mr. Sarasin, a nephew 
of the president of the Conference, invited 
as many as two thousand guests to his mag- 
nificent country seat at Richen, a few miles 
from the city. They were taken out and 
back by railroad, and spent the evening 
most pleasantly under the trees, on the 
lawns, among the flower-beds, partaking of 
simple refreshments, conversing, prom- 
enading, singing, praying, listening to ad- 
dresses of various speakers. The princely 
(or, rather, republican) hospitality of that 
modest and most excellent Christian friend 
will long be remembered. 

I cannot enter into a detailed account of 
this remarkable Conference; but I will en- 
deavor to point out the most prominent 
features and results. A full report of all 
the proceedings, in German and French, 
will soon be published in Basle. 

Monday, the first day of the Conference 
proper, was devoted to reports on the state 
of religion in different countries; Tuesday 
to the defense of our common Christianity 
against modern foes; Wednesday to Chris- 
tian education in the modern state; Thurs- 
day to the social problems; Friday to 
missions; Saturday to Christian union; Sun- 
day, the 7th of September, to a common 
communion service in the Minster and 
farewell ‘speeches. Besides the main 
meetings, which were held in*® the 
large Church of St. Martin, ere 
Pecolampadius first introduced the Refor- 
mation in Basle, conferences were held in 
‘the afternoon and evening in the Vereins- 
haus, in the French Church and in St. 








Peter’s Church, where papers were read and 
free addresses delivered on evangelization 
in France, Belgium, Italy, Spain, the Orient, 
on the tion of the clergy, the mission 
of ae and religious press, city mis- 
siong, Young Men’s Christian Assoeiations, 

é English and American delegates 
Hela four special meetings im the French 
Church, devoted to Sunday-sehools, Chris- 
tian tnion, religious liberty, and Socialism. 
The programme was, therefore, very rich 
and covered the principal branches of Evan- 
gelical activity at the present day. 

The representation of the different coun- 
tries was able and influential. Among the 
speakers of the programme were not a few 
celebrities, such as Prof. Dr. Godet, of 
Neuchatel, the well-known commentator; 
Prof. Dr. Christlieb, of Bonn, who made a 
lasting impression at the New York Con- 
ference, and has been invited to deliver the 
next course of the Yale Lectures on Preach- 
ing; Prof. Dr. Van Oosterzee, of Utrecht, 
whose chief works are translated and pub- 
lished in England and America; Prof. Von 
Orelli, of Basle, a rising star; Prof. Dr. 
Cremer, of Griefswald, the author of the 
‘‘Theological Dictionary of the Greck Testa- 
ment”; Prof. Dr. Gess, of Breslau, the au- 
thor of a profound work on the “ Person of 
Christ”; Dr. Fabri, the head of the mission- 
house in Barmen; Dr. Wach, professor ef 
jurisprudence in Leipzig, a brilliant genius; 
Dr. Edw. de Pressensé, of Paris, who will 
probably soon be elected French senator 
for life; Dr. Fisch, of Paris; Dr. Conlin, 
Mr. Naville, and Mr. Necker, of Geneva; 
and others. Among the English speakers 
I mention Rev. Dr. Stoughton, Rev. Dr. 
Rigg, Rev. Prof. Pope, Rev. L. B. White, 
Prebendary Anderson, Rev. Eustace Con 
der, Rev. W. Arthur, Dr. Murray Mitchell. 
Amcrica was well represented by the Rev. 
Drs. Anderson, Hurst, and Washburn, who 
(besides myself) were charged with special 
papers by the Executive Committee in New 
York; and also by Rev. Drs. John Hall, 
Brown, Porter, Scovel, Tiffany, Vermilye, 
Atterbury, and others, who took part in 
the discussions. 

The reports on the state of religion were, 
upon the whole, rather encouraging and 
hopeful, although the opposition which 
Evangelical Christianity everywhere meets 
on the Continent from Ultramontane Ro- 
manism, and still more from rationalism 
and infidelity, is very powerful. 

The apologetic papers of Prof. Godet, of 
Neuchatel, and Prof. Von Orelli, of Basle, 
were marked by rareability and force. They 
were ringing testimonies to the unchange- 
able truth of the Gospel of the Apostles, 
and made a profound impression, which 
will be felt throughout all Switzerland ‘and 
Germany. Such testimonies are deeds, 
Prof. Von Orelli spoke freely, with uncom- 
mon freshness and earnestness, and made 
admirable use of the stubborn facts of sin 
and death against the materialistic and pes- 
simistic philosophy of the day. He will 
probably soon be called to a larger univers- 
ity. He has been known ‘heretofore in 
wider circles only by a book on Palestine 
(‘‘Durch’s heilige Land”), which he visited 
three years ago, with his colleague, Prof. 
Kautsch (the editor of the last edition of 
the ‘‘Hebrew Grammar of Gesenius”), Prof. 
Von Orelli isa native of Zurich and belongs 
toa distinguished family of Italian refu- 
gees, one of whom is well known from his 
critical edition of Cicero’s works, Ameri- 
can readers may form the best idea of the 
character and effect of his address if I com- 
pare it to that of Dr. Christlieb on infideli- 
ty, delivered at the New York Conference. 

Dr. Christlieb prepared for this Confer- 
ence a long paper on heathen missions. It 
was the result of profound and extensive 
study’and gave a bird’s-eye view of the 
Protestant mission work all over the globe, 
with a bright prospect of the approaching 
ha. vest. 

At the same time, this paper led to an im- 
portant action of the Conference—a solemn 
protest against the infamous British opium 
trade’ in China, which was forced upon 
that vast empire against its will, at the point 
of the bayonet, and is one of the chief ob- 
stacles to the ‘progress of Christianity in 
the East. A heathen nation protests against 
the poison, and # Christian nation forces it 
upon them. It seems iticredible that the 
people of England can tolerate any longer 
that traffic which is carried on as a govern 
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ment monopoly, to the disgrace of the 
Christian name and the ruin of nulitons of 
human beings. that 
with its loud prot 

tian England. which sells’ her - <a 
for filthy lucre!», When will a new Wilber- 
force arise to. arouse Parliament to @ sense 
of its duty? | € protest of the Alliance 
is-to be: t to the notice of yo 


glish Seoretary of State for India. 
have the d effect. Dr. a 
pared @ special. pamphlet on the opium 


trade, which was translated into French 
and English and sold during the Confer- 
ence. It contains a great deal of appalling 
information on this satanic chapter in the 
history of Great Britain. Unfortunately, 
the liquor traffic is equally ruinous and dis- 
graceful to our civilization. 

Another important act of this General 
Conference is its interference in behalf of 
religious liberty. The Alliance has always 
been the advocate of the oppressed. It re- 
leased Matamoras and his fellow-prisoners 
in Spain; the Madiai family in Italy, who 
were thrown into a dungeon for no other 
crime but reading the Bible. It interceded 
for the Baptists and Methodists in Scandi- 
navia, for the Lutherans in the Baltic pro- 
vinces of Russia, and for all Christian sects 
in Turkey. At this time a cry for help 
came from Austria, and especially from 
Bohemia and Moravia, where Scotch and 





- American missionaries have been laboring 


with some success among the Roman Cath- 
olic population. Under the influence of 
the recent Jesuitical reaction, the devotional 
meetings of the converts in their own houses 
in Prague and neighboring villages have 
been broken up by the police, at the point 
of the bayonet, and the work of the mis- 
sionaries been totally prohibited. Several 
of the offenders have been fined and im- 
prisoned. Under the same influence, the 
labors of the Moravians, the Baptists, the 
Methodists, the Swedenborgians, the Irving- 
ites, and the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, which were tolerated since 1867, 
have been stopped in Austria during the 
present year. It is declared unlawful and 
criminal to invite friends and neighbors to 
family worship in one’s own castle! It 
seems incredible that this should be possible 
in a civilized country, in this nineteenth 
century; but we must remember that the 
spirit of the Jesuitical counter-reformation, 
which utterly crushed Protestantism in Bo. 
hemia and reduced its population of three 
or four millions to seven hundred thousand, 
during the Thirty Years’ War, is not dead. 
The Austrian Constitution, adopted after 
the Kinigsgriitz disaster, in 1867, grants, in 
Article 14, ‘‘full liberty of faith and con- 
science to everybody.” But in Article 15 
the liberty of public worship is confined to 
the churches recognized by law. And in 
Article 16 the right of private devotion 
(hiiusliche Religionsiibung) is granted to 
members of unrecognized confessions only 
on condition that it be ‘‘ neither unlawful 
nor detrimental to morals.” Here is room 
for a considerable latitude of construction 
to police authorities, according to the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the community. It is 
said that Cardinal Schwarzenberg, of 
Prague, is at the bottom of the severe 
measures; and he is aided by some rational- 
istic Protestant pastors, who hate vital re- 
ligion. I have recently visited Behemia 
and Austria, and, from communications of 
native ministers and laymen, as well as 
American missionaries (the Rev. Schauffler 
and the Rev. Adams), and the Rev. A. 
Moody, the Free Church missionary of 
Pesth, formerly of Prague, I have fully con- 
vinced myself of the facts of persecution. 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, of Berlin, in be- 
half of the American Board, investigated 
the matter, and sent a carefully-worded mee 
morial to the Alliance Conference, which, in 
his absence, on account of sickness, was 
read by Dr. Brown, of Hamilton College. 
This memorial, together with the petitions 
of the persecuted brethren and the verbal 
statements of several Bohemian pastors 
present, were considered in several private 
conferences, and the result brought before 
the open meeting. It was unanimously re- 
solved by the Alliance to advocate the 
cause of the persecuted brethren and to 
send an international deputation to His 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria, with the 
request to grant the petitioners the full 
right of private and public worship. The 
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deputation consists of the president and 
vice-presidents of the General Conference, 
and includes Count Von Bismarck-Bohlen, 
a cousin to Prince Bismarck and a most 
excellent Christian gentleman. Dr. Thomp- 
son was properly added to the deputation, 
as he is already familiar with the whole 
subtect and better able to reach Vienna 
from his residence in Berlin than the other 
two Americans who were requested to join 
the deputation, but were obliged to return 
home. [Dr. Schaff wrote this before receiv- 
ing news of Dr. Thompson’s death.—Ep. 
Inp.] The deputation will proceed to 
Vienna at their earliest convenience. It 
will require several weeks of preparation. 

If the Seventh Conference had done noth- 
ing else than given the moral weight its 
protest against the opium trade of the En- 
glish Government and the religious per- 
secution in Austria, ii would have been 
worth all the trouble and expense it cost 
the Swiss branch of the Alliance. 

Those who never were at Basle, last week 
had an excellent opportunity to sce the 
curiosities of this interesting old city. 
Among these are the beautiful Cathedral, 
which was restored, at great expense, in the 
best taste some twenty years ago; the ad- 
joining Council Hall, where the Ecumenical 
Council of 1430 held its private sessions; the 
University, where once taught such famous 
scholars as the two Buxtorfs, Euler, De 
Wette, Hagenbach; the Museum, with some 
of the best pictures of Holbein, who lived 
in Basle; the University Library, which, 
among other treasures, contains the manu- 
scripts of the Gospels and Epistles from 
which Erasmus published the first edition of 
the Greek Testament and furnished to Luther 
the text for his German, to Tyndale for his 
English translation; and the Mission House, 
which is the largest Continental training- 
school of missionaries for heathen lands. 
All the members of the Alliance received 
a map of the city, with a list of the sights, 
and were freely admitted everywhere. An 
excellent concert of sacred music was also 
given to the guests in the Cathedral. 





PRAYER-MEETINGS— MARRED OR 
MENDED. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


be regarded as second only to the pulpit in 
the spiritual life and growth of a Christian 
church. Some would give it the first place; 
for, while many churches have managed to 
keep alive without a pastor, none have ever 
been able to live long without a public 
service of prayer. If prayer is the vital 
breath of the Christian, it is equally the 
vital breath of a church. In these columns 
there appears each year a series of 
addresses by eminent men (at New Haven) 
on the right conduct of the pulpit. It may 
be well, therefore, to discuss occasionally 
the right conduct of the prayer-meeting. 

In many congregations the pulpit service 
on the Sabbath is far in advance of the 
devotional services during the week. The 
one depends upon the mental and spiritual 
sagacity of a single man; the other depends 
upon the spiritual condition of many 
people. It commonly requires the presence 
of several sensible people to make a good 
praycr-mteting; but it is in the poweg of 
one or two weak-headed and troublesome 
people to mar it most wretchedly. Certain 
persons of this sort will come into a meet- 
ing as moths fly into a candle. They stick 
there like the moths; but, instead of being 
scorched to death, they nearly extinguish 
the meeting. Now, it is the imperative 
duty of the pastor or of the conductor of the 
mecting to deal with such brethren most 
frankly. If self-conceit makes the brother 
so troublesome, then that self-conceit 
should be kindly rebuked. If he offend 
ignorantly, then his ignorance should be 
kindly corrected. The man who has not 
enough sense or conscience to take a wise 
hint gratefully will never be of any value 
to a devotional meeting. Some good 
people mar a meeting without intending it. 
For example, one fluent brother gets to 
monopolizing the time by the inordinate 
frequency or the inordinate Jength of his 
utterances, Ionce had an excellent church- 
member who spoke regularly at every 
prayer service (and it requires a very full 
man to do that profitably). I frankly told 
him that he was crowding others out of 


their rights; and also suggested that he 
might better address the Almighty in peti- 
tion sometimes, instead of always address- 
his neighbors in exhortation. He accepted 
the hint kindly and reformed. Some good 
speakers would be listened to more eagerly 
if they relieved their talks with more fre- 
quent “‘ flashes of silence.” 

A prayer-meeting is sometimes marred 
by aimlessness, both in the addresses to the 
Lord and to each other. Brother A—— 
talks about faith, and Brother B—— about 
the pestilence at Memphis, and Brother 
C—— about—no one can. exactly tell what; 
and the prayers go off about as fairly at 
random as the squibs which boys fire on the 
Fourth of July. One method of correct- 
ing this aimless diffuseness and of compact- 
ing the service is to select and announce 
beforehand some profitable topic for discus- 
sion. This may be even selected by the 
leader and announced on the previous Sab- 
bath. Then everybody has some definite 
object to aim at in his remarks. Then the 
whole service hangs together like a fleece 
of wool, and there is spiritual instruc- 
tion afforded, as well as a kindling of 
devotional feeling by a study of God’s 
truth, If a company of Christians 
will carefully discuss such a practical 
topic as ‘“‘Obeying Conscience,” or such 
a passage as the twenty-third psalm, 
or the parable of the wheat and the tares, 
they cannot but be instructed and strength- 
ened, Food for devotion will be furnished 
and both the praying and the speaking will 
be directed ‘‘at a mark.” Of course, this 
arrangement need not hoop a meeting as 
with iron, or forbid any one from present- 
ing some especial request or some matter of 
immediate interest that lies near his heart. 
The moment that any system of manage- 
ment kills the freedom of the family gather- 
ing at the mercy-seat, then the system 
should be abated. A cast-iron rigidity may 
be as fatal to the meeting as aimless verbi- 
age. If the Spirit of God is present with 
great power, there is no danger from either 
quarter. Wherefore the most effectual 
cure for an invalid prayer-meeting is to open 
the lips and the hearts in fervent supplica- 
tion for the incoming of the Holy Spirit. 

There may be cases in which a meeting 
is seriously disturbed by the unwelcome 
utterances of persons whose character is 
more than doubtful and who desire to gain 
a cheap reputation for piety by taking part 
in prayer or exhortations. Such trans. 
gressors should be frankly informed that 
they had better remain silent until they are 
ready to open their lips in honest confes- 
sion. Mr. Moody pithily says that ‘‘a man 
who pays fifty cents on the dollar when he 
could pay one hundred cents on the dollar 
had better keep still.” To confess flagrant 
wrong-doing in a social meeting is no easy 
thing; but I once heard a man do it ina 
way that not only thrilled the assembly, 
but brought a rich blessing on his own soul 
and reinstated him in the position which he 
had lost. Sincere confession to God or to 
our fellow-men fills a prayer-room with an 
odor as sweet as that of the broken alabas- 
ter-box in the house of Simon the leper. 
But there is a species of wordy and windy 
parading of one’s own “ awful guiltiness” 
which only nauseates the auditors and can- 
not impose upon God. It is a terrible thing 
to tell lies in the name of the Lord. What- 
ever else be the faults of our prayer services, 
let them be delivered from pious fraud and 
solemn falsehood. 

Brevity should be rigorously enforced in 
the prayer-meeting, except in those rare 
cases where an individual is speaking so ev- 
idently under the inspiration of the Divine 
Wisdom that it would be a sin to apply the 
gag-law. Five minutes is commonly long 
enough for an address and three minutes 
fora prayer. The model for our petitions 
which our Lord has taught us does not con- 
sume half a minute; and even that wonder- 
ful intercessory prayer which he offered 
for his followers on the night of his betray- 
al occupied just twenty-six sentences. We 
ministers too often transgress in monopoliz- 
ing time at our people’s devotional meet- 
ings. It is their meeting. We have ample 
opportunity for Bible exposition on the 
Sabbath. If the social meeting has broken 
down under the . weight of long, heavy 
preachments, it is time it were mended. 
An energetic leader can do this by a prompt 





tap of a bell or a kind word of monition. 


When the service takes too miiemamnied 
form of exhortations, he may prudently 
suggest that ‘‘some brother (or sister) in 
Christ should offer prayer.” The face of a 
prayer-meeting should always be kept 
toward THe THRONE. 





THE POPULAR SKEPTICISM. 
BY OLIVER JOHNSON. 


In his article, a few months ago, in The 
Princeton Review, on ‘‘The Pulpit and 
Popular Skepticism,” Dr. Phillips Brooks 
treats skepticism and skeptics so justly and 
fairly that he might well serve as a model 
for all those, whether in or out of the pul- 
pit, who are called to expound and defend 
the Christian system. It is, I believe, a 
very serious mistake to assume, as so many 
religious teachers appear to do, that doubts 
respecting the currently accepted forms of 
religious belief imply a heart at enmity 
with God and a desire and purpose to 
break away from the moral restraints and 
the social obligations which Christianity 
imposes. If,on the one hand, there is a 
dissent that casts off fear and scoffs at 
prayer, there is another dissent that has its 
roots in a sensitive conscience, and in an 
anxious desire to know and follow the 
truth, and that is, therefore, every whit as 
reverent as faith itself. When the de- 
fenders of Christianity attempt to fasten a 
moraij stigma upon skeptical men, without 
careful discrimination as to their character 
and motives, they are doing their best to 
bring into contempt the injunction of Paul, 
‘«Prove all things, hold fast that which is 
good”; and also that other saying of the 
same Apostle, ‘‘The servant of the Lord 
must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, 
apt to teach, patient, in meekness instruct- 
ing those that oppose themselves.” If 
religious teachers had always remembered 
and honored these injunctions, and, in- 
stead of heaping bitter reproaches upon 
doubters, had sought in gentleness, pa- 
tience, and meekness to answer their in- 
quiries, who shall say how many of those 
whom their denunciations repelled might 
have been won to the Christian fold? 

As Dr. Brooks well says, the skepticism 
of. the present day comes not so much from 
‘precise and assignable difficulties” in re- 
gard to this or that doctrine as from ‘‘ the 
play of all life upon the fundamental 
grounds and general structure of faith.” It 
pervades the common air and flows from 
causes for which no man is individually re- 
sponsible. ‘It is the meeting in the com- 
monest minds of great perpetual tides of 
thought and instinct, which neutralize each 
other; such as the tides of fate and prov- 
idence, the tides of pessimism and optimism, 
the tides of self-sacrifice and selfishness.” 
To abuse men for feeling the force of these 
mighty tides is as unjust as it would be to 
blame them for feeling the influence of heat 
and cold, wind and storm. These tides, 
moreover, are felt in the Church itself, and 
even in the pulpit. ‘‘ The representation of 
the world as a battlefield,” says Dr. Brooks, 
‘‘in which religion stands up on one side 
and irreligion on the other—two distinct 
armies ready for a fight, each loyal to its 
captain—fails when we attempt its applica- 
tion to the condition of things to-day.” 
Believers and unbelievers are sailing the 
seas of God in the same ship, and forever 
jostling each other on every plank. The 
storms that beat upon that ship, the waves 
that roll over and threaten to engulf her, 
affect all the passengers alike; and, there- 
fore, in spite of all their differences as to 
the sources of the winds or the laws of nav- 
igation, they should act like brothers. 

That Dr. Brooks is right, sublimely right 
in insisting that skepticism will be most 
effectually met by positive rather than 
negative means, ‘‘ by the strong and intel- 
ligent building up of faith” rather than by 
any open attack of argument, who can 
doubt? ‘‘The method which includes all 
other methods must be in the minister’s own 
manhood, in his character, in his being such 
aman and so apprehending trath himself 
that truth through him can come to other 
men,” A lofty ideal, indeed, of a preacher. 
Who can hope to attain unto it? The min- 

ister’s need of perfect candor—candor that 
will forbid his,asking his hearers to believe 
what he does not believe himself, or warn- 
ing them that it is dangerous to doubt what 








to his own mind is very questionable—is 


none too earnestly insisted upon; while the 
warning against partisanship in the pulpit 
is most timely. The necessity that minis- 
ters should be familiar with the character 
of the skepticism around them is forcibly 
urged. Dr. Brooks fears that the theolog- 
ical schools are not doing their full duty in 
this regard to their students, and he admin- 
isters a sharp reproof to those who, while 
the world is trembling on the verge of 
atheism, spend their lives in championing 
denominational shibboleths. Other points 
of no less importance are most impress- 
ively stated and illustrated. 

But the point on which Dr. Brooks lays 
greatest stress is, that what is needed to 
make Christianity strong against all opposi- 
tion is ‘‘the recoronation of her personal 
idea, the reassertion of the fact that Christ 
is Christianity; and that not to hold that this 
or that concerning him is true, but to follow 
him with love and that degree of knowl- 
edge of him which has been given us, is to 
be a Christian.” There are, he says, two 
distinct ideas of Christianity. One of them 
magnifies doctrine, and its great sin is her- 
esy. The other magnifies obedience, and 
its great sin is disobedience. The first en- 
thrones a creed. The second enthrones a 
person. Of the second sort, he insists, not 
of the first, is the Christianity of the New 
Testament. Of the first sort, not of the 
second, has been a very large part of the 
Christianity of Christendom. The ques- 
tion, however, he says, is ft one of exclu- 
sion, but of precedence. What men need is 
a completer, liver presentation of his per- 
sonality, so that he shall stand before them 
and claim what always was his claim: “‘ Be- 
lieve in Me.” Not ‘ Believe this or that 
about me”; but, ‘“‘ Believe in Me.” That a!- 
ways, he insists, is the faith of the Gospels. 
They had no creed but Christ. Christ was 
theircreed. ‘‘ It is the glory of the earliest 
Church that it had for its people no de- 
manded creed of abstract doctrine whatso- 
ever,” Inthe prominence of this personal 
conception lies the only reality of Christian 
union and the only hope that the whole 
body of those who call themselves Chris- 
tians will ever act together as one great 
host. ‘‘In that union, and in that alone,” 
says Dr. Brooks, ‘‘canI find myself truly 
one alike with Peter and with Paul; alike 
with Luther and with Zwingle, and with 
Catvin and St. Francis, and with Bishop 
asi 0 Dr. Channing; alike with the 
prélaté Who ordains me and with the Meth- 
odist or Baptist brother who is trying to 
bring men to the same Christ in the same 
street where I am working.” 

This, it strikes me, is a very remarkable 
position to be taken by a distinguished and 
honored minister of the Protestant Episeo- 
pal Church. When such a man announces 
a basis of Christian fellowship so broad as 
this, we may be sure that thousands of 
other Evangelical men, equally earnest, if 
less eminent, stand ready to echo his words. 
And who shall say that even in this the 
utmost and final limit of Christian liberal- 
ity has been reached? If the cords of the 
Christian tent can be stretched far enough 
to-day to take in Channing, who in my 
boyhood was often branded as an infidel, is 
it not just possible that a time is coming 
when some of the heretics of to-day will be 
enrolled among the Christian host? For, 
be it remembered, as Dr. Brooks says, it is 


Christ”; but those who believe in jim and 
accept his character, life, and teachings asa 
revelation of the Divine Will who are en- 
titled to the name of Christians. There 
isa great multitude of people who, while 
they cannot honestly say that they believe 
the current doctrines and theories ‘‘ about 
Christ,” yet hold him in highest reverence, 
as sent of God to reveal to men the way of 
life and as having illustrated in his person 
the beauty of holiness and the perfection of 
God. There are others still who, while 
qualifying some of these expressions con- 
cerning him, are yet in Jove with his char- 
acter and person, and seeking earnestly to 
be filled with his spirit and to follow his 
example. Even if it be admitted that such 
men, on account of their rejection of cer- 
tain doctrines, miss something of the power 
which Christ would give them, shall we 
say that their spirit and purpose count for 
nothing and that they have no place within 
the Christian fold? Ought not our stal- 





wart theologians to remember the injunc- 
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tion of Paul: ‘‘Him that is weak in the 
faith receive ye”? The admission to 
Christian fellowship of those who are right 
in spirit, while deemed unsound on some 
points of doctrine, involves no endorse- 
ment of their supposed errors and no abate- 
ment of a rational zeal in behalf of Ortho- 
doxy. The Christian Church should 
surely be broad enough to embrace all 
those who have the spirit of Christ and 
who are seeking to infuse that spirit into 
the hearts of others. 





CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


BY 8 WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D, 


(A Paper Reap Berore THE SOCIAL ScIENCE Associa- 
TION, AT SARATOGA, Sepr. 107TH, 1879.) 


( Conclusion.) 

I wave endeavored to show that the Chinese 
are here under the strongest public sanctions 
of any race, and ought to be protected in their 
treaty rights by this nation. They began to 
come to the Pacific Coast at the invitation of 
our own people, attracted there, as others were, 
by the search for gold. They took up the 
washed-out and abandoned diggings at first ; 
but they have since continued to come and go, 
because there was a demand for their labor. 
We called them Heathen Chinee, and so, un- 
happily, they are; but they brought with 
them industrious and quiet habits, and during 
the past 27 years have added largely to the 
resources and wealth of this country. They 
have spread themselves over that and the 
neighboring states, wherever their labor was 
wanted, and have gigen general satisfaction in 
those branches of unskilled labor for which 
they were fit. It is impossible to estimate the 
money value of this industry ; but the evidence 
taken by the Morton Committee proves that, 
without their help, many enterprises now in 
full operation would not have been attempted 
when they were much needed, Among these 
enterprises the Pacific Railroad stands promi- 
nent, and one of its leading managers testified 
that Chinese laborers had given more employ- 
ment to white laborers than they could other- 
wise have got, and that the road could not 
have been completed for many years if these 
Asiatics had not been available. Over a mil- 
lion acres of tule-lands have been reclaimed, 
which would otherwise have lain idle to this 
day. Irrigating canals for farms, with dams 
and sluices for the mines, all owe their exist- 
ence tothis source. One witness stated that 
without Chinese aid the population of Califor- 
nia could not be maintained at more than one- 
half its present amount ; and in regard to the 
cultivation of wheat, he assured the Commit- 
tee that it could not be profitably raised dt git 
if the cost of production were tnereaseli 
was told that in September, 1876, about 400,000 
bushels were ready for the sickle, and that 
this crop could not have been moved unless 
Chinese laborers had been there to put it on 
board ship atacheap rate. The only thing to 
be done with it was to let it rot or burn ft. 
The ramifications of labor are so great that 
every one must see that it is nearly impossible 
to separate out one branch from all the others, 
and that to place the benefits of Chinese labor 
at a figure like $300,000,000 or $400,000,000 is to 
deceive one’s self as to its true value. It is the 
way, however, that “‘we are ruined by cheap 
Chinese labor.’’ 

How fallacious, therefore, are the statements 
in the California Senate Address where its writ- 
ers try to prove the loss to the country caused 
by this immigration. They assert that the 
Chinese laborers make a draft upon the wealth 
of the nation, take from instead of adding to 
its substance, and have abstracted from Cali- 
fgrnia alone not less than $180,000,000 in gold, 
while they have contributed nothing to the 
state or national wealth, and prevent a more 
desirable class of settlers coming. An estimate 
is then made that 125,000 male European im- 
migrants would have enriched the state at 
least $830,000,000, in which total is included 
the $180,000,000 carried home by the Chinese. 
In this singular sum in political economy, the 
capital value of so many European immigrants 
who had not yet landed in the state is set over 
against the actual earnings of as many Chinese, 
not one of whom could have got a cent to 
carry home until his labor made it and left its 
equivalent behind him. If, too, they carried 
it and themselves home, they left so many 
vacant places for the more desirable class. The 
very reason alleged against the Chinese carry- 
ing their earnings home is, therefore, incom- 
patible with the fear expressed by the writers 
of the unarmed invasion impending from Asia. 
The impulse which led the immigrants to re- 
turn should, in fairness, have been stated as a 

reason why there was little to fear as to their 
coming in vast numbers. But the one-sided- 
ness of this Address is apparent throughout. 
If, however, the 125,000 European immigrants 
who, if the Chinese had never come, would have 
enriched the state nearly $400,000,000, accord- 
ing to these writers, have helped to enact the 


new constitution now in force, some of the 
American inhabitants may think that their 
presence has not been all clear gain. 

The main arguments of those who have de- 
nounced the Chinese have been founded a 
good deal upon partial statements of facts 
which are not denied, and an exaggeration of 
evils which have been caused in a good 
measure by the bad treatment the Chinese have 
received. An instance of this mode of argu- 
ment appears in this Address, where it describes 
the expected ‘‘ unarmed invasion” which is 
to overwhelm the Pacific Slope, and to resist 
which the Senatorial Committee calls upon 
this nation for help: 


‘Already, to the minds of many, this immi- 
gration = pe to assume the nature and pro- 
portions of a dangerous, unarmed invasion of 
our soil. Twenty years of increasing Chinese 
immigration will occupy the entire Pacific 
Coast, to the exclusion of the white _ 
lation. Many of our people are confident that 
the whole coast is yet to become a mere colony 
of China, All the old empires have been con- 

uered by armed invasions; but North and 
uth America and Australia have been 
wrested from their native inhabitants by peace- 
able, unarmed invasions. Nor is this fear en- 
tirely groundless as to the Pacific Coast, for it 
is in keeping with the principles which govern 
the changes of modern dynasties and the 
advance guard is already upon our shores. 
The immigration which is needed to offset and 
balance that from China is retarded by the con- 
dition of the labor question on this coast, and 
we have reason to expect that within ten years 
the Chinese will equal the whites. In view of 
these facts, thousands of our people are begin- 
ning to feel a settled exasperation—a profound 
sense of dissatisfaction with the situation. 
Hitherto this feeling has been restrained and 
the Chinese have had the full protection of our 
laws. It may be true that at rare intervals 
acts of violence have been committed toward 
them; but {ft fs also true that punishment has 
swiftly followed. Our city criminal courts in- 
variably inflict a severer punishment for 
offenses committed upon Chinese than for like 
offenses committed against whites The 
people of this state have been more than 
patient. We are satisfied that the condition 
of affairs, as they exist in San Francisco, would 
not be tolerated without a resort to violence in 
anv Eastern city. It is the part of wisdom to 
anticipate the dav when patience may cease, 
and by wise legislation avert ite evils. Im- 
pending difficulties of this character should 
notin this advanced age be left to the chance 
abitrament of force. These are questions 
which ought to be solved by the statesman and 
philanthropist, and not by the soldier.” 


Tt has been by such a mixture of facts, fears, 
and assertions that much of the ill-will against 
the Chinese has been fostered. Its influence 
has probably been greater than any other docu- 
ment issued ; but the fact that less than 120,000 
Chinese, at the highest estimate, even now re- 
main fn our borders, indicates the little depth 
and force of this unarmed fnvasion. 

This Address was fully answered December 
8th, 1877, by a Memorial from the Six Com, 
panies addressed to the Senate and House of 
Representatives, containing statements drawn 


“from public documents, and proofs of its in- 


accuracy, which could not be denied. The 
amounts of poll and other taxes paid by the 
Chinese in the state were far beyond the pro- 
portion paid by other inhabitants, espectally 
in the miner’s tax. Every page of this Memo- 
rial bears evidence of the carefulness with 
which it was written, in view of the scrutiny 
which would assail its assertions. It has borne 
the examination; but in the Eastern States it has 
not beep made known as widely as the Address, 
The contrast between the writers, and the 
objects, arguments, and animus of the two 
documents is one of the most singular and 
instructive in the history of the American 
people. The charges brought against the 
British Crown by our fathers fn the Revolu- 
tion, detailing the bad treatment experienced 
by the colonists, did not compare with the in- 
justice and wrongs which have been suffered 
by the Chinese under the laws of California. 

In face of the assertion just quoted from the 
Address, as to the ‘‘severer punishment in- 
flicted upon those who attacked the Chinese,’’ 
I abridge a sentence or two of the argument of 
Mr. Bee, spoken before the Morton Committee, 
in 1876, about a year before the address was 
issued : 

“T regret exceedingly, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, to bring to your notice scenes and 
acts which have transpired upon the streets 
of San Francisco, which are a disgrace to any 
and all civilization. No country, no govern- 
ment, I undertake to say, has ever permitted 
the indignitiesto be cast upon any race of people 
that the government and municipality of San 
Francisco and California have permitted upon 
this class. I have myself seen one of the Pacific 
Mail steamships hauled {nto dock in this city, 
loaded with 1,000 or 1,500 Chinese. They were 
put into express wagons, to be taken to the 
Chinese quarter ; and I have seen them stoned 
from the time they landed till they reached 
Kearney Street, leaning out of the wagons 

with their scalps cut open. I have seen them 
stoned when going a-foot from the vessel. No 
arrests were made, no police interfered. I do 
not recollect of ever an arrest being made 
when the hoodlums and street Arabs attacked 
these immigrants. I say it with shame, that 
they have no privileges, and do not seem to 
have the protection of the laws extended to 
them in any particular.” 

The writers of the Memorial, in view of these 
facts, most justly ask the question: 





‘* Where is your boasted independence, when 


an agrarian mob dictates what kind of labor 
— yee Where is your boasted 

m of speech, when a daily press dare not 
discuss both sides of a question or speak a 
word in favor of an abused and persecuted 
stranger? Where is that liberty your fathers 
fought for, that a mob, led by aliens, can un- 
disturbed hold their daily gatherings, and 
threaten to hang your best citizens, burn their 
property, and denounce them as thieves? And 
where does this lawless element look for en- 
couragement, but to that class Which occupies 
a — political plane, whose exaggerated 
opinions concerning the Chinese we have 
quoted.” 

This Memorial also refersto Gov. Irwin’s 
assertion in his message that the Chinaman has 
had his rights adjudicated in the courts with 
the same fairness that other immigrants have 
had theirs; and then asks, What justice was 
meted out at Antioch, at Truckee, at Rocklin, 
Penryn, and Secret Ravine, when the proper- 
ty of Chinese was destroyed, they shot 
down as they tried to escape, and all driven 
away? They ask if one of the actors in the 
July riots of 1877 in San Francisco, when their 
property was destroyed and a Chinese mur- 
dered for defending his domicile, and his body 
thrown into the flames, has ever been pun- 


ished. 
These accusations, charges, rejoinders, etc., 


all indicate the existence of serious antago- 
nism in the society of the Pacific States. What 
are their causes? The strength and violence 
of this antagonism have been fostered by some 
peculiar circumstances; and, as evils never 
cure or weaken themselves, we do well to look 
at their workings in the light of such facts os 
are before us. 

To my own mind, there is no fear of a great 
or irresistible immigration, and the reasons for 
its increase are less now than when the coun- 
try was first opened. Thirty years have passed 
since the providence of God placed this region 
under the control of a Protestant nation, and, 
by disclosing its metallic ‘treasures, attracted a 
population with such rapidity that California 
alone of all our states was never a colony ora 
territory ; but arose at once from its military 
sway to be a fully organized state. That pop- 
ulation was so ill assorted, too, that its reck- 
less, lawless elements soon became too strong 
for the law-abiding portion, and the Vigilance 
Committee was the only remedy to save the 
state from anarchy. With hundreds of con- 
victs, escaped from Australia, came hundreds 
of “moon-eyed Celestials,” as the Chinese 
were called. A greater contrast was hardly 
ever seen between two classes of immigrants, 
No power was in the hands of the latter, and 
they were ere long exposed to discriminating 
legislation, by laws which taxcd away their 
property without their being allowed any voice 
inthe matter. As soon as a law of the state 
had declared that a Chinese was an Indian he 
was in reality outlawed. In 1852 Governor 
Bigler said there was no provision in the 
Treaty with China how Chinese immigrants 
should be treated, and that the Chinese Govern- 
ment would have no right to complain of any 
law excluding them from the country, by taxa- 
tion or otherwise. While an act of the Call- 
fornia legislature could not turn a Chinese into 
an Indian, any more than an act of Congress 
could turn a greenback into a piece of gold, 
it could prevent their evidence being taken in 
court ; it could prevent their fishing or mining, 
their taking up land or settling on it; it could 
prevent their becoming citizens; ard it did 
expose them, without remedy, to the most un- 
just treatment. 

The summary manner in which the courts in 
California converted the Chinese into Indians, 
when it was desired to bring a law to bear 
against them, has a spice of the grotesque in 
it. The physiologist, Charles Pickering, in- 
cludes Chinese and Indians among the mem- 
bers of the Mongolian race; but the Supreme 
Court there held “that the term Indian in- 
cluded the Chinese or Mongolian race.’”’ It 
thus upheld a wrong, while it enunciated a 
misconception. It framed mischief by a law 
which made a Chinese the same with an Indian, 
and thus opened the way for every one to 
quote the law in extenuation of misusing 
them. It placed the subjects of the oldest 
government now existing upon a parity with a 
race that has never risen above tribal relations. 
It included under one term a people whose 
literature dates its beginning before the Psalms, 
written in a language which the judge would 
not have called Indian, if he had tried to learn 
it, and containing authors whose words have 
influenced more human beings than any other 
writings, with men whose highest attainments 
in writing have been a few pictures and totems 
drawn on a buffalo robe. It equalized all the 
qualities of industry, prudence, skill, learning, 
invention, and whatever gives security to life 
and property among mankind, with the in- 
stincts and habits of a hunter and a nomad. 
It stigmatized a people which has taught us 
how to make porcelain, silk, and gunpow- 
der, given us the compass, shown us the use 
of tea, and offers us their system of selecting 

officials by competitive examinations, by class- 
ing them with a race which has despised labor, 











of the Californians themselves were content to 
dig roots for a living. 

When all this was done by those in power, 
then they declare that the Chinese will not 
assimilate with us, Senator Blaine describes 
the result, after the two races have been living 
side by side for mere than thirty years, as not 
one step toward it; but he omits to mention 
the feelings which have flowed from thirty 
years’ ill treatment, as tending to strengthen 
the divergence. 

Some ‘might reply that this was only a fair 
return for the opprobrious epithets which their 
countrymen and rulers have given to all for- 
eigners for hundreds of years and the ill-usage 
and restrictions which these epithets indicated ; 
but the times of that ignorance we can well 
afford to wink at, for they are passing away, 
and it is quite too late to use such arguments 
for our vindication, We are now mutually 
learning that there is far more of worth and 
promise in each other than either had sup- 
posed; and I believe, after forty-three years’ 
intercourse with the lowest and highest class- 
es, that only a wider knowledge is needed to 
cause a higher appreciation. It is reasonable, 
therefore, that a different status be given them, 
and, now that a Chinese legation has been re- 
ceived at Washington and a Chinese consul 
accepted for San Francisco, it is suitable that 
the countrymen of Yung Wing and Seet Ming- 
cook be no longer classed with Sioux and Paw- 
nees. 

Their helpless condition before the law in 
early times in California made them easy vic- 
tims to violence. It stimulated the robberies, 
murders, ejections, and assaults. which ere long 
became so barefaced that a member of the 
legislature used them as an argument for al- 
lowing the Chinese to testify in courts, because 
otherwise white persons would be exposed to 
similar violence. 

“The wretches who committed these atroct- 
ties,’? as the Rev. Dr. Speer, in his valuable 
work, says, ‘‘felt secure under a threefold cover. 
First, comparatively few of the Chinese could 
speak English or knew how to obtain justice. 
In the next place, the officers of justice were 
too often under the control of the men who 
committed the offense, nominated and elected 
by them, and the villains let it be known that 
they would vote against any man who favored 
the Chinese. Lastly, these strangers have not 
been allowed to speak in an American court, 
and say: This was the man who shot down 
my brother in cold blood, and robbed his dying 
body of the gold for which he had been toiling 
for years, to send it home to make more happy 
the old age of our parents.” Such things as 
these compelled a change. 

One of these three disabilities still les very 
much at the root of the whole question—viz., 
the inability to speak and read the English 
language. Its effect has been to drive the 
Chinese into closer compact amongst them- 
selves, to strengthen the clannish feelings which 
would urge each aggrieved person to seek aid 
against his enemy from those who could hear 
his complaints, and to make him more 
thoroughly an alien than he wanted to be. 
This ignorance was insurmountable in the great 
portion of the immigrants, for they were too 
poor to spend their time in learning our lan- 
guage properly, and were too old to talk it 
intelligibly. 

One result, too, was to throw great responst- 
bility on the Six Companies, through whom the 
immigrants tried and did generally find counsel 
and aid. These companies have been the ob- 
jects of more unjust charges, vituperation, 
and unfounded suspicion than any one can im- 
agine, who has not read what has been alleged 
against them. Yet I do not see how we could 
have got on, as the case has been, without 
them. What could have been done, otherwise, 
with thousands of active, young, and well-dis- 
posed n@n landing at San Francisco, not one 
of whom could read a word of English, and few 
of them talk it, yet each man eager to work 
as soon as he knew where ? If the municipality 
of that city, seeing the facts of the case, had 
encouraged a few Americans to study the 
written language, and talk the Cantonese 
dialect, and had employed them as official in- 
terpreters and translators, to inform the im- 
migrants of their duties, obligations, taxes, and 
other important points, the latter would have 
been ushered into theirnew condition with some 
ideas of its requirements. Such a thing seems 
never to have been thought of as a practical 
end, and the Chinese were left to be looked 
after by the Six Companies alone. Whatever 
the managers of those companies might say 
respecting their organization, rules, and actual 
operations toward their countrymen, it seems 
as if it all went for nothing in the eyes of their 
detractors. The Address just referred to says, 
speaking of “our ignorance of the Chinese 
language,” that ‘the great mass of the Chi- 
nese residents of California are not amenable 
to our laws; but are governed by secret tri- 
bunals, unrecognized by law, formed by the 
several Chinese companies, which are recog- 
nized as legitimate authorities by the Chinese 





had no arts, schools, or trade, and in the midst 
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of men, intimidate interpreters and witnesses, 
enforce perjury, regulate trade, punish the re- 
fractory, remove witnesses beyond the reach of 
our courts, control liberty of action, and pre- 
vent the return of the Chinese to China with- 
out their consent. In short, they exercise a 
despotic sway over one-seventh of the popula- 
tion of California.’’ 

If these allegations are true, it is no credit 
to aetate to allow such things to go on, and 
plead ‘‘ our ignorance of the Chinese language!” 
as areason for not breaking up Companies who 
did them. When, therefore, the companies 
deny the charges, and assure us that they never 
had organized or secret tribunals to administer 
justice in this country, and that many misun- 
derstandings and difficulties they have settled 
among themselves, in the way of arbitration, 
we are disposed to believe them. The Rev. Dr. 
Speer’s account of their design, given in chap. 
xix of his valuable work, called ‘‘China and 
the United States,” would have shown these 
writers how they grew out of the necessities 
of the case and what has been their prac- 
tical operation during the past 28 years. He 
justly calls them “institutions which have no 
parallel for utility and philanthropy among the 
immigrants from any other nation or people to 
our wide shores.” 

With all these sources of information open 
to him, it is somewhat mortifying to read the an- 
ewer of Mr. Blaine to Senator Matthews’s re- 
quest for his proofs of the manner, degree, and 
extent to which the Chinese Government is re- 
sponsible for the establishment of the Six Com- 
panies for the purposes of immigration. Mr. 
Blaine replies: 

“‘That I donot know. The secrets of the 
Chinese Empire are past finding out. I do not 
know what sort of agency they have from the 
government. They have some, undoubtedly, 
and they retain it. They are, in @ certain 
sense, agents of the Chi Gover t for 
the importation of this coolie population.” 

Mr. Sargent was equally loose in his asser- 
tions, and, like his colleague from Maine, felt 
that the Treaty was in the way of passing the 
bill before the Senate. He said: 

“‘The Burlingame Treaty ought to be cut up 
by the roots, in fact, as all these treatiesshould 
be. There is no reciprocity in them. We are 
allowed to enter but five ports in China. An 
American traveling in the interior of China has 
to doit upon a passport, and that is difficult to 
obtain. The Chinese come here by the hun- 
dred thousands, travel over this country, and 
do as they please. By the Chinese census, 
only five hundred and forty-one Americans are 
in all China. Our citizens can only go in at 
certain ports and are impeded in their passage 
through the country.”’ 

A reply to one count in this singular 
charge, and this statesmanlike reason for 
cutting up a treaty by the roots, could 
have been found if he had read the Reed 
Treaty, where seven open ports are enumerat- 
ed, and since {t was signed eleven more have 
been opened. The passport system was 
pressed upon the Chinese by foreign envoys, 
as the best means of protecting the natives 
against reckless foreigners, and the passports 
are all issued by thefr own ministers and con- 
suls. I have myself issued many to American 
citizens, and they can go everywhere they 
please, though in many districts a lawless pop- 
ulation makes travel sometimes dangerous to 
persons not knowing the language ; not nearly 
so dangerous, however, as it used to be for 
Chinese traveling in California. Once more, 
the Chinese have never taken a census of for- 
eigners, and why the fact (if it be one) that 
only five hundred and forty-one Americans are 
in all China is an argument for abrogating the 
Treaty needs some clearer explanation. 

If these honorable senators had inquired at the 
Chinese Legation in Washington, they could 
have learned the truth. It may seem to many 
to be a trifling matter anyway ; but the reputa- 
tion of this Republic for honorable dealing is 
not a trifling matter to those who now hear me, 
and this aspersion of the Chinese Governmen, 
recoils on ourselves if the charges cannot be 
sustained. 

President Woolsey says, in section 18 of his 
“International Law” : 

“‘ The honor or reputation of a state is equally 
its right ; and the injury done by violations of 
this right will seem very great when we con- 
sider the multitudes who suffer in their feel- 
ings from a national insult, and the influence 
of the loss of a good name upon intercourse 
with other states, as well as upon that self- 
respect which is an important element in na- 
tional character.” 

The real reason why so much has been said 
about this Treaty, it seems to me, is because 
the opponents of the Chinese were unwilling 
to squarely propose a law contrary to all the 
declarations of the American people as to the 
asylum they offer to the people of other lands. 
But the Treaty really has had no perceptible 
effect on their coming. It merely quotes 
the inherent right of man to change 
his home and allegiance—as if it was 
properly higher than a treaty stipulation— 

not so much to qualify it, as a reason for taking 
measures to prevent {its notorious abuses. 
The Emperor of China is as helpless to prevent 
his subjects leaving their native land, as Con- 
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gress and President Hayes together are to 
keep Americans at home. President Woolsey 
says: “The right of emigration is inalienable. 
Only self-imposed or unfulfilled obligations can 
restrict it.” He also shows that a government 
is no more justified in prohibiting a subject 
from emigrating, than it would be in prohibit- 
ing a foreign sojourner from doing the same. 
It is an old right, too, for it was inserted in 
Magna Charta, and claimed then not only for 
natives, but foreign traders also; and if the 
Emperor of China is respectable enough 
among the potentates of the earth for this 
Government to make a treaty with, why should 
we hesitate to grant him the rights and cour- 
tesies involved in it ? 

‘ It is plain that the struggle over the Chinese 
question on the Pacific Coast {s only another 
form of the labor question ; and that question 
is not to be adjusted by the puerile policy of 
limiting the number of immigrants in one ship 
from China to 15, while 1,500 may come from 
Japan, Siam, or any other countfy. The main 
features of this question were illustrated by an 
incident which was reported when I was in San 
Francisco. <A patriotic American employed an 
Irishman to saw a load of wood for a dollar; 
and he was soon after seen quietly smoking, as 
he watched a Chinaman doing the job for 
twenty-five cents. In this epitome of labor and 
capital, who would blame either of the three 
parties, or who could restrain them with any 
justice? The adoption of the new constitution of 
California has placed this great issue between 
capital and labor on a new ground, by making 
state laws against express treaty stipulations. 
Politics have also been mixed up with it, for 
the Chinese in that state are of no value in 
politics; but Irish are worth much to those 
who please them. It is avery high compli- 
ment to the former that they have stood such 
tests during the past years. What other 
class can show so small a proportion of inmates 
of the prisons, alms-houses, and other reform- 
atory places? What other class would have 
submitted tosuch taxation? The miner’s tax, 
the laundry tax, the fishing tax, the school 
tax, the immigrant’s poll tax, the 500-cubic- 
feet-of-air law, the queue ordinance, and that 
reguinting the removal of coffins, are the 
names of various discriminating state or local 
acts (probably most of them now repealed), by 
which the Chinese have been fleeced. It was 
once even proposed to vaccinate every immi- 
grant, at a charge of $30, in order to protect the 
state against small-pox! Mr. Bee shows that 
before the miner’s tax was repealed in 1862, it 
was estimated that it had taken over $31,000,- 
000 out of the earnings of Chinese miners, 
from whom it had been mostly levied. <A 
recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court has awarded $10,000 damages for cutting 
off the queue of a Chinese by the sheriff, in 
accordance with the city ordinance. In de- 
livering his opinion in the case, Mr. Justice 
Field characterizes it as special legislation 
against a class of persons, being intended 


that nearly the entire on consists of 
the lowest orders of the Chinese people, and 
mainly of those having no homes or occupa- 
tions on the land, but living in boats on the 
rivers, especially those in the vicinity of Can- 
ton. It would seem to be a n conse- 
uence flowing from thisclass of immigration 
that a large proportion of criminals should be 
found among it; and this deduction is abund- 
antly sustained by the facts before us, for of 
545 foreign criminals in our state-prison 198 
are Chinese, while the jails and reformatories 
swarm with the lower grade of malefactors.” 

The singular assertion here made as to the 
origin of the immigrants—that most of them 
have no homes or occupations on land, but 
live in boats near Canton, accounting for their 
criminality by their locality—is an entire mie- 
take. The fact and the inference are equally 
out of the way. It would, however, be useless 
to indicate all such misstatements. 

The conduct and condition of these peo- 
ple would, I am eure, have been far worse 
than these figures indicate, if {t had not 
been for the untiring efforts of Christian men 
and women around them. These efforts have 
been going on for nearly thirty years, and only 
those who have lived in California can appre- 
ciate the perseverance, the patience, the care, 
and the faithfulness shown by many unpaid 
teachers in Sabbath and evening schools, as 
well as others belonging to and conducting 
more regular mission work. Statistics do not 
convey a just idea of the results of this benevo- 
lent work, which has largely been of that pre- 
ventive and reformatory nature that helps 
men to be better, and keeps them out of jails 
and saloons, to the great advantage of society. 
Coming directly from their native hamlets in 
Kwangtung across the ocean, into a city where 
they were the objects of insults and obloquy ; 
unable to talk an intelligible sentence of En- 
glish, even if they could read their own tongue ; 
not a law of the land translated into it to guide 
them, they naturally huddled together in their 
own quarter for safety and society. As they 
left San Francisco to go into the country, these 
kind friends of whom I speak found them out, 
and began to teach them English, by telling 
them the old, old story, which never wears 
out. They thus learned the highest truths 
and the best rules for conduct, while fitting 
themselves for suci: work as they could find, 
by ability to talk and read. Their teachers felt 
that God in his providence had brought them 
to our shores for some other, higher end than 
merely to be our Gibeonites, and well have 
they performed their work. While the legis- 
lators of California seem to have exhausted 
their wisdom in devising, from time to time, 
all the contrivances to tax and fine these people 
which could be brought to bear on them, their 
real friends were opening schools and meet- 
ings, and showing them wherein the true glory 
of this land consisted. 

Every person who knows even a little of the 
truths of our holy faith from these benevolent 
efforts is all the more likely to prove a good 

ber of society. 





only for the Chinese in San Francisco, and 
avowed to be so by the supervisors there, who 
urged its adoption and continuance as a 
means of inducing a Chinaman to pay his 
fine. He properly adds: “It is not creditable 
to the humanity and civilization of our people, 
much less to their Christianity, that an ordi- 
nance of this character was possible”; and 
says further: ‘It is legislation unworthy of a 


brave and manly people.”’ 
The conduct of these immigrants is, of 


course, to be judged by their early education 
and moral training in a heathen land; not 
absolutely, but in connection with their 
standards of morals and usages of society. 
I do not need to describe their personal 
habits, nor would I extenuate their moral 
character; but I can refer to the students 
now in New England to prove that they 
can appreciate our civilization and assim- 
flate to our teachings. The reports of various 
reformatory and penal institutions in Califor- 
nia furnish some data for a judgment. Out of 
95,000 Chinese in California, 198 were in state- 
prison in 1877, while 847 whites were there. In 
twelve years 711 natives of Ireland were com- 
mitted and 750 natives of China; but the adult 
Irish population was only 35,000, or about one- 
third of the other. In the Industrial School 
were four Chinese, among 225 others in the 
year 1875. In the Almshouse, out of 498 in- 
mates that year, not one Chinese, but 197 Irish; 
while in 1878 one Chinese was admitted and 175 
Irish. In the hospital report for 1875, out of 
8,918 inmates, only 11 were Chinese and 1,308 
Irish ; in 1878, out of 3,007 admissions, 948 were 
Irish and 6 were Chinese. In the pest-house there 
were 22, none of them Chinese. The arrests 
for drunkenness in San Francisco alone for the 
year ending June 30th, 1878, were 6,127, not 
one of whom was a Chinese. Out of 4,977 
deaths in the same place and time, 496 Chinese 
and 098 Irish are enumerated. 

Yet, in face of these figures and facts, which 
are drawn from public documents, the follow- 
ing conclusions respecting the immigrants are 
put forth in the Address : 

“The evidence demonstrates heyond cayvfl 





If that excellent man, Gov. Seymour, had 
seen these efforts to teach the Chinese, and 
their results of a preventive and elevating 
nature, he would not, I am sure, declare that 
there has been no assimilation, that the race 
is alien to our institutions, and that their 
presence here in small numbers is dangerous. 
He would have borne in mind that everything 
had been done to hinder their assimilation, 
preventing them by law from becoming citi- 
zens, and then making tliem ineligible to enter 
the schools which would fit them to be citi- 
zens, even though they paid taxes for those 
schools. 

The record of these efforts is contained in 
many reports; but the best digest I have seen 
of their results is in Mr. Gibson’s ‘‘ Chinese in 
America,’”’ a work which I can recommend to 
all who are desirous to learn the truth on this 
subject. From this book and later sources 
the following figures have been gathered : 

Total average attendance at evening schools for 


-schools 
Chinese baptized in United States..... 
Native churches in Presbyterian Mission - 
Chinese pastors, teachers, and helpers............. 15 

A Chinese Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion exists in San Francisco, with members and 
branches over the country. The number which 
has openly ceased from {dolatry is not known ; 
but must be over 5,000. The contributions 
from members for maintaining these efforts 
are daily increasing. It is well to add, also, 
that $12,000 were sent last year by the Chinese 
on that coast to relieve the sufferers from 
yellow fever in the Southern States. 

Into the difficult subject of wages [ will not 
enter. So far as I can learn, the unskilled 
Chinese laborer gets as much on the Pacific 
Coast as his compeer gets on this side for the 
game work, and the prices of food and cloth- 
ing there are less. In their cry against Chinese 
labor the workingmen in California uncon- 
sciously put themselves below their competi- 
tors in the race of endurance, skill, and value 
in the battle of progress; while al] the advan- 
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tages of position, power, language, mashinery, 
and priority are on their side. Charges are 
made that this influx brings with it a 
flood of vice; but where can we find the 
laboring community in all that region which 
has been heathenized by their contact with 
the Chinese? Have the Mormons or the Irish 
been made any worse or different, from the 
presence of these people? 

Even the recent Congressional Committee, 
under Mr. Wright’s chairmanship, in its visit 
to California, where it spent four days, found 
that the labor question was the prominent 
one connected with this subject. Farmers 
tradesmen, mechanics, peddlers, miners, an 
workmen, all agreed that they could not hold 
their own against the Chinaman ; and, without 
intending anything of the sort, they bore the 
strongest testimony in favor of the skill, busi- 
ness capacity, industry, patience, endurance, 
and frugality of the Chinese. 

In fact, it is with their good qualities that 
most fault seems to be found. Whether 
these good qualities are so undesirable that 
immigrants possessing them ought to be ex- 
cluded from the country is a question for Con- 
gress and the Government. These qualities, 
therefore, should have their due prominence in 
our estimate of the bearings of the immigra- 
tion. 

If they find no demand for their labor, no 
remuneration for their outlay, they will not 
come. They are not held at home as serfs by 
feudal barons or great landholders ; they are 
not oppressed, nor compelled to work in mines, 
factories, or penitentiaries, nor in danger of 
starving, from which they hope to escape by 
running away to America. China suffers much 
from the evils of ignorance, poverty, idolatry, 
cruelty, and unjust government, and I would 
not keep back any of their vices. Those who 
have come have, on the whole, I believe, found 
no reason to regret their venture. In the ease 
with which they go and come lies one of the 
benefits they are to derive from mingling with 
us; and also one of the strong reasons for 
believing that the immigration will never be- 
come an invasion. 

I prefer to see the hand of God in the way 
in which the millions of China and Japan are 
being gradually brought out of their long se- 
clusion and ignorance into a knowledge of and 
participation of the benefits existing in Chris- 
tian lands. Those two kingdoms and our own 
land cannot keep apart, and our intercourse 
will prove mutually beneficial, if we only treat 
their people in the same manner as we ask 
them to treat us. Mutual wants will beget the 
desires and means of growing exchanges, and, 
as we stand now in good relations, we have it in 
our power to do them lasting benefits. 

The laws of California declare that the 
Chinese are Indians and aliens, and her legis- 
lators have treated them as if they had no 
rights which we were bound to respect, 
As I believe that the most complete way 
to settle our chronic difficulties with the 
Indians is to induce and help them to be- 
come fit for citizens, so I would set this goal 
before the Chinese. As soon as they have an 
adequate knowledge of English and a certain 
amount of property, give them citizenship, if 
they desire it. An alien race is properly de- 
clared to be dangerous to the state, and the 
only way to remove or neutralize the danger, 
therefore, is by making it eligible for citizen- 
ship. The right to become citizens will stimu- 
late the Chinese to fit themselves for it, and 
there are now about 2,000 of that race born in 
this land who ought not and cannot be de- 
barred. ¢ 

I close this paper by a quotation abridged 
from Senator Morton’s views, written after 
he had returned from California. It ex- 
presses the deliberate opinion of a competent 
observer on this point : 

“The limitation of the right to become 
naturalized to white persons was placed in the 
law when slavery was acontrolling influence in 
our Government, was maintained by the power 
of that institution, and is now retained by the 
lingering prejudices growing out of it. After 
having abolished slavery and established equal 

litical rights, without regard to race or color, 

t would be inconsistent and unsound policy to 
renew and reassert the prejudices poe so race 
by excluding the people of Asia from our 
shores. It would be to establish a new gov- 
ernmental policy upon the basis of color and a 
different form of civilization. In California 
the antipathy to the Mongolian race, though 
differing in its reasons and circumstances of 
ite exhibition, belongs still to the class of 
antipathies springing from race and religion. 
As Americans,standing upon the great doctrines 
of our polity, and seeking to educate the 
masses into their belief, and extending equal 
rights and protection to all races and conditions, 
we cannot now safely take a new departure, 
which in another form shall resurrect the 
odious distinctions which brought upon us a 
civil war. Ifthe Chinese were white people, 
though in all other respects what they are, I do 
not believe that the complaints and warfare 
made against them would have existed to any 

extent. As the law stands, they cannot 
Ee 'saturalieed, and I do not know that any 
proposition has been made to change it. The 
question is whether they shall he permitted to 
come here to work or trade, to acquire proper- 
ty or follow any pursuit. I think they cannot 
be protected in the Pacific States while re- 
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maining in their aliep condition. Without rep- 
resentation in the legislature or Congress, 
without a voice in the selection of officers, 
surrounded by fierce and in many respects un- 
scrupulous enemies, the law will be found in- 
sufficient to screen them from persecution. 
Complete protection can be given them only 
by allowing them to become citizens and ac- 
quire the right of suffrage. Then their votes 
would become important and their persecu- 
tors in great part converted into kindly solic- 
itors. In considering any proposition to pro- 
hibit Chinese immigration, we have to remem- 
ber that they come entirely from the British 
port of Hongkong. Our refusal to permit a 
Chinaman to land, who had embarked at a 
British port upon a British vessel, would be a 
question with the British Government, and not 
the Chinese, The fact that he was a China- 
man, who had never sworn allegiance to that 
Government, would not change the question.” 


The question which asks for solution now is: 
How can we remove the present irritation? Con- 
sidering how the Chinese have been treated, it 
is creditable to them that they have given so 
little provocation o1 resistance to law. The 
facts prove that they have been a benefit to 
the Pacific States, with all the drawbacks al- 
ledged against their presence. I can see no 
more effectual way to remove ¢trife than to 
remove legal disabilities, treat them as we do 
other immigrants, and defend them, if need be, 
in the possession of rights guaranteed them 
by treaty. ; 


Fine Arts. 


WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT. 








BY WM. M. F. ROUND. 





It is safe to say that no American artist in 
this generation has exercised so strong and 
healthy an influence on art in the United States 
as the late William M. Hunt. His death is the 
loss of a prophet and a teacher, He will be 
sorely missed by those who have felt the direct 
magnetism of his personal guidance; but he 
will live in the great things he has predicted 
for our art future, and in his pupils, to whom 
he has bequeathed his theories and principles, 
This man, now lying dead (and so sadly dead), 
gave of himself, soul and body, to art. He had 
that nature that made half-giving impossible. 
He was generous to art, because he loved art, 
and all that he did and all that he said was for 
art’s sake. His temper was that of an enthu- 
siast—flery, impetuous, yet persistent ; grimly 
bent on triumph, but counting the cost of tri- 
umph and reekoning it as naught so long as 
the goal wasreached. His grave does not bury 
him more completely than he buried himself in 
the idea of his life. The idea was art; and art 
was as holyathing to him as many a man’s 
religion. 

Hunt began life asa sculptor. In this he 
mistook his vocation; or, at least, only half 
reached it. He loved form and studied form 
and no shape of grace escaped his eye; but 
bigher than his sense of form was his sense of 
color. As a colorist he had few superiors in 
the world, and no equal in this country. 
There are men who for once have done better 
work in color—doing it half by accident; but 
no artist that we have now hasso carried into 
his work a principle of color, and maintained 
it everywhere, always with good, though with 
somewhat varying results. With very clear 
ideas as to methods in art, Hunt was no slave 
toatheory. His best works were inspirations, 
and he made his theories the slaves of these in- 
spirations. He saw as clearly with the faculty 
divine as any poet; indeed, he was a poet, 
finding expression in form and color, instead of 
words. His best pictures read as clearly of 
sweet and noble things and thoughts as any 
idyl of Tennyson’s or Browning’s. 

Hunt, great as he was as an «:tist, was pre- 
eminently great as a teacher. Such enthusi- 
asm as his is contagious, and those who were his 
pupils tell me how sunlight came into the studio 
with him and shone into all the dark places 
of their study. In his conversation, as in his 
work, he was suggestive. He gave a key-note, 
and those who stood by carried it into a harmony 
of their own. A word of criticism from his 
lips would set a wrong pupil right and leave 
a germ of thought and study for days and 
days. There was more behind Hunt’s pictures 
than in them; and they indicated so plainly 
what was behind them that any wayfarer, run- 
ning, might read. Witness his war pictures, 

“Bugle Call’? and ‘Drummer Boy.” They 
gave shape and form and color to the great 
idea that moved the country. There is as 
plainly a ery “To arms!’’ in that ragged ur- 
chin’s parted lips as if the words were written 
on the canvas. To look upon that staunch 
man and noble horse, braced in intense repose, 
quickens the blood as if one heard the mar- 
tial blare of the uplifted bugle, and, hearing 
for the first time, knew it was the ery of his 
bleeding country. After the “Bugle Call” 
and “‘Drummer Boy,” Hunt: painted nothing 

80 great until he consummated his life-work by 

his death-wWork in the New Capitol at Albany. I 

say his death-work, for undoubtedly it was the 


overwork on these last great masterpieces of 
his that killed the master. 

William Hunt had a most thorough training 
in his profession, and under the very best 
masters. He began in Diisseldorf, where he 
went to study sculpture and where he only 
remained for nine months; when he turned 
from Diisseldorf and sculpture, for Paris and 
painting. He went to Paris in 1848, full of the 
vigor of early manhood, and at the age of 
twenty-four we find him a pupil in the atelier 
of Thomas Couture. The two men were thor- 
oughly in harmony, and between master and 
pupil there arose a friendship that was only 
terminated by death. Couture’s influence on 
Hunt was very marked, and he carried the 
great French painter’s precepts into all bis 
works. He was more than a mere imitator of 
Couture. He grasped the spirit of the atelier 
and brought it home with him, to clothe it 
with his own strong individuality. When he 
returned to America, he found art at a low 
ebb. The mean conventionalities of the old- 
school men hampered everything. Men set 
their palettes and posed their figures after old 
copies set by them, by Stuart, Allston, and 
Copley; and the result was a ludicrous formal- 
ism in all portrait and figure subjects. Art in 
America had the mold of a century on it. All 
the leaders were dead leaders, and all the teach- 
ers mere machines, to do the work of the 
generation of teachers before them. The 
French School had just put on new en- 
ergy, and Hunt came back full of enthu- 
siasm for its principles. He was first looked 
upon with contempt; then tolerated; then 
admired; then approved; then loved, He 
fought his wayinch by inch; but he never 
gave up fighting till he had received full 
recognition, not only in Boston, but from one 
side of the continent to the other. Thought- 
ful students at once recognized a new standard 
of art in his work; but thoughtful students 
were pitifully few in those days, and for 
months after his return the little critics and 
the lesser artists fairly howled in derision of 
his work. Who was this man, who by a sweet 
simplicity and a new estimate of values dared 
to upset their dear and cherished old ideas ? 
He had much the same fight here, only ona 
smaller scale, as the late J. F. Millet had in 
France. Of Millet he had learned much. 
They fought hand in hand for the advance- 
ment of art, and they both lived to see their 
theories completely vindicated by the public. 
Both painters found their most attractive sub- 
jects in French peasant life, and Hunt’s great 
pictures—‘ The Street Musician,” “Girl at the 
Fountain,” “Child Selling Violets,” and ‘The 
Singers’’—are full of the influences of his 
French confrére and the life they both delighted 
in. 

In regard to Mr. Hunt's style, | can hardly 
do better than quote from the “‘ Art Idea,’”’ 
that most admirable book through the pages 
of which Mr. James Jackson Jarves established 
his reputation as one of the fairest art critics 
of his day. [t says of Hunt: “ He is one of 
those who are overinclined to disregard force 
of design for subtleties of expression and 
color; but it is so deliciously done, and with 
so tender or fascinating sentiment, that one 
scarce notes the deficiency of special artistic 
virtue in the attractiveness of the whole pic- 
ture. . . . His style is vaporous and diaph- 
anous, and unpronounced in outline—in fact, 
two unsubstantial ; but singularly clear, broad, 
and effective.”” This criticism would have un- 
doubtedly been much modified had it been 
written last year, instead of a dozen or more 
years ago. The faults named by Mr. Jarves 
were largely corrected in Hunt’s later years. 
Nearly two years ago Hunt was asked to 
paint the panels in the Assembly Chamber in 
the New York State Capitol. At first he objected 
to undertaking the work, but Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Dorshefmer™ at last persuaded him to do 
it. 

Hunt declared that he was not the man for 
the work; but the result has proved that 
Governor Dorsheimer was right in his estimate 
of the artist. The United States has produced 
nothing grander in art than those two splendid 
panels, which Hunt’s friends—and no man had 
warmer ones—must ever regard with great ad- 
miration, mingled with deep grief. These two 
panels represent the close application and in- 
tense study that broke down Hunt’s nervous 
energies. One of his favorite pupils, Miss Helen 
M. Knowlton, tells a pathetic story of this part 
of his life. After speaking of his hard sum- 
mer’s work in making studies at Niagara, she 
says: 

“ September Ist, 1878, found him, with char- 
acteristic punctuality, ready to go to Albany, 
the two compositions painted on large canvases 
with an effect that he hoped to reproduce in 
grand size on the somewhat ill-ligh.ed panels 
of the Assembly Chamber. But.a tiresome 
delay occurred, by which the necessary staging 
could not. be madé ready for him until after 
the middle of October, thus allowing the artist 
less than sixty working days’ in which to ¢om- 
pigfe, the great work. 


r. Hunt was earnestly besought not to 
undertake such a superhuman task; and fora 








time expected to be able only to broadly: 


sketch in the designs, and to leave them 


curtained during the inauguration. But those 
who knew him can understand how he threw 
himself into the work with tremendous energ7, 
tempered by intense thought and keenly crit- 
ical taste, and would see how impossible it was 
for him to rest for a moment while the spell 
was on him, Work went on, sometimes even 
in the night; and Sundays only were given to 
driving and change of scene. e brief vaca- 
tion of two or three days saw him in Boston, 
keenly absorbing Michael Angelo’s ‘ Day,’ 
studying the turn and foreshortening of the 
foot, which caught his eye and seemed to re- 
mind him of the foot of the sleeping mother 
in his own ‘Flight of Night,’ ‘thirsting,’ as 
he said, ‘for knowledge which he so much 
needed,’ feeling how little he knew and how 
great the work he had undertaken. Never for- 
getting to express his delight in the work 
which he enjoyed as only a man can enjoy 
who possessed so eminently the creative fac- 
ulty. Never forgetting to speak with delight 
of his co-workers in Albany, and of the help- 
fulness of everyone concerned. Of the com- 
mittee he said: ‘Their applause makes me 
modestly hopeful of success.’ ”’ 

And he was successful. Critics who had 
never apprecidted his work stood silent hefore 
these pictures. Other critics became enthusi- 
astic in their praise, and then our artist should 
have rested. Rest was impossible to him. 
He returned from his triumph in Albany to 
his work in his studio. Here he toiled until 
he was completely broken down. One of the 
last of his works was an admirable picture of 
himself. His strong, nervous, picturesque 
face confronts me as I write. A face like 
Leonardo da Vinci. A sallow face, with mo- 
bile features and deep-set, glistening eyes, that 
search and search and search. His beard falls 
upon his breast, and his hair, already gray, is 
closely cropped, showing a well-shaped head. 
He is lithe of figure, quick of movement, 
never at rest—never at rest till now. Those 
who had his close friendship prize their me- 
mory of it as beyond price. As a conversa- 
tionist he had few equals. He was original in 
every word he uttered, and under all his say- 
ings was arich vein of strong common sense. 
With heartiness and deep and tender grief 
many will find an echoin their hearts to the 
following words, written by a friend of the 
dead artist. He says: ‘‘ What Boston loses, in 
the abrupt termination of this career, it would 
not be easy to state to those not familiar with 
Mr. Hunt’s personal pr and infl 
The stimulus, inspiration, and guidance 
(whatever we may call it) imparted by him 
was something the absence of which will be 
missed by all who have a hand in local art 
production or care for its progress, . . . 
It is truly a great and leading spirit whose 
light has thus suddenly been quenched, one 
that fought manfully for the highest ideal, in 
the midst of our blunt and self-satisfied civil- 
ization of dollars and cents.” 
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Sanitary. 
SANITARY APPARATUS AND AP- 
PLIANCES. 


Tue artificial circumstances which give rise 
to disease make it imperative to provide such 
contrivances as will compensate foror prevent 
the evils which are found to accrue therefrom. 
Hence, invention has here a very large field 
of inquiry and adaptation. So much is hidden 
or unknown that it is not difficult to offer 
in the market much that seems reputable, but 
{s really of little value. On the other hand, so 
much is really needed and so much can be 
done by art to remedy evils that the whole 
subject is worthy of the careful attention of 
the public. 

Scientfic men need carefully to note whether 

methods proposed accord with the laws of 
matter, while practical workmen must be also 
appealed to for their experiences. So import- 
ant has the subject become in Great Britain 
that, in connection with the Sanitary Institute 
which meets each year, there is an exhibit of 
apparatus and appliances, often numbering sey- 
eral hundred specimens. Contrivances for wa. 
ter-supply, filters, kitchen and scullery conven- 
iences, sewer-pipes, traps, water-closet arrange- 
ments, stationery bowls and wash-tubs, ventila- 
tion and heating systems, mode of pipe-laying 
and plumbing, gas-fixtures and gas-supply,cowls 
and sewer engines, pneumatic and dry-earth 
systems, excreta pails and sanitary tubes of all 
descriptions, air-beds, invalid chairs and lit- 
ters, sash-openers and fasteners, pump ventila- 
tors and valve-closets, and a thousand and one 
other things for 10 days excite the attention 
of visitors and arouse the emulation of invent- 
ors and rival firms. The exhibit this year is to 
be held at Croydon, commencing Oct. 2ist, 
under a patronage and superintendence in 
which appears the names of such men as B. W. 
Richardson, Brudenell Carter, Prof. Corfield, 
Dr. Chaumont Hassine, Field, Galton, and 
other well-known sanitarians. 

We heard a few weeks since that something 
of the kind had been inaugurated by the New 
Jersey State Boavd of Health and the officers 

the great Annual Fair held at Waverly, N. 
So, on a beautiful day, week before last, 
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we took our seat in the Pennsylvania Railroad 


cars, and within an hour found ourselves on 
the fair-ground, so beautifully situated and so 
well adapted for an annual exhibit. 

We went especially to see what beginning 
could be made for such an exhibit, and 
whether enough could be attracted there- 
to to make its continuance feasible. To 
the casual visitor there was not very 
much to attract ; but when we found ourselves 
in the oversight of the superintendent we had 
no difficulty in finding enough to interest us 
for several hours. A Newark plumber and 
sanitary engineer had, at his own expense, 
erected a small building and put up a com- 
plete system of bath-room, ventilating, and 
kitchen apparatus, in which the kind and join- 
ing of pipes, the mode of ventilation, the 
working of various traps and other appliances, 
and the internal arrangements for all water 
carriage and other delivery could be minutely 
examined. How to prevent the escape of 
sewer-gas, how to test imperfect methods, 
how to secure ventilation in addition to that 
of the soil-pipes, etc. was delineated far better 
than it could be by any written description. 
This one exhibit alone, containing and illus- 
trating so many of the points which interest 
every family, amply repaid us for our visit. 
Various forms and material of glazed pipes, 
automatic and other traps, patent kitchen- 
sinks, various forms and methods of basin and 
water-closet delivery, patent self-closing or 
hermetical faucets, stills for distilling water, 
window ventilators, percolating coffee-pots, 
cistern-filters, various disinfectants and pre- 
servative fluids, and a new life-boat apparatus 
attracted deserved attention. 

On the committee of examination and awards 
we found members of the State Board’ of 
Health; Professors Murray and Cook, of New 
Brunswick ; Prof. Leeds, of Stevens Institute; 
the city civil engineers of Hoboken and 
Paterson; and others well known as sanitary 
experts. 

The committee seemed thorough in its work 
and were exact in their statements, both of com- 
mendation and disapproval. For instance, we 
noted that they exposed the faulty chemical 
composition of two vaunted disinfectants, and 
gave award to the one least known to the pub- 
lic. 

The Bower Trap received the medal in its 
department. The Scannell Kitchen-sink re- 
ceived a diploma as an improvement. The 
grand silver medal was awarded to E. Dunn, 
of Newark, for the display of plumber’s work 
and of the best system of water and soil delivery 
for houses 

Honorable mention was made of some other 
appliances promotive of health and of house- 
hold convenience. We are glad to know that 
the managers were so far encouraged with the 
exhibit that they intend next year to secure a 
direct competition of all the most prominent 
sanitary appliances used in houses, as well ag 
to encourage a display in all departments of 
sanitary invention. Only thus can the public 
be informed of the real merits or demerits of 
the fixtures so rapidly multiplying, some of 
which are indispensable, some utterly and 
fraudulently worthless, while others do not ac- 
complish the results which their inventors 
honestly claim. We see no way in which the 
public is so likely to be informed as to there 
appliances. The exhibit is under such man- 
agement as to secure the joint investigation of 
scientists and practical dealers. We hall it as 
a new development of sanitary enterprise. 
We understand that it is the intention of those 
having it in charge to secure for next year a 
large exhibit from abroad, as well. We know 
of nosurer way of diffusing sanitary intelli- 
gence than by thus enabling the people to see 
for themselves how the best conditions of 
healthful life can be secured and how they 
may be delivered from the perils so incident to 
house and city life. 








Biblical Research 


*¢ But six hundred men [of Benjamin] turned 
and fled to the wilderness unto the rock Rim- 
mon, and abode in the rock Rimmon four 
months”? (Judges xx, 47). Where was this 
Cliff of the Pomegranate ? is a question which 
has been asked many years, with no satisfac- 
tory answer, till now a new one is proposed. 
Gesenius, in his Hebrew Lexicons, together 
with Roediger, in his ‘‘ Thesaurus,” was wont 
to connect this Rimmon with the Rimmon of 
Saul’s history (‘‘quo referunt etiam.—I 8am. xiv, 
2”): “*A Pomegranate which is in Migron.’’ 
It is now an acknowledged fact among Bible 
students that Geba lay on the southern brow 
and Michmash on a@ northern spur of a deep 
valley called Wédt Suwainit, taking rise near 
Bethel and émptying into Wddi Fuwar, which 
in turn merges into Wddi Kelt, whose waters 
irrigate the plain of Jericho. As long ago as 
1852 Dr. Edw. Robinson heard of a large cave 
in this Suwainit “valley: “On the right, 








about a quarter of an hour below where 
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we crossed, it again contracts and pass- 
es off between high perpendicular preci- 
pices, which (our guide said) continue a 
great way down and increase in grandeur. In 
one of them is a large cavern, called Jéihah ” 
(“ Bibl. Res.,2-4, 441),-The survey of the Ex- 
ploration Fund confirmed the existence of this 
cave; but did not notice ft as possessed of 
special interest. Not long ago the somewhat 
flighty rector of 8t. Saviour’s, Manchester, by 
a literal rendering of the Hebrew preposition 
5 (68) as “in,” instead of ‘‘at, by, near, on, 
with,” when expressing locality, conceived 
that the six hundred Benjaminites must have 
been hidden in a cliff, actually surrounded by 
native rock, while staying in their place of 
refuge—plunged into the profound recesses of 
some enormous cavern. Accordingly, he 
communicated with the Fund, asking that 
search might be made on the new map 
and in the memoirs. A _ cave, reported 
as Mugharet ed Jai, was found, the same 
as Dr. Robinson’s; but nothing further. 
Little daunted, but the rather encouraged, 
he then requested that some one at Jeru- 
salem should be sent to make a special exam- 
ination of the cave, valley, etc. The Rev. H. 
B. Rawnsley went, and has sent back along 
account of the whole matter. He found the 
cave an extensive one, used as a place of win- 
ter shelter by shepherds for their flocks, ex- 
tremely irregular in shape, running about four 
hundred feet into the cliff, into which six hun- 
dred men might be able to crowd, if need be, on 
an emergency, and three hundred, perhaps, 
find ample lodging. It-was, withal, in a spot 
of extremely difficult access, requiring the vis- 
itor to round two projecting shoulders of rock 
(in doing which the guide had to go barefoot 
and one of the party was forced to turn back, 
from a giddiness), to crawl up a steep scarpway, 
and to enter over an inclined plane of slippery 
surface. Asto asupply of food in this wild, 
rocky ravine, of course, there could be none. 
And as to the supply of water for six hundred 
men? Well, there is the fountain of the wddi, 
Ain Suwainit, on the cliff to the west, toward 
Jebd, which twenty goatskins could empty; 
but, as this is rather scanty, there is also Ain 
Farah, down the valley, at the distance of an 
hour and a half, or two others still further 
away—all too remote for the necessities of the 
case, For the Rimmon—why, almost anything 
in the way of a tree would answer ; and so it 
proves. It is admitted that no pomegranate 
survives in the valley, nor even an acacia, after 
which the ravine is supposed to have been 
named. But then there is a single fig-tree not 
far from the cave, and one solitary karid tree 
beside Ain Suwainit, perched on the brow of a 
precipitous ledge. Of course, the rector, Mr. 
Birch, is in ecstasies. He delights in such 
wonderful precision in the use of terms by the 
Bible, as the preposition b& ‘‘in,” the word 
sela “‘a cliff,” migron “a precipice,” and 
*tooth,’’ descriptive of the pillar on the north 
side of the passage, because Mr. Rawnsley 
happened to speak of “‘a tooth of rock that, 
like a tower on a bracket, hangs in mid air at 
the angle of the rock cliff.’’ Naturally, also, 
he characterizes the generally accepted site of 
Rimmon, the actual Remmin, perched on its 
rocky hight, ‘‘ as a pretender, which by virtue 
of its name has had greatness thrust upon it ’’; 
and merely because it is seated on a rocky tell, 
rather than in a rocky cliff, and because his 
cliff is the rock on which it must go to pieces. 
The Committee of the Fund sreak of all this 
as ‘‘a curious and interesting uiscovery,’’ but 
express no confidence in the identification. 
We treat of it at some length’ from a desire to 
report faithfully what is being attempted in 
the line of biblical investigation. In our 
judgment, the whole conception rests on a 
false interpretation of the Hebrew preposition 
“in,’? and has no other basis than an un- 
bridled fancy. 

...-In the passage Joshua xiii, 22, in the 
Septuagint, we read: ‘‘Balaam also, the son of 
Beor, the soothsayer, did the children of Israel 
slay with the sword, among them that were 
slain by them.” The rendering of the Sep- 
tuagint (Tischendorf’s ed.) reads: kai rdv 
Badadu tov tov Bewp tov pavtiv Grénrewvav év 
Th porh. The expression év for}, says Frankel 
(in his ‘‘ Vorstudien,’’ p. 187), which has caused 
much perplexity to commentators and gives 
rise to diverse emendations (¢, 9,, mpovoyh, 
Oxf., év pougdig év tporg, Ald. and Complat.), 
is at once explicable when reference is made 
to the Hagadah, which is quoted in Jonathan 
ben-Uzziel’s Chaldee Paraphrase on Numbers 
xxxi, 6, and is as follows: ‘‘Balaam flew into 
the air by his magic arts, and Phivebas threw 
him down.” So that. év pox} means in the fall. 
We. regret that this nonsense, which is found 
in the art. Midrash in Kitto’s “Cyclop.,” has 
also been répeated in McClintock and Strong’s 
“‘Cyclop.,” s. v. Midrash. The difficulty fs not 
so great as is generallyimagined. As tothe word 
35n3, “with the sword,’ it is omitted in the 
Alexandrian Codex and Vatican Text (ed. 
Tischendorf). In the Talm. Bab. Sanhedrim, 
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ets. According to Frankel, the Septuagint 


translated 39N3 by év Aorgs but here is his 
mistake. By Sov} the Sept. meant D>"95n-bx, 
‘among them that -were slain,” as can be seen 
from Josh. xi, 6, where the word ossn 
is translated Tetpotwpévove, Now, if we read 
instead of borp#—rpor}, which ts in fact the 
reading of the Aldine, Complutensian, and 
other MSS8., and which is also quoted by Biel in 
his ‘‘Novus Thesaurus Philologicus,” all difficulty 
| is removed, as there need not be any recurrence 
to such ingenious interpretations as Frankel 
and his followers have adopted. 


Personatities, 


A RECENT writer states that Dr. Pusey con- 
tinues to work regularly and arduously, and 
that he keeps his rooms at Oxford strewed 
with huge folios. ‘‘ As you enter, you tumble 
over Saint Augustine, and only pick yourself 
up to come to grief next moment over Saint 
Chrysostom. But you are relieved to think it 
need not be sacrilege to place your hat on a 
substantial copy of Hooker’s ‘Ecclesiastical 
Polity,’ which is ready quite handy.” Dr. Lid- 
don was once asked whether Dr. Pusey ever 
took time to dine. ‘‘ Well,’”’ he said, ‘‘I once 
called on Dr. Pusey about luncheon-time, and 
found a chop in a plate on one of his books 
and some potatoes hiding themselves among 
the papers. I never had any other evidence 
that he ate.” He is very popular in the Uni- 
versity. At Commemoration, says the writer, 
let any one cry out in the theater ‘Three 
cheers for Dr. Pusey,” and he will be surprised 
by the perfect hurricane of applause that will 
greet the name. 


....Mr. Robert Goelet, one of the well- 
known Goelet brothers, millionaires, who died 
in this city, last week, was a great-grandson of 
a Huguenot refugee, named John Goelet, who 
came to New York in the early part of the last 
century. He bought a farm in what is now 
the older part of the city. His son Peter, the 
grandfather of the brothers, was a merchant, 
dealing in metals and hardware, and bequeathed 
his business to the father of the brothers, who, 
when he died, in 1830, left an immense landed 
estate. During the past forty-nine yéars the 
Goelet brothers have devoted themselves, like 
the Astors, solely to the care of their property. 
The deceased lived in a large house on the 
northwest corner of Broadway and Seventeenth 
Street. The fortune he has left is estimated at 
$15,000,000. His brother Peter 1s believed to 
be worth at leaet ten millions more. He is a 
bachelor and is about seventy-eight years old. 


....- The London Spectator discusses the ques- 
tion whether wealth isa help to. popularity, 
and declares that Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Beaconsfield are both comparatively poor 
men, ‘leading simple lives and utterly care- 
less of that ‘visible opulence’ which is sup- 
posed so greatlyto impress the multitude.” 
The Queen also keeps less state than half her 
nobles,and what little she does keep is not 
visible; and she is reverenced, by comparison 
with her Hanoverian predecessors, to adora- 
tion. 

.... Jenny Lind writes to a gentleman in this 
eity, who desired to engage her tosing again 
fn this country: “‘The kind feeling which you 
were pleased to tell me still continues toward 
me in America, notwithstanding the lapse of 
time since my departure from that youth-in- 
spiring country, can only fill my heart with 
@till deeper gratitude toward that great conti- 
nent where I received such warm hospitality 
and met with such appreciation of my cher- 
ished lot.’ 


...-Mr, Alcott says that Mr. Emerson’s ghar- 
acteristic writings were and are the result of 
notes which he has gathered in and from. his 
daily observations. From these notes he selects 
those on the subject upon which he wishes to 
write, and, getting them arranged in proper 
order, his essay is written. ‘This is the 
secret of the beauty and entirety of his par- 
agraphs,” says Mr. Alcott. 











....Lionel Tennyson, son of the poet, is to 
succeed to the Lincolnshire estate of his uncle, 
Rev. Charles Turner, whose surname he will 
consequently assume. He is the laureate’s 
younger son. 


....Dr. Schliemann and Professor Virchow 
have both left the Troad, and are going to En- 
gland. Mrs. Schliemann has been staying at 
Boulogne, for the benefit of her health, 


....The Czar of Russia owes his escape from 
Nihilist assassins, it is said, to a coat of mail 
which has been hit many times, but has always 
resisted the bullets. 


| 4u.The Rev. Joseph Cook has returned to 
Bostén, and will begin his Monday lectures 
about the first of November. 


_ .++-The latest description of Ruskin fs that 
be is a mild-looking, washed-out, sort of per- 





fol. 10, col. 3 (Warsaw ed.) it is put in brack- 


sonage, not too well dressed. 











Mr. Epson at Saratoga read a remark- 
able paper upon the changes produced: in 
metals by slowly heating them with a current 
of electricity to a very high temperature. Ifa 
piece of platinum wire be heated in the usual 
manner to incandescence, just short of melt- 
ing, it will gradually waste away ; if allowed 
to cool, and then heated up again a few times 
in succession, it will crumble to pieces. If ex- 
amined by a microscope after the first heating, 
its surface will be found to be cracked and fis- 
sured. Mr. Edison attributes this to the ex- 
plosive liberation of gases occluded in the wire. 
If, however, the wire, the first time it is heated, 
is very gradually raised to incandescence 
in a vacuum, taking from 24 to 86 hours to 
bring it to its full glow, it can be carried to a 
much higher temperature than otherwise, 
emitting from five to ten times as much light ; 
and, what is more important, it does not waste 
or crumble, however often or suddenly it may 
afterward be heated up. When cool, it is found 
to be dense, sonorous, and springy, with a high 
polish on the surface. The discovery seems 
to be one of extreme importance in its relation 
to electric lighting on the small scale—i.e., the 
electric lighting of dwelling-houses, etc., as 
opposed to that of public places. 


... Rosetti, of Padua, has recently been 
making some new investigations relating to 
the temperature of the sun. He has dis- 
cussed and tested the law of radiation of heat, 
carrying his experiments through a higher 
range of temperature than his predecessors, 
and has shown quite conclusively that the law 
known as that of Dulong and Petit is only ap- 
proximate at low temperatures and fails com- 
pletely at high. He proposes a new formula, 
which represents much better the results of 
observation, and, applying it to the sun, finds 
for its effective temperature 10,000° Centigrade 
or 18,000° Fahrenheit—a number which falls in 
much better with the results of astronomical 
work than that of the French physicists, who, 
basing their conclusions on the law of Dulong 
and Petit, made the solar temperature only 
triflingly higher than that of the lime-light or 
electric arc. In this connection should be 
mentioned the interesting experiments of Pro- 
fessor Langly, who compared the solar radia- 
tion directly with that of the flame at the 
mouth of a Bessemer converter, and found the 
sun’s radiation to be at least 100 times as pow- 
erful in its thermal intensity and at least 5,000 
times as powerful in its luminosity, 


...- We make distinctions in botanical works 
between plants indigenous to the locality and 
plants introduced; but, after all, in many 
cases it is probable that large numbers of those 
we term indigenous may have been wanderers 
from some other spot, only that the event hap- 
pened before modern history dates. The pro- 
cess is still going on, and, by some means or 
other, plants are continually moving from 
place to place. During the past year Dr. A. 
Guttinger, the originator of the Herbarium of 
the Flora of the State of Tennessee in the State 
Library, has discovered in the vicinity of Nash- 
ville Anacharis Oanadensis, Heteranthera ren- 
t{formis, Herpestis rotundifolia, Panioum Colonum, 
Panicum agrostoides, and Paspalum Walteri- 
anum, all of which, it is believed, did not 
exist there a few years ago. Panicum Colonum 
has probably not been found in the United 
States before. Solanum rostratum, the plant 
of the Western plains on which it is supposed 
the Colorado potato-beetle subsisted before it 
found our famous vegetable, {is also natural- 
{zed in the vicinity of Nashville. 


..«eThe botany of the United States has 
been so well served by United States botanists, 
connected chiefly with our Government ex- 
plorations and surveys, that foreign botani 
have not had much chance to gain credit in 
that special field ; but in the botany of the rest 
of the American Continent we have had to de- 
pend wholly on foreign work for what we know 
of it. Alittle advance has been made, how- 
ever, by American botanists in this hitherto 
foreign field, and the work of Drs, Parry and 
Palmer last year in Mexico is receiving good 
praise from European scientific sources. 


....Some bulbs preserve their vitality fora 
long while, and instances are on record where 
valuable plants have been introduced to 
culture from herbarfum specimens. Prof. 
Supton, of the Vanderbilt University, at Nash- 
ville, recently exhibited a specimen growing 
of the “‘ Mexican soap-plant”’ (probably mean- 
ing the Chlorogalum pomeridianum) which had 
been dry for overayear. Prof. Supton says 
the root is used by the Mexican women for all 
ordinary purposes of cleansing. 


...»The number of asteroids has now risen 
to 204. -Several of the missing ones have been 
rediscovered, among them Frigga, which, after 
betng lost for more than 12 years, was found 
by Peters, some 6 or 8 degrees away from her 
proper (predicted) place. 











Pebbles. 


Tom Moors traced his descent from the 
Ark, as follows: Noah had three sons—Shem, 
Ham, and one more. 


...-Professor: “What is the fundamental 
condition of existence?’ Student: ‘ Time.” 
Professor: “How do you explain that?’ 
Student: “Very easily. How can a person 
exist if he hasn't the time for it?” 


----“*Are you aware that you breathe 
eighteen times a minute, and three thousand 
cubic feet, or about three hundred and seventy- 
five hogsheads, of air per hour?’ What a ter- 
rific question to propound to a pers. who has 
been eating onions. 


..».The following is told of a young gentle- 
man who was passing an examination in 
physics. He was asked: ‘‘ What planets 
were known to the ancients?’ He responded : 
‘Well, sir, there were Venus, and Jupiter, 
and ’’—after a pause—“‘ I think the Earth ; but 
Iam not quite certain.” 





...-A Kansas genius, representing himself 
asa practical farmer, has been lately visiting 
all the fairs with a prize pumpkin, and took 
the premiums every time. It measured seven 
feet in circumference and weighed 229 pounds. 
Several days ago, at Council Grove, a rival 
farmer attempted to tap the pumpkin, in the 
absence of its owner, to get some of the seeds, 
and discovered that it was made of wood. 


.+»»Miss Calino goes for the first time to 
view the sea at Dieppe. At her departure for 
home, her sister recommends her to carry back 
some sea-water in a bottle. She goes down to 
the shore and fills her vial with water. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter not fill it up like that, missy,” said a sailor; 
“bekase, it being low water now, when the 
tide rises it’ll bust your bottle.” Miss Calino, 
quite convinced, pours out half the water and 
departs. 


..--It is related of the Count Von Moltke 
that when war was declared by France the 
great general was seriously indisposed. On 
learning the news at an advanced hour in the 
evening, the king had him aroused. ‘‘ War is 
declared,’’ said the king. ‘‘ With whom ?”’ 
asked the general. ‘*‘ With France,’ was the 
reply. ‘The third portfolio on the left” was 
ali the Count vouchsafed to say, and he fell 
asleep immediately. 


....-Bethlehem, N. H., fs now full of hay- 
fever victims. They don’t escape the disease 
altogether ; but it don’t tackle ’em so severely 
asathome. The language heard at the hotel 
there is peculiar. A guest will throw his eyes 
heavenward and remark: “Id loogs like raid 
this—atchee—mordig.’”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ replies an- 
other. ‘‘I thig—aitchuuuu—I thig—aacheee ! 
--yes, I thig we'll hay sub—kratschuuu |— 
fallig weather be—cheeeeaitach |—fore evedig.” 


...-The toothpick market is agitated. Those 
chiefly inuse are of whitewood and pointed at 
both ends. A patent for fourteen years was ob- 
tained for them in 1866, and the factory of the 
Boston owners at Bucksfield, Me., used from 
8,000 to 5,000 cords of wood yearly and turned 
out incalculable quantities. A box of 2,500 sold 
for 25 cents, and the profit was large. About 
eighteen months ago another Boston firm start- 
ed a factory in the woods of Ohio and used 
similar machinery. The price then began tam- 
bling, and fell to 20 cents at retail, then to 18, 
14, and 12. 


..-.-An English writer has been sharply crit- 
icising the management of the London public 
schools, known as the “ Board schools,” and 
produces the following specimens of the writ- 
ten examinations of some of the acholars: 
“ Where is Turin?’ ‘‘Tureen is the capiptal 
of Chiner; the peepul there lives on burds’ 
nests and has long tails.” ‘‘ What do you know 
of the patriarch Abraham?’ “He was the 
father of Lot and ad tew wifes, wun was called 
Hishmale and the t’other Haygur. He kept 
wun at home and he turned the t’other into 
the desert, where she became a pillow of salt 
in the day-time and a pillow of fire at nite.” 


..-'*Let’s see. They raise some wheat in 
Minnesota, don’t they?’’ asked a Schoharie 
Granger, of a Minnesota farmer. ‘“‘ Raise 
wheat! Who raises wheat? No, sir; decided- 
ly, no, sir. It raises itself. Why, if we under- 
took to cultivate wheat in that state, it would 
run us out. There wouldn’t be any place to 
put our house.” ‘But I’ve been told that 
grasshoppers take a good deal of it.” “Of 
course, they do. If they didn’t, I don’t know 
what we would do. The stuff would run all 
over the state and drive us out—choke us up. 
Those grasshoppers are a Godsend, only there 
ain’t balf enough of ’em.” “Is the wheat 
pice and plump?’ “Plump! Why, [ don’t 
know what you call plump wheat ; but there 
are seventeen in our family, including ten - 
servants, and when we want bread we just go 
out and fetch in a kernel of wheat and e 
it.” “Do you ever soak it in water first ?’’ 
Oh },no; that wouldn’t do. It would swell 
a little. and then we couldn’t get it in our 
range-oven.”’ 
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School and College. 


Ir is reported that the committee nominated 
by the French Chamber to remodel the legisla- 
tion respecting primary instruction is about to 
introduce several important changes in the 
French schools. Primary instruction will be 
made gratuitous, obligatory, and unsectarian. 
The state will charge itself with the expense. 
No public teacher will be taken from the ranks 
of a religious order ; but, under certain condi- 
tions, authorized religious orders will be per- 
mitted to open private schools. All religious 
instruction by the masters in the public 
schools is prohibited; but such instruction 
may be given between leseons, should the pa- 
rents desire it. The report of the committee 
provides that instruction shall be given in the 
primary schools {n morals, reading, writing, 
elements of French literature, geography, his- 
tory, elements of natural science, physics and 
mathematice—their application to agriculture, 
health, and the industrial arts; with manual 
-abor and the use of various implements, the 
elements of drawing, modeling, and music, and 
gymnastics. In addition to these, for the 
boys, military exercises; and for the girls, 
needlework. 





-... Johns Hopkins University began ite au- 
tamn term Tuesday, September 80th. The aver- 
age attendance last year at each lecture in thir- 
teen different courses was nearly 100. The most 
popular course was that on the German Em- 
pire ; the least popular that on the Greek Scrip- 
tures. President Eliot’s course on English 
Literature, to be given during the coming win- 
ter, it is thought will be fully attended. Lec- 
tures on ethics and the history of philosophy 
will be given by Professor George 8. Morris, 
and examinations onthe same will be held. 
The public course in this department will be 
on “ British Thought and Thinkers’’; and the 
first lecture, on February 23d, will be on “‘ The 
General Characteristics of the English Mind.” 


...-The Belgian bishops have forrally re- 
solved, with regardto the new education law, 
that absolution is to be refused to all teachers 
and pupils of the public normal schools; that, 
teaching in all public schools being schismatic- 
al, all teachers employed in them are excommu- 
nicated ; that absolution is to be refused to 
the teachers of all public schools, without any 
exception ; and that the children attending the 
public schools, being considered as acting 
without discernment, may be admitted pro- 
visionally to first communion. 


..»-Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, who until recent- 
ly has been at the head of a well-known gym- 
nasium in this city, has accepted the appoint- 
ment of superintendent of the new gymnasium 
at Harvard College. Dr. Sargent graduated 
from Bowdoin, in 1872, and from the Yale Medi- 
cal School, in 1875. He has made gymnastics a 
study, believing that many diseases can be 
overcome by “‘ gymnastic treatment.”” At Har- 
vard he will have a seat in the faculty. 


...-The colored teachers of Kentucky com- 
plain that the present colored school fund of 
the state fs totally inadequate to give the col- 
ored children general elementary instruction ; 
that in many districts schools are not held at 
all ; and that the average salary of the colored 
teachers is only $50 a year. The sum per cap- 
{ta which the fund yields is only about one- 
fourth that given a white child, with a differ- 
ence of four years in the limit of school age 
in favor of the latter. 


.... The report of the Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation for 1877, which has just been pub- 
lished, fixes the school population of the coun- 
try, including states and territories, at 14,227,- 
748, and shows the income for all the states and 
territories, not including Wyoming, to be for 
that year $86,866,166. This is the sum spent 
im a single year for school purposes. 


...-Rey. George T. Ladd has accepted the 
chair of mental and moral philosophy in Bow- 
doin College, to which he was elected at the 
last commencement. Mr. Ladd is a Western 
man, a graduate of Western Reserve College, 
and at present pastor of an important church 
pn Milwaukee, Wis. 


..eeTwo Indians from Hampton are to serve 
as teachers for the 250 young Indian pupils 
whom Captain H. C. Pratt is collecting in the 
Indian Country for the new industrial school at 
Carlisle, Penn. 

....Professor Barbour, pastor of the Yale 
College Church, has succeeded temporarily 
Professor Hoppin, of the Yale Theological 
School, as instructor in homiletics. 


...-Miss Louisa M. Alcott, it iseaid, was the 
first woman who registered her name in Con 
cord, Mass., in order to vote for members of 
he school committee. 

....There are five Chinese boys in attend- 
ance at Philips Exeter (N. H.) Academy this 
term. 

-..-Professor Thacher, of Yale College, is 
reported to be seriously ill. 
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Missions, 


Ons of the two missionaries in company 
with Dr. Mullens from Zanzibar to Mpwapwa, 
on the way to the London mission on Lake 
Tanganyika (Mr. Southon), writes from 
Mpwapwea, under date of July 16th, giving the 
particulars of the death of Dr. Mullens. He 
says Dr. Mullens as soon as he arrived at Zan- 
zibar began to busy himself with the affairs of 
the expedition. It was arranged that he should 
make the scientific observations, negotiate 
with the chiefs, and settle claims for “‘ hongo,”” 
or tribute. Mr. Griffith had charge of the 
commissariat department, and Mr. Southon of 
the porters, their work, food, and all medical 
and camp arrangements. Dr. Mullens found 
the journey a very tiresome one, as the long 
grass very greatly impeded the progress of the 
bearers of his chair. He was generally tired 
out and was almost always late in arriving at 
camp. He made the best of everything and 
bore the fatigues of the journey and the 
inconveniences of camp life uncomplain- 
ingly. His appetite was good until he 
was seized with his fatal fllness. After leay- 
ing the coast, he began to accustom him- 
self to walking every day, and sometimes 
would make a day’s journey entirely on foot. 
He wrote in his journal every day and made 
many scientific observations. He said on one 
occasion: ‘If I could devise a means by which 
one could be carried without discomfort to 
one’s self or the men, then it would be an un- 
mitigated pleasure to travel in this part of 
Africa. The climate ie simply delightful. 
Cold nights make a double blanket desirable ; 
but who cares for cold when in such tents as 
ours? Then, again, the heat is never really 
great. I have not found it at any time more 
that 78 deg., and we always travel in the cool- 
est part of the day. Food, too, is very good 
and very cheap. When we can get three fowls 
for ashilling,a gallon of honey for 2s., and 
20 Ibs. of rice for 1s., who would not be happy 
in such a country?” He watched the men at 
work with great interest, and sometimes 
helped them; and often, when the loading 
process was going on, one could hear 
Bwana kubwa njoo (great master, come 
here) from some one needing his help. He 
was 4 favorite with all. At Kitange, 150 miles 
from Saadani, he caught a severe cold; but 
made a journey of six miles in spite of it, ar- 
riving at Rubeho on Saturday, exhausted and 
feverish. Sunday he was in bed and doctored 
himself. On Monday a fit of vomiting came on, 
and Dr. Southon and Dr. Baxter (who met the 
party from Mpwapwa) were called in. Tues- 
day he seemed better, and a journey of eight 
miles was made, to Chakombe. Wednesday he 
was worse, Inflammation of the bowels set in, 
and Thursday morning he sank intoa delirium, 
and died at 5.20 a. m., July 10th. After his 
death he was taken immediately to Mpwapwa, 
a distance of 29 miles. Mr. Last, of the Church 
Mission at that place, made a coffin from the 
sides of a cart, and the body was buried on the 
side of a hill. Dr. Southon, in concluding his 
letter, states that he is considering a new 
route for the remainder of the journey to Ujiji, 
through the Ugogo country. Only three men 
have deserted him and all his goods are in 
good condition. 





....The American Free Baptist mission in 
Lower Bengal, India, has an interesting and 
encouraging report to make for the year end- 
ing March, 1879. The mission consists of five 
stations—Midnapore, Balasore, Jellasore, San- 
tipore, and Bhimpore. According to the tables 
of statistics, there were added at these stations 
46 by baptism, 38 by letter, and 8 by confession 
—in all 87. Some 82 were dismissed, 6 were 
excluded, 14 were restored, and 8 died. The 
total number of members is 478 and there 
are 458 scholars in Sunday-school.. The re- 
port for Balasore refers with satisfaction to the 
liberal contributions of the native members, to 
the increase in spirituality, and to the progress 
in numbers. In five years the church in Bala- 
sore has more than doubled its mem- 
bers. The szenana work, conducted by 
Miss Phillips, has been very successful, the 
average attendance having been about 145. 
Some gratifying changes are noticed among 
the people of the district. The missionary is 
received with joy. In one village half a dozen 
families have broken caste and are studying 
the Bible; in another a dozen families have 
put away the Hindu for the Christian Bible; 
and now not less than 300 or 400 families have 
broken caste, discarded idol worship, and are 
on the way to become professing Christians. 
The missionary on one occasion received a 
Brahmin and 20 men of other castes, who 
showed that they had broken caste by dining 
with him. Mr. Marshall was astonished at 
the remarkable zeal shown for Christianity by 
these poor people, who evidently knew little of 
it; and he inquired for the cause of it. The 
explanation he believes to be this: 

6s are among the most deeply re- 
tigious of ‘the people ot India. They ‘ord 
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one of the best examples known of a religion 
in life. So is the religious faculty in 
them should their faith in one form of 
belief fail, they would immediately embrace 
another, to satisfy the cravings of the devo- 
tional spirit. . . . Their faith in Hinduism 
is gone; and, having learned that salvation full 
and free is being offered through faith in 


Christ, they have determined to accept the- 


Gospel as it is presented in his name.” 


Mr. Marshall says the movement is increasing. 
‘The whole district of Balasore and that of 
Nilgirt and the section to the south seem so 
thoroughly ripe for the harvest” that it looks 
as though the work would go on until Christ 
reigns, instead of Krishnu. The number of 
schools in the several districts of the mission 
is 95, with 1,729 scholars. 


...-The Rey. Albert Whiting, of the Ameri. 
can Presbyterian Mission in China, who fell a 
victim to famine fever in the midst of his 
labors for the relief of the suffering and dying, 
was held in such high esteem by the Chinese 
that, when he was buried, they offered to wor- 
ship him as they worship their own ancestors. 
The following account of the case is given by 
the Missionary Record of the English Presby- 
terian Church : 


“A touching incident of Chinese apprecta- 
tion has recently occurred in connection with 
the interment of the body of the Rev. Albert 
Whiting. Mr. Whiting, of the American Pres- 
byterian Mission, fell a victim to famine fever 
a few days after his arrival at Tai-yuen-fu, the 
capital of Shan-si. His body was inclosed in a 
strong coffin until his wife and friends should 
be communicated with and their desires ascer- 
tained as to ite dis . Their message was 
that he should be buried where he fell. Mr. 
Richard accordingly sought to purehase a piece 
of ground for the grave. Before the purchase 
was completed he communicated with the gov- 
ernor of the province, as foreigners have no 
legal right to hold land in theinterlor. The 
first answer was an order for 400 teals (about 
£130) on the public treasury. The order was 
accompanied with an intimation that, as Mr. 
Whiting had died in the service of the suffer- 
ing Chinese, the least that the province could 
do to show its gratitude was to bear the ex- 

nse of sending home his body to America. 

he governor, of course, thought that what 
is so dear to a Chinaman—namely, to be buried 
beside his ancestors—must be equally dear to a 
foreigner. On Mr, Richard explaining the 
Christian feeling in this matter, and the ex- 
press desire of Mr. Whiting’s friends that he 
should be buried at Tai-yuen-fu, the governor 
insisted that in that case all expenses connected 
with the purchase of the land should be borne 
by the treasury. 

‘* At the funeral twelve Chinese carried the 
coffin to the ve. A short service was held 
there, and at its close one of the Chinese came 
forward, saying to the foreign missionaries 
present : ‘Since you have shown your res 
to Mr. Whiting, who has lost his life in seeking 
our good, let us also pay our respect.’ Mr. 
James adds: ‘ Before we had time to stop him, 
he had auited the action to the word, and was 
down on his knees before the grave. The 
others would have done the same, had we not 
restrained them and more fully explained our 
meaning.’ ”’ 


Mr. Richard, of the English Baptist Soctety, 
who was especially active in relieving distress, 
has been sought out by a villager, to get his 
name to put up in the village temple for wor- 
ship. The Chinese are not ungrateful men, if 
idolatrous. 


....An anonymous tract in Tamil is being 
circulated among the Hindus of Madura, which 
may have some good effects. It is the produc- 
tion of a native or natives, and refers chiefly to 
the great kindness of American and British 
Christians toward the famine-stricken. The 


following paragraphs are copied from it; 
“The yn bet my Christian people who 
sent the es to do your souls good 
showing you the worthlessness of idols an 
the true way to Heaven, as soon as they heard 
of our distress, collected thousands of rupees, 
which they sent to missionaries to expend in 
buying clothes and food for us. Thus you 
see, O friends, who have been our benefactors. 
They have not looked upon our faces. They 
have not seen our distress. They are not of 
ourrace. They do not worship our gods or 
attend festivals like ours. Why did they pity 
us? Why did they pour out their charity upon 
us, strangers? It was because their Bible bid 
them have such a mind; because their God and 
Saviour taught them to do so by his example, 
when he was incarnate. Moreover, their 
Christianity stimulated them to do other good 
things for us. It is thie, their religion, which 
causes the missionaries to come here and teach 
our children fn schools, heal us when we are 
sick, and teach usthe same holy way. They 
did not give this great charity in the famine to 


bribe you to become Christians. They did not 
ask on your religion was before giving it. 
They did not = you to become ns 
in order to obtain it. 


be distributed it 
through Christians and heathens. They de- 
sired to do us good and to remove our hunger. 
“As the fruit, so isthe tree. Behold some 
of the fruit of their holy religion, and judge 
you of the tree. If this religion has been so 
for them, changing their cruel disposi- 

ion and making them powerful and prosper- 
ous, generous and pitiful, will it not be good 
for us also? Listen. At this time many of 
the Hindus living in Tinnevelly, near to the 
Christians, have waked up to consider all that 
this religion has done now for the le in 
the famine, and, in years past, for vil Ts 
who have become Christians; and they say: 
‘It is better that we too become Christians. 
Our children should learn, our wives should 
improve.’ More than 20,000 people of all 
castes, in more than 200 villages, have within 
a few months thus broken their idols, and be- 
gun to worship their Creator and Saviour, 
Christ Jesus; and in Arcot and Canara many 








more have done likewise. Note well, O friends, 
this statement which I have now made to you. 
Consider among yourselves whether the relig- 
ion which has done these things {s a good re- 
ligion or not. Judge for yourselves whether 
you should not embrace it, that your children 
and you may enjoy ite benefits also.” 


Ministerial Reyister 


BAPTIST. 


BARNES, W. H., Monmouth, Il., withdraws 
his resignation. 

BENTLEY, E. D., declines call to Portchester, 
N. Y. 

BITTING, J. E., closes his labors at Imlay City, 
Mich. ; 

COX, J., Franklin, Tenn., died recently. 

DELANO, A. J., Atlantic, Iowa, resigns. 

GALLAHER, H. M., New Haven, Conn., called 
to Hanson-Place ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GIBBS, B. B., removes to Catskill, N. Y. 

GOODSPEED, E. J., D.D , chosen president 
Benedict Institute, Columbia, 8. C. 


GUNNING, J. H., Titusville, Penn., acce 
callto Nyack, N.Y. —— 


HARLEY, Tiworsy, Savannah, Ga., accepts 
call to John-st. ch., London, England 


HARTMAN, J. H., called to Fourth-ave, ch., 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 


ee ALtrrep, ord. at Drakesville, 








MIRICK, E., died recently, at Fitchburg, Mass. 


MOXLEY, 8. D., Bath, Me., accepts call to 
Mount Morris, N. Y. 

MURPHY, J. R., Des Moines, fowa, resigns. 

NEALE, Roti Hener, D.D., died in Boston, 
Mass., Sept. 18th, aged 71. 

ROCKWELL, C. B., East Killingly, Conn., re- 
moves to Merton, Wis. 

SAMSON, T. 8., declines call to Central ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

— J. B., died recently, at Vernon, 


SWINDEN, W., Cedarville, N.J., removes to 
Carthage, ih. 

WARREN, E. W., D.D., First ch., Richmond, 
Va., resigns, to go to Macon, Ga, 


WIGTON, + died recently, at Berkshire, 


O., aged 99. 
WOODSUM, A. E., ord. at Milford, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
— Epwarp O., called to Kingston, 


BUTCHER, W. R., Kokomo, Ind., resigns. 

CHAPMAN, Jacos, Kingston, N. H., resigns. 

DAY, CuHarues C., Catskill, N. Y., called to 
Williamsburg, Mass. 

GAYLORD, J. F., inst. at Barre, Mass, 

GRIMES, F. J., Kinderhook, N. Y., accepts 
call to West Moreland, N. H. 

HAWLEY, C. W., Amherst, Mass., resigns, to 
go to Atlanta, Ga. } 

HUNGERFORD, Epwarp, Meriden, Conn., 
dismissed. 


JONES, A. N., Jackson, Me., dismissed. 

KASSON, Frank H., Grinnell, Iowa, accepts 
call to Templeton, Mass. 

KELSEY, Frank D., Attleboro, Mass., called 
to Marysville, O. 

KIDDER, 8. T., Saugus, Mass., resigns. 

MERRILL, Geonae RB., inst. at Painesville, O. 

RICHARDSON, J. P., accepts call to Law- 
renceville, N. Y. 

SEWARD, D. M., D.D., closes his labors at 
Moriah, N. Y. 

SEYMOUR, CuarLEs R., Newburyport, ac- 
cepts eall to Winchester, Mass. 

TWITCHELL, J. T., D. D., Cleveland, 0., 
called to Kansas bity, Mo, 

VAILL, W. K., Packardville, Mass., with- 
draws his resignation. 

WILAON, G. E., North Adams, Mich., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 
BAILEY, N. P., D. D., Warren, accepts call 
to Massillon, O. 


BOING, E. L., Federalsburgh, Md., resigns. 


CHAMBERS, Georcse 8., New York City, 
called to Pine-8t. ch., Harrisburg, Penn. 


CLARK, R. Lorenzo, ord. and inst. at Center 
ch., York Co., Penn. 

FAIRBAIRN, ALEXANDER, called to Dixon 
and Westminster, Cal. 

MAGILL, H., removes from Apollo to Temple- 
ton, Penn. 

McKIBBIN, Witu14M, Central ch., St. Paul, 
Minn., resigns. 

MITCHELL, Gzonrce 8., Greencastle, Ind., 
resigns. 

PATTON, W. A., removes to Brandt, Penn. 

POTTER, G. M., called to Pine Creek, Penn. 

a“, Rosert, Third ch., Indianapolis, Ind., 


TRIMBLE, E. C., called to Seymour, Ind. 

THOMASON, D. R., died, Sept. 16th, at Perine- 
ville, N. 5 

WYCKOFF, B. Du Bots, becomes missionary 


of Presb of Columbia, Synod of 
Albany. _— , 


LUTHERAN. 

BABB, A., D.D., removes from New Kingston 
to Mechanicsburg, Penn. 

CUPP, J. H., removes from Oakland, Md., to 
New Haven, W. Va. 

FELTON, A. K., Everett, accepts call to Addi- 
son, Penn. 

KIMMEL, J. W., removes from Arcadia, O., 
to Tekama, Neb. 

MILLER, Erxram, Cincinnati, O., accepts 

call to Snicksburg, Penn. 

WEBER, J. H., accepts call to Ashland, Penn. 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 12th. 
‘THE TYPES EXPLAINED.—Hes. 1x, 1—12. 


Notes.—The object of the writer is to show 
that the sacrifices of the Jewish high priest 
were insufficient, and were only types of the 
sacrifice of Christ. “(The first Covenant,” 
—The Mosaic. $A worldly sanctuary.”— 
Belonging to this transient, earthly dispensa- 
tion; namely, the tabernacle. “A taber- 
nacle,”"—Described Ex. xxvi. ‘The candle- 
stick,""—Ex. xxv, 31—40. “The table."— 
Ex. xxv, 23—30. “The shew bread.””»— 
Lev. xxiv, 5, 6. “The tuary.’’— 
Rather, the Holy Place, as it is called 
-in the Old Testament, in distinction from 
‘the Holy of Holies. “¢ Golden censer.’’— 






































‘Lev. xvi, 12. “Ark of the Covenant.”— 
Ex. xxxvii, 1—5. “Pot that had manna.” 
—Ex. xvi, 33. “¢Aaron’s rod,”"—Num. xvii, 
‘1-10. “Tables of the Covenant.”—-Ex. 





xxxiv, 29; II Chron. v., 10. ** The cher- 
ubim of glory.”—The glorious cherubim, which 
‘were winged symbolical figures. “The 
:mercy-seat."—This is an unfortunate transla- 
tion, brought in from the Old Testament, of the 
‘cover to the Ark. “ Particularly.”—One by 
‘one at length. “*Once every year." —On the 
great Day of Atonement.—Ex. xxx, 10. 
‘Not without blood.”—Lev. xyi, 1—19.——— 
“*Kor himself and for the errors of the people.”’— 
‘The sin-offering of the bullock was for himself, 
-and of the goat forthe people. The blood of 
ach was sprinkled on the mercy-seat, 
“* While as.""—Meaning simply while, like the 
old use of whenas and that of whereas.—— 
“The first tabernacle.’’—That is, the front tab- 
ernacle, the Holy Place, in distinction from 
the Holy of Holies, here called ‘the holiest of 
all.” “The Holy @host.’’—Which, as the 
inspiring Power, directed the Mosaic ritual. 
“ Which was a figure."—This was all 
figuratite of the Christian sacrifice and dispen- 
sation. ** Could not . . . make perfect.” 
—Could not relieve the conscience and atone 
perfectly for sin, and, therefore, repeated 
yearly. *« Carnal ordinances.”’—Having to 
do with the body, rather than the spirit. 
“The time of reformation.”—The time when 
Jesus introduced the new dispensation. 
** Of good things to come.”—Of the good things 
which were then to come, and which now have 
come. “ More perfect tabernacle,’’—Not one 
of boards and curtains ; but the spiritual tab- 
ernacle which it typified, the real and inner 
continual presence of God with us.—-—“ By 
his own blood."—It is to this point that the 
whole lesson has converged. The old high 
priest had to enter in every year to sacrifice 
not only for the people, but also for himself. 
Christ is a better priest, in a better tabernacle, 
who enters in to make atonement for us by the 
rending in twain of the veil of the temple, 
and who must offer, not for himself, but for 
the people, one great sacrifice, which shill be 
complete forever, of his own blood. 
“* Kternal redemption.”—An atonement greater 
than that of the Day of Atonement, and which 
will never have to be repeated. 

Instruction.—The Jewish dispensation was 
very inferior and burdensome, though the best 
available for the people and the times. It 
seems very puerile now—so0 many boards, so 
many curtains, so much filigree work, so many 
cakes, and so much oil; now a bullock, now a 
goat, now two young pigeons. It is puerile, 
for it belongs to the puerile age. It is the 
toys, the dolls, and marbles of religion; but 
very great and important to those who use 
‘them. In putting up a statue, you have to use 
an ugly derrick. That derrick is then of the 
greatest necessity. If it is bad, the statue may 
be ruined. But when the statue is put up the 
derrick becomes worthless. 

The Christian dispensation 1s as much supe- 
rior to the Jewish as the infinite sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is to that of 
cattle. Christianity is all glorious, its sacrifice, 
its priest, its spiritual service. It is a religion 
of the heart, and the only sacrifice left for the 
worshiper is that of hearty love and gratitude. 

The difference between our religious ceremo- 
nies and the Jewish is that ours look back, as 
memorial, and the other forward, as prophetic. 
What was prefigured in the old rites has be- 
come actual and is simply to be remembered. 
The chief necessity {s to repeat and read the 
story in the Gospels. Only two ceremonies exist 
to recall the work of Christ further—baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper; very simple and en- 
cumbered by no specified formalities. Even 
the rites of Christianity are freer than those of 
Moses. 

If a high priest, appointed of God, cannot 
fully atone for his own sins, neither can we. 
Only Christ is a sufficient Redeemer. 

As it was not in the time of Moses the sacri- 


fices that saved the people who offered them 
80 now it is not the good works alone of good 
people that save them. We are saved through 
the sacrifice of Christ, if at all. It was neces- 
sary to offer sacrifices. It is necessary to do 
good deeds ; but we must not trust in them. 












































Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


SOME HALF-HOUR BOOKS.* 








Messrs. HARPER & Brorsers’ excellent 
‘«Half-Hour Series” is beginning to assume 
the proportions of a very respectable min- 
iature library, and the half-hours which a 
reader would require to make himself 
familiar with the contents of these many 
volumes would certainly go a long way 
toward completing a year of his life. None 
of these books are worthless, which is say- 
ing much for so large a collection, and at 
least fifty or sixty of them cannot fail of 
being particularly valuable to almost any 
one who has not made reading and study 
his chief employments. Each and all of 
the half-dozen volumes noted below, for 
instance, will be found full of useful in- 
formation and written with conscientious 
pains and care. 

In the first, The Origin of the English Na- 
tion, Mr. Freeman gives in one hundred and 
seventy pages a condensed narrative that 
puts his readers in possession of nearly as 
much information as could be gained by 
reading all of Hume’s first volume; and 
from the second, A Half-Hour History of 
England, which isa good complement to the 
first, may be obtained an accurate knowl- 
edge of all the leading events in England 
down to the passage of the Reform Bill, in 
1832. Turning from these next to Holidays 
in Eastern France, by M. Betham-Edwards, 
one finds an entertaining account of several 
nooks that have not been so frequently ex- 
plored as most corners in Europe—some 
even that are not mentioned in the guide- 
books. The author had little todo with 
either these or hotels, she tells us; but 
journeyed about as a guest, from one family 
to another, in the Valley of the Marne, at 
Montbéliard, Besancon, Lons-le Saunier, 
Champagnole, Morez, St. Claude, and 
among the Jura Highlands. She saw not 
only places, but people; and not only one 
class, but all—peasant and proprietor, 
Protestant and Catholic, the bourgeoise of 
the towns, the mountaineer of the highlands, 
the schoolmaster, the pastor, the” curé. 
‘Seine et Marne, if not one of the most 
picturesque regions in France,” she says, 
‘‘abounds in those quiet charms that grow 
upon the sympathetic traveler. It is not a 
land of marvels and pictorial attractions, 
like Brittany. There is no costume, no 


legendary romance, no stone array 
of Carnac, to entice the stranger; 
but, on the other hand, the lover 


of Nature in her more subdued aspects, 
and the archeologist also, will find ample 
to repay them.” Onevery side one sees 
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Montbéliard the writer found a toleration 
in religious belief absolutely unknown in 
most parts of France, and a generally dif- 
fused enlightenment equally wanting where 
Catholicism dominates. The glimpses she 
gives of the romantic and pituresque re- 
gions in the Jura are of the most agreeable 
sort. Here and there a bit of Eden, made up 
of smooth pastures, rippling water, hang- 
ing woods, and golden glens, sparkling dur- 
ing the bright afternoons, amidst dew and 
sunshine. It may all be enjoyed, too, with- 
out encountering ‘‘ a horde of tourists,” for 
traveling in these regions is not sufficently 
easy and pleasant yet to have become the 
fashion, 

The fourth of these little volumes, Labor 
and Capital Allies, not Enemies, by Edward 
Atkinson, is a sensible and intelligible state- 
mentof what is called the labor question, 
and aims to point out the absurdity of the 
alleged conflict between labor and capital 
and to demonstrate the beneficent function 
of competition. It shows that the produc- 
tion of the means of subsistence is the joint 
work of labor and capital, and that neither 
can be effective without the other; that 
material welfare consists in an ample con- 
sumption; that ample production assures 
abundance; and, under the law of competi- 
tion, abundant production assures rapid and 
more equal consumption. ‘‘If a supply of 
the necessities and comforts of life,” says 
the writer, ‘‘could be assured as the re- 
ward of intelligent effort or labor, without 
the need of accumulated capital, it would 
not pay to be rich; and the accumulation 
of capital could be safely left to those who 
merely enjoy the process of getting gain 
and to whom the process itself is an end, 
and not a means.” In the next volume, 
Food and Feeding, may be found an epito- 
mized physiology and cook-book combined. 
Its author is the well-known English physi- 
cian and surgeon, and the advice that he 
offers is worth heeding. The sixth and last 
of these books, Chapters on Ants, is a re- 
print of two excellent articles not long 
since contributed by the author to Harper's 
and Lippincott’s magazines. 





Tne October number of Scribner's 
Monthly completes the eighteenth volume of 
that magazine. Its most attractive {llustrated 
paper is the leading one, an account of the 
mires and of life generally in Leadville, by 
Ernest Ingersoll. Kate Field contributes a 
sketch, accompanied by a portrait, of Arthur 
Sullivan; Mr. T. R. Lounsbury his second arti- 
ele on “English Spelling and Spelling Re- 
form ”’; and there is also a suggestive paper, 
by an anonymous writer, on ‘Journalism as 
Exemplified bythe late Mr. Bagehot.”” In The 
Atlantic may be found a paper on the Venus 
of Milo; an enthusiastic account of Giacomo 
Meyerbeer, by W. F. Apthorp; three rather 
tedious papers discussing political and eco- 
nomic questions; @ passable story; an exqui- 
site poem, woven out of the woof of a reverie, 
by T. B. Aldrich ; and ** A Day at Windsor,” by 





it may possibly appear to not overweary novel- 
readers to have the semblance of something 
new. Of another novel, The Marable Family, 
by Shaler Hillyer, from the same firm, not as 
much can be stipulated. This story is hardly 
equal to the average. Most of its scenes lie in 
the South during the war and the two chief 
characters are officers in the Confederate 
army. There is also an adopted sister, around 
whom the author endeavors to draw a plot; 
but, unless the reader is unusually dull, he will 
have guessed it all at the beginning. A scene 
the night after the Battle of Gettysburg, how- 
ever, when the old family servant of the two 
officers is searching for them among the 
wounded, is skillfully presented and seizes 
hold of one’s memory, 


«eee The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Common 
Things, by John D. Champlin, Jr. (Henry Holt 
& Co.), is designed to furnish in simple lan- 
guage, aided by pictorial illustrations where 
epecially needed, information of things in Na- 
ture, science, and the arts which are apt to 
awaken a child’s curiosity. The idea of pre- 
paring such a book was a good one and has 
been well carried out. The author was one of 
the editors of ‘‘The American Cyclopedia,” 
and he thoroughly understands how to econo- 
mize space and give information on as many 
topics as possible within the limits of his book 
—six hundred and ninety pages. His plan did 
not embrace any account of persons or 
places, as such would have added too much to 
the bulk of a single volume ; but much atten- 
tion has been given to the sciences and tothe 
description and explanation of the manufac- 
ture of articles in common use and of the vari- 
ous processes connected with the arts, The 
book will be as valuable as a small library to 
any young person. 


-+++4 Memoir of 8. 8. Prentiss, edited by his 
brother and first published in 1855, has been 
reprinted from the same plates and brought 
out in two volumes by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
It recalls the politics and public men of thirty 
and forty years ago. Mr. Prentiss was a man 
of brilliant talents and won in his short life an 
enviable place as a lawyer and orator. The 
record of his career used to be frequently, be- 
fore the war, the subject of the popular lec- 
turer in the South and numberless articles and 
anecdotes respecting him floated about in pe- 
riodicals and newspapers. This Memoir also 
had a large sale on its first appearance. The 
editor states now that he has been prompted to 
republish it by the reception of many letters 
calling for a new edition. 


-++»The White Fields of France ; or, The Story 
of Mr. M'All’s Mission to the Workingmen of 
Faris and Lyons, by Horatius Bonar, D.D 
(Robert Carter & Brothers), is a full and his- 
torical account of a work that our readers 
may remember the Rev. Dr. Hepworth gave an 
interesting sketch of in last week’s INDEPEND- 
ENT. As that article stated, Mr. M’All has 
accomplished a great mission work in the 
lowest parts of Paris during the past seven 
years, and there are now under his care 
twenty-three missions in that city. Dr. Bonar 
tells the story of his labors, struggles, and 
triumphs with much power and makes a plea 
in Mr. M’All’s behalf for more workers in the 
same field. 


....d. W. Bouton has published a new edi- 








evidence of the great natural resources 
and the indefatigable laboriousness of the 
people. The author also found that order 
and cleanliness prevailed, ‘‘with a diffu- 
sion of well-being hardly to be matched out 
of America.” The people were well 
dressed and contented looking, for poverty 
is an accident of rare occurrence, and not a 





normal condition, every one being able to 
get plenty of work and good pay. ‘‘ As 
you stroll along,” the narrative continues, 
‘“‘now climbing, now descending this 
pleasantly undulated country, you may see 
growing, in less than an acre, a patch of 
potatoes here, a vineyard there; on one 
side a bit of wheat, oats, rye, and barley, 
with fruit-trees casting abundant shadow 
over all; on the other, Indian corn, clover, 
and mangel-wurzel in the green state, 
recently planted for autumn fodder; 
further on, a poppy-field, three weeks ago 
in full flower, now having full pods ready 
for gathering. All these and many more 
are found close together; and near them 
many a lovely little glen, copse, and ravine, 
recalling Scotland and Wales; while the 
open hillsides show broad belts of pasture, 
corn, and vineyard. You may walk for 
miles through what seems one vast 
orchard; only, instead of turf, rich 
crops are growing «nder the trees.” At 


* Harper's Haty-Hovr Series: 1. The Origin of the 
English Nation, by Edward A. Freeman; 2. A Half- 
Hour History of England, by Mandell Creighton; 3. 
Holidaysin Eastern France, by M. Betham-Edwards; 
4 Labor and Capital Allies, not Enemies, by Edward 











Atkinson ; 5. Food and Feeding, by Sir Henry Thomp- 
son ; 6. Chapters on Ants, by Mary Treat. 


Richard Grant White. Harper’s contains a 
very handsomely illustrated article by George 
FE. Waring, Jr., entitled ‘On the Skirt of the 
Alps’’; the third of Mr. Benjamin's papers on 
American Art, with as excellent illustrations 
as heretofore ; and the best short story that ap- 
pears this month in any of the magazines, 
‘The Revolution in the Life of Mr. Balling- 





all.’? Lippincott’s brings to a close its serial, 
“‘Through Winding Ways”; continues to sup- 
ply light summer papers by Dr. Felix L. Oswald 
and others; and has an entertaining account 
of chamois shooting with the Emperor of Rus- 
sia The Eclectic has a steel portrait of Francis 
Parkman, and reprints as its chief articl® a 
paper on “Gray and His School,” by Leslie 
Stephens, from Cornhill Magazine, Appleton’s 
Journal is almost wholly eclectic this month 
and not quite as attractive as usual. Its most 
noticeable reprint is ‘‘A Dialogue on Human 
Happiness,” by W. H. Malloch. 


...-A novel entitled Madelon Lemoine, by 
Mrs. Leith ,Adams (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), 
may be said to be an excellent one of the av- 
erage kind. As forthe story, it can be told in 
afew words. The son of an English baronet 
desires to marry a French women, who has a 
mystery lurking about her past; his mother 
has serious objections, that must be overcome ; 
the lady becomes an heroic character among 
the sick when the cholera visits the vicinity, 
and many tribulations follow, on account of 
which a mild sort of interest, at least, is ex- 
cited. Theconclusion turns out according to 
the conventional pattern. What gives the 
novel really some character is that its person- 
ages are some of them (especially a certain 
rector) more than ordinarily well drawn ; and 





the plot, such as it is, is interwoven so that 


tion of Mr. Hargrave Jenning’s curious and 
entertaining history of The Rosicrucians: their 
Rites and Mysteries, which first appeared in 
London, in 1870. It is fgunded chiefly onthe 
writings of Robert Flood, the English Rosicru- 
cian, who lived in the times of Charles |, and 
is probably the fullest and most complete 
account of this mysterious order, of which such 





wonderful stories were told in the seventeenth 
century, that there is In the language. Since 
its first appearance the book has been revised 
and enlarged and now has nearly three hun- 
dred illustrations. 


...- Hilda: A Poem, by Hannah A. Foster 
(J. B. Lippincott & Co.), is a dainty little book, 
of uneven merit. The author is probably an 
admirer of Dr. J. G. Holland’s long poems, 
and, in writing her own, has kept these in 
mind. It begins with a tragedy between two 
little girls, who pass their playdays near the 
ocean, narrates the life of the other to woman- 
hood, introduces the late war and alsoa mili- 
tary hero. Here and there are some very com- 
mendable lines ; but, as a whole, itis rather an 
immature poem. 


....The latest issues of D. Lothrop & Com- 
pany’s “Idle Hour Series ” are My Daughter 
Susan, by ‘‘Pansy,’? and Up and Down the 
Merrimac, by Pliny Steele Boyd. The first isa 
temperance story of ordinary merit ; and the 
second is a pleasant account of a summer trip 
the author and his two boys took in adory 
along the Merrimac. For an idle hour no 
more fitting little book than Mr. Boyd’s has 
come out for some time. 


...-D’Aubigne’s excellent History of the 
Reformation in Hurope in the Time of Calvin 





has reached a second edition, and the pub- 
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lishers, Messrs. Robert Carter & Brothers, an- 
nounce that hereafter the entire set, eight vol- 
umes, if taken together, will be sold for $8.00, 
instead of $16.00, the former price. 


.. The Herald Publishing Company, of De- 
troit, publish The Temperance Cook-Book, which 
contains between seven and eight hundred re- 
ceipts for plain and rich cooking, without the 
use of wine, cider, or alcoholic lMquors. It 
will be found a sensible, practical book, worthy 
of attention. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





‘* Paradise Lost” has recently appeared in a 
Russian translation. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have sold nearly 
100,000 volumes of Mr. Stoddard’s Bric-a-Brac 
series. 


A “‘ Bibliography of the Writings of Charles 
Dickens,’’ by James Cook, has recently ap- 
peared in England. 


Harper & Brothers will bring out, about the 
first of next month, a new edition of Richard 
Hildreth’s *‘ History of the United States.” 


Sampson, Low & Co., of London, have in 
press an account of the life and writings of 
Henry Thomas Buckle, by Alfred Henry Huth. 


A work on the mound-builders of the Ohio 
and Mississippi Valleys, by G. J. P. MacLean, 
is in press for early issue at Robert Clarke & 
Co.'s, Cincinnati. 


A new revised and enlarged edition of the 
poems of Arthur Hugh Clough is in prepar- 
ation at Henry Holt & Co.’s. Charles Eliot 
Norton has written for it a memoir of Clough. 


The promised Life of Dr. William Ellery 
Channing, by the Rev. Charles T. Brooks, of 
Newport, {s said to be so far advanced as 
probably to be ready before Christmas. 


Several of the best known of Mr. Sankey’s 
and Mr. Bliss’s hymns are being translated at 
Lucknow, India, into the vernacular of that 
country, for use in a Christian church of which 
a native is pastor. 


The following are the amounts George Eliot 
is reported to have received for some of her 
novels: For ‘‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’’ £800; 
“Adam Bede,” £8,000; ‘Romola,” £2,000; 
“ Middlemarch,” £8,000. 


George Cruikeshank’s autobiography was 
ready for publication at the time of his death, 
on February Ist, 1878; but has been delayed, 
from various causes. It is believed now that 
an early issue of it will be brought about. 


Count Rusconi’s translation of Shakespeare, 
which first appeared at Padua, in 1844, has just 
reached an eleventh edition at Rome. Prior to 
this undertaking by the eminent economist, 
who represented Italy at the Paris Silver Con- 
gress, Shakespeare was scarcely known to the 
mass of Count Rusconi’s countrymen. 


Besides the announcements of Dodd, Mead 
& Co.'s forthcoming books already given, the 
firm will publish during the season ‘* Without 
a Home,”’ by the Rev. E. P. Roe; “ Around the 
Yule Log,” by Richard Markham ; and “ The 
Print Collector,’’ edited by Mr. Robert Hoe, 
Jr. of this city. They will also reissue the 
“Cotta” books and the stories of Edward 
Garrett in uniform editions. 


Mr. Charles Reade is reported to have been 
fond of fiction from his boyhood, when he 
made up tales and read all Scott's novels before 
he was twelve years old. While at college, he 
read at least half a dozen novels every week. 
He isastout hater of injustice and declares 
that he can no longer afford to write with no 
higher object than entertainment; that the 
noble and only worthy end of fiction is to cor- 
rect evil in society and the state. 


The English Dictionary projected twenty 
years ago by the Philological Society of En- 
gland, and for which much material was then 
collected, is now, under the auspices of the 
Oxford University Press, about to be com- 
pleted. A few months since an appeal was 
published by the committee having the work 
in charge, requesting volunteer aésistance in 
reading and extracting the numerous books 
not yet examined forthe purpose. The Acad- 
emy now apnounces that between three and 
four hundred have volunteered to give such 
aid to the work and are at present busy read- 
ing. ‘‘Up to the end of August,” says this 
journal, “they had completed 221 books, 
representing some 300 volumes, which yielded 
81,600 quotation-slips ; while 485 booke were in 
process, representing twice as many more quo- 
tations.”” The writer states also that it has 
been a source of agreeable surprise to the 
committee to find how many Americans are in 
possession of early editions of the writers of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
which they offer to read for the Dictionary. 
On account of the time lost in receiving and 
answering letters from this country, and the dis- 
appointment frequently occasioned to readers 





here on account of the books they had chosen 
being taken up by readers more close at hand 
before the receipt of their offers, it has been 
decided to leave to American readers the 
remainder of the eighteenth century books 
not yet taken up and all the works of Ameri- 
can authors, The work of directing and guid- 
ing readers here has been given into the hands 
of Professor March, of Lafayette College. 


Mr. Francis H. Underwood, the originator of 
The Atlantic Monthly, gives an account in the 
Boston Courter of his visit to Thackeray on be- 
half of that magazine at the time it was about 
to make its first appearance. ‘‘I called early,’ 
he says, ‘‘between half-past ten and eleven, 
and was shown intos room adorned with a 
few pictures, and a fine bust of Washington in 
marble, a copy from Houdon,I think. I had 
ample opportunity to study all the details, for 
the great man was longin coming. By and by 
a door opened, and a huge figure appeared, 
whose full shock of gray hair appeared to be 
brushing the upper casing of the door. The 
figure was coming in with a stride (a rude and 
and angry stride,I thought), thrusting long 
arms, one after the other, into the loose sleeves 
of a dressing-gown as it advanced. There was 
a dab of lather in front of each ear, showing 
that, after shaving, he had been too much hur- 
ried or too forgetful to make use of a napkin. 
On he came, the arms waving asI have men- 
tioned, and the fierce blue eyes glowing as 
much as they could behind the bulbous glasses 
he wore. Such a vision of wrath I have sel- 
dom seen. The attitude, the gestures, the 
looks were enough to discompose a much 
more experienced man of the world than I was 
twenty-two years ago. I am afraid I stam- 
mered ; I know I was horribly embarrassed ; 
but, like the passenger on a stormy sea, I must 
perforce go to the appointed port. There was 
no retreat. When at last I conveyed to him 
the information that I was the bearer of a let- 
ter of introduction from Prescott, the histori- 
ap, his manner softened somewhat. ‘Ah! 
yes,’ said he. ‘ Prescott, my good friend, ex- 
cellent man, to whom I am indebted for so 
much kindness and hospitality. Yes, Prescott 
is one of your ‘top-sawyers.’ 1 was frequently 
at his house, or houses, I should say; and in 
his life and surroundings he was the {deal 
man of letters.’ I gave him a sketch of 
the new enterprise, and told him that 
in essays, criticism, and poetry the coterie 
would be strong; but that there were some 
fears that we could not make the depart- 
ment of fiction as brilliant and attractive as 
was desirable. I asked him to give me the 
benefit of his advice. By this time he had be- 
come as genial as Colonel Newcome, or rather 
as Warrington, I should say (for Colonel New- 
come had no distinguishing marks, while War- 
rington, though a gentleman, never lets one 
forget that he is an author). His talk grad- 
ually became jolly and confidential. . . 
He praised the clearness and elegance of Pres- 
cott’s style, as well as the thoroughness in 
collection of materials; but considered Mr. 
Kirk, his secretary (author of the ‘ History of 
Charles the Bold’), superior in natural parts. 
He spoke warmly of the poetry of Holmes, 
and praised Lowell’s ‘Biglow Papers.’ ‘ Wit 
of the very first order,’ he sald—‘ nothing like it 
in our time ; and I wonder that a man who can 
write comic poetry of the best should not 
occupy himself with it wholly.’ By this time 
the stony look had melted out of his eyes. 
They were as soft as sapphires in water. He 
went on talking about his visit to America 
and the cordial reception he had everywhere 
met. He mentioned the names of Longfellow, 
Irving, Bryant, and Emerson, not only with 
respect, but with affection. ‘Your country 
has a great destiny,’ he said; ‘not only in 
material power and prosperity, but in letters. 
It is to be the Greater Britain—the home of the 
uncounted millions who will perpetuate the 
language and keep alive the traditions of our 
island.’ Then he turned to the copy of Hou- 
don’s bust of Washington, and spoke with such 
warmth of admiration as to draw tears from 
his own eyes.” 
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Vol. II. Coligny, AND THE FAILURE OF 

THE FRENCH REFORMATION. By WALTER 

BESANT. 


Vol. III. Judas Maccabeus, AND THE 
REVIVAL OF THE JEWISH NATIONALITY. By 
Lieut. C. R. Conpmr, R. E. 

To be followed by volumes on “Joan of Arc,” 

“Alexander the Great,” “ Victor Emmanuel,” “ Riche- 
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PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


The Life and Writings of Albert 
Gallatin. 


By Hewry Apams. Fourvols. 8vo. With Portraits 
from steel. Extra cloth. §5 per vol. (Life or 
Writings sold separately.) 


“It (the 1am) is the best eee of work we have in its 

bie — 7 will —— ere eS ee and —4- 

story of American ics ‘er- 

m’s accession to the ene wi with England, which 
yet been published.”—New York Times, 


“ Together with the ‘Writings,’ this memoir makes 
up a most serious and important study on what is un- 
doubtedly the period in our history richest in political 
lessons. It is a plece of workmanship py of the 
subject ptt } it is broad, masterly, 
nity quite its own. ”—Literary Wor 


Virgil's Aneid. 


A Rhythmic Prose Translation of Virgil's Aneld. By 
Hewry Hupsarpd Pierce, U.8. A. With Portrait. 
“We know of no translation of the Aneid that re- 

uces the Po of Virgil so perfectly and at- 
ractively, and the atyie rhythm, and ideality are 

Preserved with deligh ful uipoise throughout the 

entire book.”—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Elements of Modern Chemistry. 


By Ap. Wurtz, Prof. of Chemistry at the Ecole de 
Medict Paris. Translated and edited by Wm. H. 

GREENE, M.D. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo. Extra 

cloth. $2.50. Library sheep. $3.00. 

“There are a great number of text-hbooks on chemistry 
in the field already, but we know of none that will fill 
the wants of the student so completely as this.”—New 
York hedical Record. 

“Tndeed, no other elementary chemistry has greater 
claims for popularity.”—Philadelphia Medical and 
Surgical Reporter. 


The Second Coming of the Lord. 


Trs CAvsE, SIGNS, AND EFFEcTS. By the Rev. CHAUNCEY 
Gitrs, author of “Man as a Spiritual Being,” 
“Heavenly Blessedness,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. 
$1.25. 

“A new volume from the ry of one of the ablest and 
clearest expounders of 

New Church doctrines in this country. The hook 

will undoubtedly attract wide attention.”—American 

Bookseller. 


French and Belgians. 


By Pxese E.,Grasons, author of “Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” etc. 12mo. Extracloth. §2.00. 


“We very much doubt bes orgy any age ‘ing trav- 
eler has conveyed anything like the extensive, 
varied, and particular observation as regards French 
and Belgians that we find in Miss Gibbons’s very 
leasant and entertaining volume.” — Philadelphia 
ress. 





NEW NOVELS. 
Madelon Lemoine. . 


By Mrs. Letra Apams, author of “ Winstowe,” “My 
Land of Beulah,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. §1.50. 
Paper pe oe 


aittitt toned. “The plots of ih dens fe a peeeenh 


out, and the book 1s, on the whole, very readable.”— 
London Atheneum. 


“An absorbing lovestory, and types of soctal 
thought are woven throughout, whic fascinates, 
while its incidents are exciting. Wn! Ettsburgh Evening 
Telegraph. 


The Marable Family. 


By SHALER HitivErR. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.50. 


“An unusuall hy any -y novel. The scene ts laid 
in Georgia and the time is just before and during the 
war. It is ve 4 pleasantly and skillfully told.”—Bos- 


ton Transcrip' 
Elsa. 


ARomance. By the Rev. ALFRED O. Hoapin. 12mo. 
Fine cloth. $1.50. 


“A well-told, interesting, sever, and romantic 
atory.”—Louisville Commer 

“Tt is an interesting a and altogether good 
reading.’’--St. Louis Republican. 


Clare and Bebe. 


ANovel. By the author of “His Heart’s Desire,” etc. 
Third Edition. Fine Issue. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
Cheap Issue. 16mo. Paper cover. 60 cents. 

“The interest 1s well intained and the incidents 
are de venoes naturally and well. Its great ch: —. 
however, with all veteran novel-readers, will be its 
delicate pathos, and in that respect it has not been 
excelled by any novel which na appeared for some 

time.”—New York Evening Mail 


The Ghost of Redbrook. 


A Novel. By the author of “The Odd Trump,” “The 
Lacy Diamonds,” “The Clifton Picture,” ete. 8vo. 
Third Edition. Extra cloth. $1.25. Paper cover, 
% cents. 

“It is a thoroughly readable novel, pure and 
= = ——-. — a plenty, of of love, fomenes, and A 
not plot is worked out most 
seintulty. a will aie even the inveterate novel- 
readers.”"—Loutsville Courier-Journal. 


“The best story that the gifted author has 
ten.”—Boston Home Journal. gi a 


Nile Days; 
’ 

Or, EaypTian Bonps. A Novel. By E. KATHERINE 
Bates. Second Edition. 12mo. Extracloth. §1.00. 
rt cover. 50 cents. 

An intense sort of novel. It touches what are, 


after all, the hidden Fi RA of numen nae oatenn in most 
— le who | are, real ht — Oincin- 


A Mere Adventurer. 


ANovel. By Evzey Hay, author of “ A Family Secret.” 
Second Edition. 8vo. Cloth. $1.25. Paper cover. 
® cents. 

“An unusually interesting novel. Indeed, there 

#0 much force, ——. and dash in it that, if t the 

author does not keep on her guard, she will Cr of 

these days startle us with that fo feng expected and 6 and aaa 
dilatory ‘Great American N 


2” For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 














‘arliamentary Practice. Rules of 
bdrm in deliberative a. This is the . 


ally accepted text-book o: liamentary law in all 
aa baer indispensable 


tial points for the guidance of deliberative assemblies 
an should be freely consulted by all participating in 


Price, 75 Cents. 


2" For sale by all Booksellers, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


BOSTON. 





1880 | For Children! [$1.50 


The Nursery. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Subscribe NOW and get extra Numbers. A Sam- 
ple Number and Li List will be sent for 10 cts. 
— a JOHN L. SHOREY, 36 Bromfield Street, Bos- 

ass. 


An Absorbing Novel. 


Cheap Edition. Ready ina Few Days. 


SURRY OF EAGLE'S NEST. 


a JOHN ESTEN COOK, author of “The Virginia 
Comedians.” 12mo. >, oper covers. Four lllustra- 





age’ 
(A true toture of alte in the Southern Army under 
Stonewall Jackson, interwoven with a charming story.) 


W. W. HUNTINGTON, Ag’t, Publisher, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 


GENTS V WANTED 


OUNDATIONS OF SUCCES 


BUSINESS” published. EXTRA terms, Freight 
PAID, Address Anchor Publishing Co., St. Louis, {i 








R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 
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Religions Iuteltigence | 


THE CATHOLICS AND THE SCHOOLS 
IN BELGIUM. 


Tnis fall the new law enacted in Belgium 
which removes the state schools from under 
the authority of the Roman Catholic 
Church will be put in operation. The 
summer vacation has been occupied in 
the making of preparations for the 
changes involved, which are highly im- 
portant. The schools open under such 
different circumstances and in the face of 
such obvious difficulties that it will be a 
matter of world-wide interest to know how 
the Government succeeds in administering 
the new system. It is yet to be seen how 
large a proportion of the children of school 
age will attend what the priests call ‘‘ god- 
less” schools and whether a sufficient num- 
ber of qualified teachers can be engaged. 
The uncompromising hostility of the Roman 
Catholic Episcopate to the new system 
creates the only difficulties the Govern- 
ment has to meet. The bishops have re- 
solved to obstruct the administration of 
the new law in every possible way. They 
have instructed the priests to refuse absolu- 
tion to all who patronize or countenance 
the state schools. The children, the pa 
rents of the children, and the teachers who 
disobey are to be put under the ban, and 
the latter are to be required to resign, under 
pain of excommunication. It is intimated, 
however, that those teachers who would be 
entitled to pensions in three or four years 
will not be disciplined for continuing in the 
service of the state. If this be true, the 
Catholic conscience that compels a hostile 
attitude is a thing of elasticity that may be 
stretched when important ends are to be 
gained. 

The Government has had to provide a 
large number of temporary houses, until 
permanent ones can be built. Many of 
those heretofore used belonged to the 
Church and were ‘‘ adopted” by the Gov- 
ernment, and must now be restored. All 
the nuns and Christian Brothers who acted 
as teachers will, of course, no longer serveand 
some laymen were also expected to resign 
their positions, There are, therefore, many 
witancies to fill. Many of the teachers 
who are merely laymen will, doubtless, 
brave the displeasure of the priests and 
continue in their positions, because they 
afford a certain income and confer a pen- 
sion after so many years’ service. Teachers 
in the state schools are also exempt from 
militayy service. The Church schools are 
to be supported by voluntary contributions, 
which will never be adequate and which 
will probably grow less and less year by 
year. There is a limit to what the poor 
peasants can contribute, and the demands 
upon them are already large. They give 
liberally toward ‘‘Peter’s Pence,” and it 
would seem that new objects of liberality 
must be supported, if at all, at the expense 
of those already established. 

Though the schools are to be no longer 
religious, they will not be anti-religious. 
The main object of the law, writes the 
Belgian correspondent of the London 
Times, is to withdraw the direction of the 
schools from the hands of the clergy, and 
to place it exclusively in those of the state. 
Every inducement is held out to the clergy 
of all communions to give religious instruc- 
tion to the children, before or after school 
hours, and in the school itself. If they 
refuse, the teachers must fill their places as 
best they can. The teachers are not al- 
lowed to make any irreverent remarks, and 
the Catholic symbols, the crucifix and the 
image of the Virgin, are not to be removed 
from the school-rooms. The teachers, 
however, need not be religious. The priest 
will no longer have the right of censorship 
over the books used. 

The cry of the Liberals is ‘‘ The clergy 
out of the schools” ; which is answered by 
the Roman Catholic party with the cry 
“* The state out of the schools.” The issue 
is now fairly joined; the Church has already 
many schools. The bishops have been for 
many years working with unremitting ener- 
gy, with this idea in view, and with what 
success is evidenced by the vast number of 
communes, especially in Flanders, in which 
either their own schools have been adopted 
and placed on the footing of government 





schools or rival schools have been estab- 
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lished to compete with those of the com- 
mune, ‘‘One must have lived,” says the 
correspondent whom we have quoted, ‘‘ in 
a country village to know how the power 
of the Church has been employed to com- 
pel parents to send their children to the 
schools patronized by the clergy. The con- 
fessional; the first communion; the appre- 
hensions of the sick and dying; the threat of 
loss of work; the fear of becoming a marked 
man, whom respectable persons ought to 
shun; the pious traditions handed down 
among the peasantry ; the influence of wives, 
mothers, and daughters; combined with the 
natural wish to lead a quiet life—every 
means is resorted to, and a man must have 
great faith in his own opinions to resist such 
a varicty of arguments.” 

‘The regulations for admission to the 
schools are very liberal. According to the 
royal decree: ‘‘ Are admitted tothe benefit 
of gratuitous instruction (1) the children 
of persons receiving assistance from the 
Bureau de Bienfaisance, or local poor-boards; 
2) the children of workingmen having no 
other income than the produce of their 
daily wages; (3) all the children inhabiting 
the commune,concerning whom it shall be ac- 
knowledged that the persons in whose charge 
they are are not in easy circumstances,” 
Attendance at school is not obligatory; but 
the local committces have to ascertain that 
all children between the ages of six and 
fourtcen frequent it regularly, and to em- 
ploy every means of persuasion to induce 
the parents to send them. They also have 
to report the children unable from extreme 
poverty to go to school to the Bureau de 
Bienfaisance or the Communal Council, 
whose duty it isto provide means to enable 
them to do so. Anybody—Roman Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jew—is at liberty to open a 
private school; but none such can receive 
any grants from government or the commune. 





Tne Second International Congress on the 
observance of the Lord’s Day was held at 
Berne, Switzerland, shortly after the close of 
the session of the Evangelical Alliance at 
Basle, from which Berne is distant only sixty 
or seventy miles, The First Congress was held 
three years ago, under the auspices of the ‘ In- 
ternational Federation,” in response to whose 
call the Second Congress met. Many of the 
delegates to the Evangelical Alliance Con- 
ference were able, by reason of the proximity 
of time and place, to attend the Congress. 
M. Alexandre Lombard presided, assisted by 
Herr Otto de Buren, Pasteurs Bernard, Ehni, 
Rimond; Dr. De Muralt, professor at Lau- 
sanne; Professor Becker, from Cologne; 
Count de Bernstorff; Dr. Sieveking ; Pasteur 
Théodore de Félice ; M. Reveillaud ; Pasteur 
Théophile; M. Gay, from Florence, ete. The 
Canton of Berne sent about five hundred 
pastors and friends; and from Great Britain 
there were present the Rev. J. Gritton, the 
Rev. L. B. White, R. 8. Ashton, the Rev. W. 
Sandford, the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitchell, 
Major-Gen. Halliday, the Rev. W. Tyler, the 
Rev. H. W. Woods, the Rev. H. Tarrant, the 
Rev. J. 8. Russell, Sir Henry Verney. The 
attendance was large, every seat in the large 
Church of St. Esprit being occupied. President 
Lombard, in his address, said those who wrote 
or spoke contemptuously of the Sabbath in- 
jured more than they knew the public con- 
science. He continued: 


‘You who by a word or stroke of the pen 
80 easily do away with the Sunday, and with it 
those peaceful and holy meetings in which 
young men and old, the husband and wife, pa- 
rents and children, meet beneath the eye of 
God, permit us to ask you: What will re- 
main to the workman and the laborer 
in the world without God that you dream 
of? What will happen but that they 
will become devoted to material enjoyments 
and to gross sensual pleasures? The inevi- 
table copsequence must be the impoverishment 
of the race and the gradual weakening of the 
faintest notions of individual and social moral- 
ity. Short-sighted philosophers, your end will 
have been attained. Churches will be closed. or 
you wil] see there, as is too frequently the case 
already, women, children, and aged men. But 
on the other you will have filled the drinking- 
shops, the haunts of impurity, and the prisons; 
you will have sown the seed of every discord 
and insured the enslavement of workingmen 
of every type to modern plutocracy and to a 
reinless industrialism.”’ 


Dr. Mandach discussed the subject from a 
hygienic point of view, and suggested that the 
Federation should establish a special branch, 
to make inquiries and to obtain statistics. He 
proposed that eight towns in France and 
in America should be selected, half of them to 
be those places in which the Sabbath was ob- 
served and the other half where it was not 
kept. The secretary reported upon the corre- 
spondence which had been carried on. A Con- 
ference was held at Berne last year on the 
questions of railway transport, at which it was 


determined to ask for the legal closing of sta- 











tions against slow goods traffic on the Lord’s 
Day, the limitation of express goods traffic to 
the early hours of that day, and the cessation 
of running goods trains altogether. The first 
and third of these propositions had been re- 
ceived with considerable favor. A solemn ad- 
dress to ministers had been circulated in 
German and French among the class interested 
in Germany, Belgium, Alsace, Italy, France, 
and Switzerland. Copies of pamphlets had 
been sent to all the deputies and senators of 
France, to many officials, and to a large num- 
ber of chambers of commerce. 


-»»-The Great Council of Geneva held a 
special session last month to receive reports on 
the question of the separation of Church and 
state. M. Henri Fazy is the leader of this 
movement. His planis that all the churches 
and parsonages, Protestant and Catholic, shall 
be handed over to the ecclesiastical congrega- 
tions, who will decide whether or not they are 
able and willing to maintain the charge of wor- 
ship and of the clergy. Every grant of state 
money to the purposes of religion to 
be abolished. The majority of the select 
committee i their report approve M. Fazy’s 
scheme. The minority advised an indefi- 
nite postponement. M. Necker proposed a 
substitute, by which the Catholic and the Pro- 
testant churches are to be supported by small 
voluntary communal taxes. Dr. Bard, an Old 
Catholic, strongly opposed the separation of 
Church and state, and said it would only serve 
the cause of the Jesuits and the Catholic 
Church would triumph over its weak rivals. 
The committee reports are to be printed and 
widely distributed. 


..-.The conflict between the Dean and the 
Bishop of Grahamstown has led them through 
an ecclesiastical court. Dean Williams hag 
been at swords’ points with Bishop Merriman, 
as he was with his predecessor, Bishop Cot- 
terill. He resents any act of the Bishop in 
connection with the cathedral as an intrusion. 
Recently the Bishop undertook to preach in 
the cathedral; but the Dean begun a sermon at 
the same time and the Bishop was forced to 
retire. An ecclesiastical court, of which Dean 
Williams took no notice, was convened, with 
Archdeacon Badnall as president; and the Dean 
was tried on four charges, the last of which, 
alleging interference with the Bishop’s at- 
tempt to preach in the cathdral, the court de- 
clared established. Sentence of suspension 
for one month was pronounced ; but the Dean, 
backed by his whole congregation, declines to 
be suspended. The civil courts will, doubt- 
less, be appealed to. 


.... At the Mlinois Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
recently, the Committee on Indian Affairs re- 
ported that the General Committee is greatly 
hampered by the unfriendly attitude of the In- 
dian Department and the desire of politicians 
to have the agencies in Nebraska removed. 
Unless achange occurs soon, this field will have 
to be abandoned. Testimony to the progress 
of the Indians was given. They have improved 
not only in their personal habits, changing 
from blanket or wild garb to that of civilized 
life, and from gambling, stealing, and drunk- 
enness among many of their members to order- 
ly, honest, and temperate people, with scarcely 
an exception in the principal tribes ; but also 
from anecessary and large dependence upon 
annuities from the Government to a condition 
of almost entire self-support, as the results of 
agricultural labor. Many are on their farms 
and doing well. 


- 

....Bishop Herzog, Old Catholic Bishop of 
Switzerland, has addressed a letter to the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
this country, in which, after showing how the 
Old Catholics will shortly lose several parishes 
and the state support attached to them, and 
will have to establish and support independent 
parishes, he says : 

“Unfortunately, our population is poor and 
the circumstances of the present time are so 
very unfavorable that there is no possibility to 
afford the expenses of worship by our own re- 
sources. A great many families would, on the 
contrary, be forced to abandon our Church if 
they were to be bound by duty to pay taxes. 
I beg you, therefore, instantly to help us kind- 
ly in our present critical position, and I give 
you the assurance that I shall make the most 
conscientious use of your gift.” 


....The sixth Church Congress (Episcopal) 
will be held at Albany, Oct. 21st—24th. Seven 
topics are announced. The first is ‘‘ Positive 
Christian Education,” opened by Bishop Hun- 
tington; second, “‘ Non-Attendance at Church: 
its Causes and Remedies,” G. P. Keese, Esq.; 
third, ‘“‘The Relation of Social Science to 
Christian Ethics,” J. C. Stillé, LL.D.; fourth, 
“Communism in its Relations to Republican 
Institutions,’’ the Rev. J. H. Rylance, D.D.; 
fifth, ‘“‘The Authority of Dogma,’’ Bishop 
McLaren; sixth, ‘Memorial Art,’ the Rev. H. 
N. Powers, D.D.; seventh, ‘‘The Personal 
Work of the Holy Spirit,’ the Rev. Arthur C. 
A. Hall. Several writers and speakers are 
assigned to each topic. 


--.-Several Catholic dioceses are situated 
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partly in Prussia and partly in Austria, and 
singular complications sometimes arise. The 
See of Breslau includes a large slice of Aus- 
trian Silesia. The bishop is a Prussian and an 
Austrian bishop and receives income from both 
countries. He receives from Prussia £1,800 a 
year and an estate, while the proceeds of his 
Austrian estate amount to at least £6,000 a 
year. His Austrian jurisdiction comprises 
100 parishes, with 240,000 souls. The Arch- 
bishop of Prague has jurisdiction over the 
Prussian County of Glatz, with 50 parishes and 
150,000 souls; and the Archbishop of Olmutz 
reigns over a slice of Prussian Silesia, with 40 
parishes and 110,000 souls. 


«eeeThe Evangelical Association is a Ger- 
man Methodist body, founded by Albright. 
It has 846 itinerant preachers and 107,732 
members. It has bishops, who are elected 
every four years by the General Conference. 
This body meets this month, and among the 
questions it will have to settle is that of a 
change of name. The present name is a sort 
of firm or company name and might, so far as 
its meaning is concerned, belong to a publish- 
ing or other business company. Several names 
are suggested, the most appropriate of which 
seems to be ‘‘The Evangelical Methodist 
Church.” 


...-The North Ohio Methodist Conference 
has adopted resolutions in regard to the fur- 
nishing of parsonages, recommending that the 
following plan be accepted: ‘‘Three years shall 
be taken to complete the furnishing of parson- 
ages. 1. The first year all the stoves shall be 
supplied. 2. The second year, tables, stands, 
common chairs, bureaus, cupboards, and like 
furniture. 8. The third year, carpets, chamber 
sets, parlor furniture, and such other finer 
articles as each charge may desire. 4. That in 
charges that have no parsonages the same plan 
shall apply to rented houses.” 


....There is considerable discussion among 
the Episcopalians of Ireland about laxness in 
receiving candidates for ordination. It is 
charged that, owing to the fewness: of properly 
qualified candidates, some have been accepted 
without regard to their learning or fitness. 
One of the Church papers says ‘‘it would raise 
the tone of a diocese at once if it were known 
that one man were rejected.”” It commends 
the example of the Methodists, who out of a 
list of 140 candidates sent back 35. 


....The Belfast (Ireland) Presbytery is grave- 
ly discussing the question whether in the par- 
ish of Newtownbredaa special service in which 
a harmonium is used should longer be tolerated. 
The special service has a larger attendance 
than either of the two regular services, where 
no instrumental music is alluwed. 


....-The Rev. David Macrae is preaching to 
large congregations in churches belonging to 
the Kirk. The committee of the U. P. Church 
in Dundee, whereof the late Mr. Gilfillan was 
pastor, have had another interview with Mr. 
Macrae, and report that the negotiations are 
progressing favorably. 


....The American Board has been disap- 
pointed in its expectations concerning the re- 
ceipts of August, the closing month of its 
financial year. It needed $130,000, but re- 
ceived only $55,170, which is several thousand 
dollars less than was received in August, 1878. 


....Adherents of the doctrine of conditional 
immortality in England held a meeting recent- 
ly in Maberly Chapel, London, and formed 
a ‘Conditional Immortality Association.” 
Among its members are Dr. Leask and Mr. 
Constable. 


....The great Cathedral at Cologne, which 
was begun in 1248, will be completed next 
spring, having been more than six and a quar- 
ter centuries in building. The capstones and 
crosses have yet to be placed on the towers. 


....The largest church in the United States 
isthe First African Baptist Church of Rich- 
mond, Va. It has 8,300 members. On one 
Sunday its pastor baptized 598 persons and 
added nearly 900 to the Church. 


....-During the seventeen years’ episcopate 
of Bishop Baring iu the Diocese of Durham 
the enormous sum of $2,718,500 was spent in 
building and repairing churches in the diocese. 

....It is estimated by the Wesleyan Christian 
Advocate that the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, has received as many as 20,000 persons 
since the summer began. 

....Old Haworth Church, with which the 
memory of Charlotte Bronté is associated, has 
been given over for demolition. 

....Bishop Wiley, of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, has returned from his visitation to 

Methodist missions abroad. 


..--Bishop Dehm has 60,000 Catholics in his 


mania. 
...-Canon Sparke, of Ely Cathedral, left by 





will $800,000 to be divided among his heirs, 


diocese, which embraces the whole of Rou- 


a> 
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News of the Week. 


THERE isa great diminution in the death 
rate at Memphis. Special Judge J. 8. Gallo- 
way has granted an injunction restraining the 
State Board of Health from preventing the 
bringing of seed cotton into Memphis. Presi- 
deni Plunkett, of the Board, has telegraphed 
to Superintendent Johnson, at Memphis, to dis- 
regard the injunction, the State Board being 
advised by counsel that the election of Gallo- 
way as special judge of the Circuit Court was 
utterly void, and to notify the State Board by 
telegram in case of proceedings for contempt. 


.-».The total vote of Maine, as reported offi- 
cially, was 136,512. The Republicans had 
20,920 votes more than the Greenback party 
and 46,789 more than the Democrats, but 
lacked 572 votes of the majority over all, 
necessary to elect their candidate. The Re- 
publican nominee will be elected by the legis- 
lature, as the Republican majority on joint 
ballot is 37. 


-«eeThe Prohibition State Convention of 
Pennsylvania met at Altoona, on the 23d, and 
nominated William L. Richardson as their ean- 
didate forthe state treasurership The Pro- 
hibitionists of Massachusetts met in Boston, on 
the 24th, and nominated a full state ticket, the 
Rev. Daniel C. Eddy being the candidate for 
governor. 


--+-On the 19th, Frederick Nix, the colored 
postrraster at Blackville, Barnwell County, 
South Carolina, was shot, while in his office 
distributing the mail. He was the most influ- 
ential Republican in the county. The shot 
was aimed to kill; but only pierced the 
arm. 





--+-A holy war, to protect Afghanistan 
against English invasion, is being preached in 
the Khost Valley and among the Mongols. It 
is said that the rebels are making great prepa- 
rations and that vigorous resistance may be 
expected at Cabul. 


--.-Almost the whole of the business por- 
tion of Deadwood has been destroyed bya fire, 
that broke out on the morning of the 26th. 
Two thousand people are without homes. The 
loss is thought to be from §1,500,000 to $2,000,- 
000. 


..Cetywayo has been sent to Cape Town. 
Ata great meeting of chiefs at Ulundi, Zulu- 
land has been divided among them and condi- 
tions imposed upon them by Sir Garnet Wolse- 
ley. 

....Inthe Minnesota Democratic Convention 
the resolutions of the hard-money wing were 
finally adopted. Edmund Rice, of St. Paul, is 
the nominee for governor. 


--.-The advance in the price of iron has been 
from 15 to 35 per cent., according to kind. 
Manufacturers are greatly encouraged. Another 
rise in price is expected. 


eee-President Hayes and party have had a 
genuine triumphal progress, so cordial has been 
their reception at various towns in Illinois and 
Kansas. 


-eeeBismarck and Andrassy have concluded 
an agreement that Germany and Austria shall 
firmly support each other in every event. 


.»-The first. Dominion Exhibition is in prog- 
ress at Ottawa. It was formally opened by 
the governor-general, on the 24th, 


eeeeForty buildings have been burned at 
Des Moines. A large part of Gloucester, Mass., 
has also been destroyed by fire. 


.-A meeting has been held at Aosta, Pied- 
mont, to consider the feasibility of tunneling 
Mont Blane. 


--Henry M. Stanley hae arrived at Sierra 
Leone from Zanzibar. He will explore the 
Congo River. 





THINK OF IT, that 1 a + Omagh or Cold neg- 
lected may lead to serious consequences. In 
the early stage of Throat and Lung Diseases 
Madame Porter’s Cough Balsam is an invaluable 
remedy. Can be taken by the oldest person or 
youngest child. Is safe, reliable, and agreeable 
lo the taste. Price 25 cents, and in large bot- 
ues at 50 and ® cents. 


| SMITANIGHT's 8 Asthma REM} REMEDY. 
The only sure re medy. Is sold un- 
~~ A vokitive guarantee. Price $1 
ee, 


‘a pack age. Sample 
Address Louis SMITHNIGHT. ‘Chemist yt he 





re A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily m 
87 24 Outfit free. Address Trvur & Co, ly, made, Cost. 





ROGE RS POWDES 
GITRATE OF MAGNESIA 


AnA reenble Aperienut and Refrigerant. 
Pr his Des i-known Pry partion is hizhly recommended 
yepepeia., H dache, Sickness of the 
anes . and a fate arising from Acidity, 
Billousness, and nd I arial Fevers. It cools t 
-—~ howtos | > is a favorite med 
icine for nit — Ry A. ROGERS’S SONS, 
Rew York... .. 
Zupertor to Mineral Waters, Setdits Powders, etc, 
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(ticura 


From the Hon. WM. TAYLOR, State Sen- 
ator of Massachusetts. 


Messrs. WEEKS & POTTER—Gentlemen :—To say that 
Iam grateful is only a poor expression of my feelings; 
but it is the best word I can use, for I feel it in 
every sense of the word. I have been a great sufferer 
with skin diseases for the last twelve (12) years. My 
head and face being covered with sores, I could not 
rest with the burning heat and itching of the parts 
affected, and was confined to my house for weeks at a 
time. My disease has been called Eczema, of a most 
aggravated type, by many physicians; but I doubt if 
ever fully understood by any of them. It was more 
Hike a combination of several skin humors. I have 
spent much money seeking a cure; and in 1867 I went 
to Europe, and consulted some of the best physicians 
in London. I received temporary relief only, for in 
the spring it would break out again as bad as ever. 
When I came back to Boston,I was told by many 
friends that Dr. (whose reputation for the cure 
of those diseases was of the highest order) could cure 
me. I waited on the Doctor. He prescribed for me. I 
followed his advice for six months, and I can safely 
say without any improvement. I tried other phy 
sicians, and among them Dr. ,of East Boston, 
and Dr. , of city proper; but all to no purpose 
They did me no good; their remedies were so ineffect 
ual that at no time did I feel that a cure would result 
from them. 

I have swallowed five hundred arsenic pills, 5.20 
grain, and taken bottle after bottle of internal reme 
dies, besides all the external applications I have used. 
But the effect was the same. I became satisfied that I 
could not be cured, but might be kept from getting 
worse. 

Now, about three months ago, Mr. Meehan, a gentle 
man well known to Boston people, called my atten 
tion to your CuTicura, and promised wonderful re 
sults if I would only make a trial. He told me of his 
own experience with it, and so persevered on me that 
I went with him to a drug store and bought two large 
boxes of CuTicuRA and some CuTicuRa Soap, and com- 
menced to use it according to the directions. There 
was 60 much humor lodged within the skin that as 
s00n as I commenced the use of CuTicura it came to 
the surface and festered, until vast quantities had 
come out, and greatly intensified my sufferings for 
about two weeks. But I did not mind this, as I felt 
that I was going to get rid of the humor when I saw it 
coming to the surface in such large quantities. After 
the first two or three weeks’ use of this remedy I was 
greatly encouraged by a gradual lessening of the in- 
flammation of a number of painful sores. I carefully, 
‘faithfully, and cheerfully followed the directions to 
the letter, feeling each week nearer a cure, until at 
the present moment, after three months’ use of Curi- 
CURA, and twelve years of as constant suffering as was 
ever endured, I can say that I am cured and pro- 
nounce my case the most remarkable on record, I 
have been so elated with my success that I have 
stopped men on the street who were afflicted, and told 
them to get the CuTicura and it would cure them. 
This is why I am so grateful to you, for I believe it to 
be the best and greatest discovery of the age, and 
that it will cure all who are suffering with these dis- 
eases. I may add that! took no internal medicine but 
the CuTICURA RESOLVENT. WILLIAM TAYLOR, 

Boston, August 22d, 1878. 


CUTICURA REMEDIES. 


CuTICURA RESOLVENT is the most powerful Blood 
Purifier and Liver Stimulant ever compounded. 

Cuticura is the great external remedy for all 
Humors of the Scalp and Skin, Ulcers, and Old Sores. 

Cuticura Soap is an elegant toilet and dicinal 











DITMAN’S 


as 
roduce real salt water at will, dissolve 
this Poa in ordinary water. This solution 
Possesses all the health-giving qualities an 
tonic virtues of natural sen-water, while itis 
free from the organic impurities of the surf. 
For sale by druggists eouarally e 


Broadway and Barclay Street, N. ¥. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT. 


FRINE’S PATENT REFLECTORS 


es the most powerful, the softest, cheapest, and best 
ight known for Chure hes, Stores, Show- Windows, 
Banks, Parlors, Offices, Picture Galleries, ry 
Depots, etc. New and eleg: ant designs. Send size ot 
room, get circular, and estimate, liberal discount 
to Churches a the trade. 

+ FRINK, 551 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





REMOVAL. 
ISAAC WALKER, 


Tailor and Importer, 


FROM 166 reg AVE. 





CONSUMPTION 


can be cured by the continued use of Oamun’s Cod 
Liver Oil and Lacto-Phosphate of Lime, a 
cure for Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, and all Scrofulous Diseases. Ask your bere me 
for Osmun’s and take no other. If he has not got 
it, Ll will send six bottles anywhere on receipt of 
CHAS. A. OSMUN, 
13 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


of 
REWARD fi A py iceding, 
Itching Uloerate or Protrudin, 
PI that DeBings Pile 
tates failstucure, Absorbs 
the tumors, gives “immediate re- 
lief, cures cases of long standing 
in l' week ordinary cases in 2 days, 
ws ow & WCAuTIO None genuine un- 


less yellow wrap. 
= ¢ per on bottle has printed ¢ printed on it in black a Pile of Stones and 
P. Miller’ Rapnuanirds Phila. #1 abottie, Sold by all 

pa vot Sent by mail by proprietor, J. P. Minter, M.D., 
8. W. cor. Tenth and Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. Advice free. 





__ PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


Allen’s Polygraph. 


A recent invention for producing many bundred 





copies from one writing. Autograph Letters, Circu- 
lars, ete. produced at rate of 800 per hour. Invaluable 
to Teachers, Clergymen, Lawyers, and all Business 

on. Prices reduced. 1, ghtnluy Press free. Liberal 


terms to local agents. See the a aph in operation 
- the Exposition, Cincinnats. Write for Circulars and 
‘erms, 
a. T. CRAVEN & CO,, General Western Agents, 
VID myved VAN BPevgose 6'* ’ 


ae? 
‘- LOZ, 
STEEL PENS, 


© Sold by all dealers throughout the World. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & 80N8, New Yorx. 



































ERANCIS & LOU'TI til, 
No. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring-back Account Books, 

All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Paper, Desk 
Portfolios, Scrap-Books, Expense- Books, Piarle “8, 

Pocket Cutlery, ¢ “ards, C essmen, Wallets, 


We keep everythin ay phn ‘ine and sell at lowest 
prices. Orders solicited. CYRUS H. LOUTREL, 


Magic ‘Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


sak of sein Photo; “i Seomapnbeneinn 
Cc cateesate Awarded 


Perfumed Chromo ete. Cards name on 10c. 42 mix'd 
& Pocket-knife, 25c. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Ct, 


' AGENTS WANTED. 








assistant to CuTicura for all external affections, 
Prepared by WEEKS & Potter, Chemists and Drug- 
gists, 860 Washington St., Boston, Mass., and for sale 
by all Druggists and Dealers. Price of Cuticura, small 
boxes, 50 cents; large boxes, containing two and one- 
half times the quantity of small, $1. Reso.vent, $1 
per bottle. CuTicura Soap, 25 cents per cake; by mall, 
80 conte; 5 three ) cakes, Kid cents. 
Hundreds of little Nerves 


OLLI 
¢0 Ne and Muscles respond to the 


YOLTAIC ES cuecrn «: Electrical Action of these 
PLA RS wonderful Plasters the mo- 
STE ment they are applied. They 
instantly Annihilate Pain, Strengthen Weak and Pain- 
ful Parts, Draw Poisons from the Bloqd, Prevent 
Fever and Ague, Liver and Kidney Complaints. 





BRIGHT, ATTRACTIVE, CHEERFUL, 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wright’s New Book, 


THE COMPLET E HOME 


aie. ping, Cooking, Dress, Accidents, Sick- 


Morals Mone y, Family ¢ 

tude of other toptos. rit treatex ells Low to 
make the home BE. SAOTEUL and HIAPPY. 

* A book of more practical utility will seldom, tf ever, be 
Sound outside of inspiration,” —C HRISTIANADVOC ATE. 
D th every city home BY rich and poor, 

in all country homes joung and old, 

Fine Paper, Clear Type, Beautiful Bin ing, Splendid 
AGEN 7s WANTE mages, Low price, Sellarepidly, 
| awe AL COMMISSIONS. 

bree tion sag a aig ee. 


NIS WA TED CO. Phi ladelphia, ’a. 





CLOUGH & WARREN ORGANS 


Captivate the World ! 


DIAPASON PIPE, 





ADDKESS 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN C€O., DETROIT, 


Pre-eminent for Volume with Purity of Tone ! 


These Instruments not only received Diploma of Honor and 
Medal of Highest Merit at the CENTENNIAL Exposition, 1576, 
and Grand Prize Medal at the Paris Exvosition, 1878; but have 
been unanimously pronounced, by the world’s best judges, as 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 

Tue PATENT QuaLiryInG TuBEs, used only by CLouan & Wark- 
REN, give a hitherto unattained volume and smoothness to the tone, 
while the delicacy of the Viola Etheria fully equals that of the 
‘£olina of the Pipe Organ, and the broad, pungent, vibrating tone 
of the Sub-Bass thrills like that of the GRAND DOUBLE OPEN 


Prices the Lowest, Quality the Best. 
Send for IUustrated Catalogue (mailed free). 


MICH. 








Office of Dr. M. W. CASE, 933 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
C AT A R R H In a Terrible Disense. Is fcarfu efecs ae corruption 
runnin iwi 0) ’ 
fw finaly dann ary asl dorms, and daly AVOID 





Me 


INHALANT 


nary treatments are worse than useless. If neglected 
it may rapidly develop into quick a a A on. The most thorough, suc- 
Pa, cessful and pleasant treatment is Dr. M. W 


GARBOLATE OF JAR IMiTA- 


‘action ion alwa = grua- 
pnw et gry nee Ming Consu 4d Trial TIONS. 
wice Free. Dr. M. W. Cane, 943 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 


while a cure is possible, 


BASE 


CASE’S ase> Fopele Remedy— 





275 Fifth / Avenue. 


a AGENTS WANTED. 


Read “Sunshine and Shadow in New 
YORK.” By Matthew Hale Smith (“Burleigh”). 


YOU WISH TO KNOW how fortunes are made 
and lost in a day; How shrewd men are 
ruined ‘n Wall Street; How “countrymen” 
are swindled by sharpers ; How ministers and 
merchants are blackmatl a Vanderbilt 
made eighty millions of do How ‘am.- 


y 

live; Read and learn about New k bankers, mer- 
chants, brokers, gift swindlers quablers, Bowery, 
Tombs, elevated railroads, Brooklyn Brid, a Central 
Park, with BL gt sketches of A. 

James Gordon nnet, Robert Bonner, ha ye 
Vanderbilt, Drew, cree le Beecher, Talmage and his 
Tabernacle, Fisk, J. Goul Jand many others. In short. 
all about the ak and’ poverty, the mystertes and 
miseries of New York. Complete mirror of the Me- 
tropolis as it isto-day. Over 900 octavo pages, with 
full-page engravings. Now is the time for energetic 
menand women to makemoney, Agents are averag- 
ing from 40 to 60 orders per week. For terms address 

The J. B. BURR PUBLISHING CO,, 
Liartford, Conn., or Chicago, i. 


waves’ GENERAL GRANT 


Ac mple te and brilliant history of his “Tour Around 

the World”—also his entire military and civil career— 
by the Prince o of f Goneriptive authors, Hon. J.T. 
Hlead — want this ion to-day. 
WANTED * ore is the best chance of 
AGEN = life to make money. 


nd for ot TS Wi Hus. 208.,Phila.or Chicago. 


General Agent Wanted 


in every town in the U.S. to sell FOWLER'S ROLL 
UP METALLIC MATTRESS, Exclusive territory and 
large inducements. 

See advertisement oe week. 

Address E. P. FOWLER, 
61 Gree npoint Avenue, Brooklyn, E. D. 


Never fail to make 
Pi, month se ling bur Rickel= 
Plated Famil x Scale 

the chea - and best in the word, 


Consequently the demand is immense. A 
Ohio Scale Works, 127 Cent. Ave., Cincinnati, Oo 











9 r day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 t 0 $20 Piddress STINSON & co. Portland, Me. 








GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
A selling Prcwed Books and Bibles, Prices reduced 
838 per cent. National Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 





a Month and expenses a to. Ag ents 
$7 7 Outfit free. SHaw & , AveusTa, Mainz 


777 A YEAR and expenses ‘to Agents. Outfit free. 
$ Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 





HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL,” 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. | 


HOTEL BRIGHTON, 


Brighton Beach, C. L., 
Opened June Ist. 


BRESLIN & SWEET, PROP. 

















EW YORK, AN ) PHILA. J NEW LINE. 
for TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 
COMMENCING JUNE LUTH, 187. 

Trains leave New York, foot of "Liberty Street, for 
Trenton and Philadelphia, at 6:30, 7:4! 5,9 11:15, A. M.; 
1:30, 4, 5:30, 7:15, 12 PM. For Trenton, P, } 

Leave Philadelphia from station Philadelphia and 
Re ating Railroad, Third and Berks Streets, at 7:45, 

, 10, 11:30 A. M.; 1:45, 8:30, 5:30, 7:15, 12 P. M. 

Ky > ‘ave Trenton for New York at 1:20 (exe ept Monday) 

oo 9:18, 9:50, 10:40 A. M.; 12:10, 2:20, 4:12, 4:15, 6:15, 


Pullman drawing-room cars are attached to the 9 A. 
M.: 4 P. M. trains for New York, and to the 7:45 A. M.; 
1:45 P. M. trains from Philadelphia. 

Bundew tr trains leave New York and Philadelphia at 
9 A. M.; 5:30,12 P.M. Leave New York for Trenton at 
9 A. M.; 6:30 P.M. Leave Trenton for New York at 
1:20, 9:40 A. M.; 6:10 P. M. 

Connection ‘fs made at saan Low station to and 
from Brooklyn and Erie De City. 

Tickets for sale at foot o Llserer ! street, 044 Broad 
way, at the principal hotels, all offices of the Erle 
Raflway in New York and Brooklyn and at 4 Court 
Street, and Annex office, Brooklyn. Baggage checked 
from residence to destinatio 

ae: . BALDWIN, General Passenger Agent. 


~ CUNARD , LINE. 


the chances of col- 
e a specified course 


With the view of dtninishtn 
lision, the steamers of this line 
for all seasons of the 

On the outward passage from Queenstown to New 
York or Boston crossing the meri of 50 at 43 lati- 
tude, or nothing to the north of 42. 

On' the homeward passage crossing the meridian of 
60 at 42, or nothing to the north of 43. 


FROM NEW TO LIVERPOOL OR QUEENSTOWN. 
FRO OM. PIER } NO. 40 NORTH RIVER. 
BOTHNIA. WEDNESDAY, October 8th. 10:30 a. m. 





GALLIA......... WEDNESDAY, October 15th, 3 P. m. 
ALGERIA....... “WEDNESDAY, October 22d, 10:30 a. m. 


Cabin passage and return etoineas on favorable terms, 
Steerage tickets to and from all parts of : ee & 
0, 4 


v low rates. Freight and 
Bowling Green. CHAS. o PHANCELYN A, Agent. 


Get Worcester’s Diction- 
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NOTICES 

§@” All communications for the E4 torial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columas of his journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O0. Box 2787. 

€@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

37" No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

[2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

&@ Macuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 

t a unless panied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served 


The Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park, 
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fr. STORRS’S TRIBUTE TO DR. 
THOMPSON. 

Dr. Srorre’s absence from the city ren- 
dered it impossible for him to send us his 
tribute to the memory of his old associate 
and friend, Dr. Thompson, in season for it 
to appear in the first pages of Tue InpE- 
PENDENT. We have, therefore, put it, as 
we did Dr. Bacon’s article last week, in 
these editorial columns, which they so long 


and so ably controlled. Dr. Storrs writes 
us: 


‘To THe Eprror oF THe INDEPENDENT: 


“The tidings of the death of our dear 
friend, Dr. Thompson, reached me last 
evening, and the shadow of them falls 
upon me deeper than that of any sunset 
upon these ancient and familiar hills. A 
pleasant and large part of my earlier life 
was so closely associated with him that it 
seems almost to have passed away a second 
time in his departure. I cannot write of 
him as I would while the mind is still occu- 
pied and the heart staggered by the im- 
pression of his death. One would choose, 
rather, to sit in silence and let the thoughts 
go slowly back over the years of happy as- 
sociation, and then forward into the spaces 
whither we are to follow him, beyond the 
veil. Only when the sepulcher of a friend 
has been sealed and left can we speak of 
him fully our perfect thought. 

** Any true analysis of the character and 
the powers of Dr. Thompson, or any suf- 
ficient description of his work must, there- 
fore, be left to other times or other hands. 
But I may say a few words at once, in an- 
swer to your request, the more easily, per- 
haps, because I find it so hard to realize 
that he has gone from us. Only on Satur- 
day came to me from Berlin the discrim- 
inating, eloquent, admirable letter addressed 
by him, on behalf of the American Board, 
to the Evangelical Alliance, lately mecting 
at Basle; and, as I look at it, lying before 
me, it seems incredible that the active brain 

and rapid hand from which that came have 
done their final work on earth. Certain it 
is that, in the vast and vital universe, whose 
laws our brother loved to interpret, the in- 











spiring mind, of which brain and hand were 
only the instruments, will not have ceased 
from is activity till Immortality itself is 
done. 

‘I first saw Dr. Thompson at my installa- 
tion, in Brooklyn, in 1846. He had been then 
for eighteen months pastor of the ‘Tabernacle 
in New York, and I had had pleasant cor- 
respondence with him and had gained a 
quite distinct image of him from the de- 
scriptions of friends at Andover and New 
Haven. But I had never personally met 
him till the council was assembled by 
whose appointment he gave to me, in the 
evening, the right hand of fellowship. I 
have never forgotten the impression then 
made by his vivid and sensitive face, the 
graceful dignity of his figure and manner, 
as well as by the felicity of his thought and 
expression, and the abounding cordiality of 
his feeling, as he performed his pleasant 
office. I felt sure, as I grasped his hand and 
looked into his searching eye, that we two 
were to be always friends. I bless God to- 
day that that assurance was never disap- 
pointed. 

‘‘ Two years after, we became closely asso- 
ciated in the plans for establishing Tu In- 
DEPENDENT, and subsequently in the edito- 
rial conduct of the paper; while in all the 
following years, until my departure for 
Europe, in 1871, and his final removal from 
New York, we wrought together, with utter 
and joyful mutual confidence, in the admin- 
istration of Church affairs, wherever our 
common counsel and action appeared to be 
needed. To say that we differed sometimes 
in particulars of judgment is only to say 
that we were both independent and sincere 
in our opinions. But the ever-deepening 
impression made upon me only showed the 
correctness of my early conception of his 
manliness, his intelligence, the high charac- 
ter of his motives, the dignity of his aims, 
the magnanimity of his spirit, as well as of 
his rare and admirable practical skill. No 
cloud shadowed our happy relations; and 
the last letter which I received from him, 
still full of the spirit of the trustful and 
beautiful olden time, is now made sacred 
by his death. 

‘*He was one of the most delightful per- 
sons to work with that I have met— 
always cheerful, kindly, responsive, full 
of anecdote, quick in repartee, ready 
alike with tongue and pen. How 
many occasions arise before me where 
we have been considering some _ re- 
port, article, result of council, where with 
serious discussion alternated the flow of 
humor and flash of fun, while the swift 
hours flowed on unheeded. Yet he was 
ever eager for work, and apparently never 
was burdened by it; while his acute and 
practiced judgment insisted always on 
some result of such consultation which 
should justify itself on the fullest consider- 
ation to himself and to others. He was, by 
odds, the most alert and indefatigable 
worker, in the days of his vigor, whom I 
have known. Intent; enterprising, quick 
in perception, liberally appreciative of 
others’ thoughts, rich in knowledge, and of 
rapid and versatile constructive force, he 
was ready for almost any occasion, and he 
undertook tasks without hesitation which 
to another would have been overwhelming. 
Indeed, he used to say that mental exercise 
never fatigued, only lifted and refreshed 
him; and after the fiercest strain of discus- 
sion, or of difficult and engrossing editorial 
work, his eye was as bright, his step as 
elastic, his spirit as fresh as before it began. 


‘That he trusted too much to this 
remarkable power for work is sadly true. 
For eight years past all men have seen it. 
That it was a very unusual power no one 
who knew him twenty years ago will ever 
doubt. While busy almost equally, there- 
fore, with pulpit and with press, he was at 
the same time a constant, wide, and careful 
reader, a clear, consecutive, instructive 
writer on di‘Ticult themes, a leader in many 
deliberative assemblies, an influential citi- 
zen, a practical reformer. Men of all con- 
ditions recognized his skill in the manage- 
ment of affairs, while scholars admired his 
variousknowledge. His platform addresses 
were always able and often eloquent; 
while in the pulpit he held his place for a 
quarter of a century among the most dis- 
tinguished of the preachers of New York. 
Great popular assemblies were held and 
moved by his animating discourse; while 


he drew to himself, by natural attraction, 
inquisitive, perplexed, and studious minds. 
He was fond of great subjects and kept 
himself abreast of the thought of his time; 
yet his attention to details was close and 
careful and in the management of intricate 
matters his skill was diplomatic. Any 
report upon such matters presented by 
him was sure to be comprehensive and 
fully matured; so that it was but 
natural—what happened more than once 
or twice—that out of it sprang a large 
and fruitful denominational movement. His 
earliest choice of studies had led him to 
classical and mathematical acquisitions, 
Theological, philosophical, and historical 
studies came later; but they found his mind 
as eager to undertake them and as keen 
for their mastery as if no others had en- 
gaged him. I think that to the end of life 
he counted no department of human thought 
or human work unworthy of his earnest and 
appreciative study; and, as the sensitive 
transmitter of the telephone vibrates to 
sounds spoken at a distance, his mind re- 
sponded with instant echo to all principal 
voices which were uttering their thoughts on 
this side of the Atlantic or on the other. 

“The personal character of Dr. Thomp- 
son had many engaging and delightful 
traits. Those who met him only occasion- 
ally might think him reserved and unsym- 
pathetic. He had his social, as he had, of 
course, his mental limitations. He did not 
wear his heart on his sleeve. His manner 
was that of the polished and dignified man 
of society; and when he was approached 
with what seemed to him an undue familiar- 
ity, he was not careful to avoid the appear- 
ance of coldness and hauteur. But those 
who knew him best were always those most 
firmly attached to him, who felt for him 
the surest and amplest trust and honor, 
He had a keen desire for the approval of 
others and felt a child-like pleasure in hear- 
ing it expressed; but it was never suffered, 
in my observation of him, to deflect his 
judgment or cloud his conscience or to de- 
tain him from courses which these approved, 
His ethical sense was fine and paramount. 
It not only preserved him, as by the impera- 
tive force of natural law, from anything 
approaching an animal grossness, in action 
or speech, in feeling or thought; but it was 
the basis of steadfast courage, while it in- 
spired a vehement indignation against 
whatever appeared to him false, oppressive, 
or of sensual tendency. His keen sensi- 
bility, no doubt, laid him open to any stab 
of a poisoned stiletto; but his self-poise 
was almost never disturbed, so long as 
his mental energy continued, and no fury 
of opposition then shook him with alarms. 
A storm of resistance and of personal 
abuse more than once met him on his edi- 
torial and public career; but I do not think 
that it ever troubled or even touched his 
inner tranquillity of spirit. In all the con- 
tests of popular and profitable wrong 
against righteousness, so far as my expe- 
rience with him went, he was simply and 
solidly on the right side. 

‘‘His Christian faith was not only sin- 
cere, but was earnest and glowing. It had 
commenced early. It was inseparably in- 
wrought with his mental life. It pervaded 
his discourses and published essays. It was 
apparent in his familiar wrifing and speech. 
He was readily sympathetic toward those 
who were in need, and earnestly affection. 
ate toward those whom he valued, As a 
pastor, therefore, he was assiduous, sincere, 
and helpful beyond most; and the tender 
fidelity of his people toward him? in the 
day of his weakness, showed how closely 
his kind solicitudes for them had grappled 
their hearts. I do not think it ever oc- 
curred to one of all who ever knew him 
during his faithful ministry in New York 
to distrust his honor, his purity of spirit, or 
his supreme purpose to serve the Master in 
proclaiming his truth and advancing his 
Church. 

‘The result of such a life is not reached 
or recorded in printed essays, articles, vol- 
umes. Undoubtedly he wrought too rapid- 
ly and too often for temporary occasions 
to allow the best results of which he was 
capable to be realized by him in these 
directions. I do not know how far his 
principal work, on ‘‘ Moses in Egypt,” may 
have been completed. It seemed to me, 





when I last talked of it with him, in Ger- 
many, that his conception of its just scope 





and manifold requirement had become too 
expanded for even his trained and fur- 
nished mind ever to complete it. Indeed, 
he himself then felt that it was beyond 
what remained to him of power and of 
time. His only ambition seemed to be to 
add to the work which he had done in 
America any service abroad for which 
God might open the way, to the land 
which he had left, to the land which 
had welcomed him with abounding 
hospitality. How real and how valuable 
that service has been none know s0 well as 
those who have watched with critical ob- 
servation the currents of feeling in England 
and in Germany in the last seven years. I 
always knew that no man less than Dr. 
Thompson could ever desire the ease of 
indolence; but the most remarkable illus- 
tration of the dominance of the mind over 
the enfeebled and wearied body which 
even he ever gave is that which he has 
shown in these last years, when, with 
strength almost goue and brain half broken, 
he has still been interpreting Germany to 
this country, this country to Germany, and 
both to England. Perhaps no other equal 
period of his life has been more full of use- 
ful labor. 

‘‘To human apprehension his career in 
New York closed prematurely, and the end 
of his life in a foreign land seems to us a6 
darkly sad as it was impressively sudden. 
But before the memory of those who best 
knew him he will continue to stand, I am 
sure, as I saw him in his youth, a shining, 
symmetrical, graceful figure, fine in enthu- 
siasm, delicate, strong, and intrepid in 
spirit, a diligent scholar, a devout believer, 
an unsparing worker for noble and impor- 
tant ends. The life whichis now ended on 
earth has gone into the life of readers, hear- 
ers, friends, comiaunities, and it will not 
fail of its fruitful impression, wherever the 
influences which he loved and assisted shall 
still be honored, till the city and thechurch 
to which his vigorous manhood was given 
have themselves become things of the 
past.” 

IMMERSION IN OTHER THAN BAP- 
TIST CHURCHES. 


Ir is often the case that converts joining 
other than Baptist churches desire to be 
immersed. Sometimes this wish is readily 
complied with. Immersion is frequently 
administered in Methodist congregations, 
Not long since, the clergy of Trinity 
Church, in this city, immersed some con- 
verts—using the baptistery of the North 
Baptist (Rev. Mr. Brouner’s) Church; and 
also Dr. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., in the baptistery of 
the First Baptist Church, immersed several 
persons belonging to his congregation. 
Immersion is sometimes administered by 
Presbyterian and Congregational ministers 
also. 

But some ministers will refuse to 
practice immersion, under any considera- 
tion. If no argument wil. prevail on the 
candidate to forego his wish to be 
immersed—and even unfair argument and 
ridicule are sometimes resorted to—he is 
advised to ‘“‘go and join the Baptists.” 
Now, highly as we esteem the Baptists 
and much as we rejoice to see their numbers 
increasing, we do not believe in sending to 
them converts whose first preference is to 
go elsewhere. We say that, in any church 
if a convert wishes to be immersed, he 
should be immersed. 

The practice of immersion isin perfect 
accordance with the principles of each and 
every church. The baptismal rubric of the 
Episcopal Church directs that the minister 
‘*shall dip [the candidate] in water or shall 
pour water upon him.” The Methodist 
Discipline expressly provides for the immer- 
sion of converts who desire it. The Pres- 
byterian Church admits to membership 
those whose baptism was immersion; thus 
recognizing immersion as true baptism, 
Every church admits that immersion, as 
well as aspersion, is true baptism. It is per- 
fectly consistent with his position, therefore, 
for any minister to practice immersion. 
Though he denies that immersion is the 
only baptism; though he stoutly affirms that 
aspersion or affusion is just as good, so far 
as the validity of the ceremony is con- 
cerned; any minister must admit that im- 
mersion is one form of baptism, and, there- 





fore, he should not refuse to perform it. 
Even though the candidate's desire arise 
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from a belief that immersion is the only 
true baptism, the minister can comply with 
the wish without endorsing that belief, as 
one can unite in singing David’s psalms in 
a Scotch congregation without admitting 
that those psalms are the only proper hymns 
to God; orasa Tyng may submit to Epis- 
copal ordination without thereby admitting 
that there is no other ordination to the 
ministry, 

And even if the one who desires immer- 
sion has already been sprinkled, may not 
his request still be granted? It is often the 
case that ene is baptized when there is a 
question whether he has not already been 
baptized in his infancy. Even though the 
evidence in the case satisfied the minister 
that the candidate had been baptized when 
an infant, he might still administer the cer- 
emony, to quiet the doubts that existed in 
the person’s own mind. The Episcopal 
Church has a ‘‘conditional baptism” for 
such cases, the formula being ‘‘If thou 
hast not been baptized before, I baptize 
thee,” etc. In these cases there is no ad- 
mission that the candidate has not been 
baptized before, nor yet that the ceremony 
may properly be repeated. But if, to satis- 
fy the doubts of a candidate, a minister may 
sprinkle him, though he himself believes 
that the person has been sprinkled before, 
can he not immerse the candidate, though 
he himself is satisfied that the person has 
already (in aspersion) been truly baptized? 

Baptist churches make a difference be- 
tween immersion and sprinkling; but in 
the principles of other Churches no such 
difference exists. The two ceremonies 
stand ona level. Each one is regarded as 
true baptism. Neither one is regarded as 
baptism to the exclusion of the other. 
Therefore, the ministers of other Churches 
should be just as willing to immerse candi- 
dates as to sprinkle them. A minister’s re- 
fusal to administer immersion springs, often, 
we fear, not from a true comprehension 
of the principles of his Church; but simply 
from a bigoted aversion to the ceremony 
because it is used in a sister Church. One 
may ‘‘make too much of immersion” by an 
obstinate refusal to practice it, as well as 
by rejecting everything else. If a minister 
will show that he is above all narrowness 
in regard to ceremonies, let him be as will- 
ing to administer immersion as he is to give 
aspersion or affusion. 





CHINESE NATURALIZATION. 





TIrLE thirty-three of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States contains the provisions 
of law enacted by Congress in relation to 
the subject of naturalization. In section 
2169 it is declared that ‘‘the provisions of 
this title shall apply to aliens being free white 
persons, and to aliens of African nativity 
and to persons of African descent.” Judge 
Sawyer, of the United States Circuit Court 
for the District of California, in 1878 ren- 
dered a decision under this statute, reported 
in the Albany Law Journal, vol. 17, p. 885, 
in which he held that Chinamen are not 
by law entitled to naturalization in this 
country. The ground taken by the Judge 
was that Chinamen are not “white per- 
sons” within the meaning of the statute, 
and that the intention of Congress was to 
exclude from naturalization ‘‘ all but white 
persons and persons of African nativity or 
African descent.” The argument of the 
learned Judge on both of these points seems 
to us correct. The question before him 
was simply one of interpretation and had 
nothing to do with the wisdom or unwis- 
dom of the legislation. 

The states may, if they choose, give to 
Chinamen or any other aliens a local citi- 
zeuship within their respective territories, 
and even go so far as to make them voters 
before they become citizens of the United 
States. But this does not create a citizen- 
shi; that extends beyond the borders of the 
state bestowing it. It does not establish a 
citizenship of the United States. Such was 
the doctrine laid down by the Supreme 
Court in the famous Dred Scott case. 

Is the law of the General Government on 
this subject a good one? Wethink not. It 
excludes Chinamen and equally excludes 
Indians from naturalization under national 
authority, since neither of them come with- 
in the description of persons that may be 
naturalized. Neither are ‘‘ white persons,” 





aud neither are “‘dliens of African nativ- 


ity ” or “‘ persons of African descent.” We 


see no good reason why the privilege of 
naturalization should be limited to white 
and African or Negro aliens, or why Indi- 
an and Mongolian aliens should be ex- 
cluded. The Indian, though included in 


-the operation of the law, was not specially 


aimed at in the excluding provision; yet 
there is no doubt that the intention of Con- 
gress was to shut out the Mgngolian from 
the privilege of citizenship. 

In the view of Dr. Williams,-whose very 
valuable paper before the Social Science 
Convention, at Saratoga, we print this 
week, there is not the slightest dangey that 
any part of this country will be overrun by 
these immigrants, to its detriment in any 
way, whether economically or politically; 
and this position he sustained by ample 
statistics. All the alarm on this point is 
mere moonshine. There is no occasion for 
it; and Senator Blaine, when he got scared 
or supposed that he was scared, was really 
far more scared than hurt. Chinamen are 
not savages or barbarians. They have an 
embassy at Washington and a consul at 
San Francisco. We make treaties with 
them, and conduct a large trade with them 
in their own country, and find it to our ad- 
vantage to do so. Many of them in this 
country are wealthy merchants and pay 
taxes for the support of government. Asa 
class, they are an industrious, frugal, 
thrifty, and peaceable people. The fact 
that they can live cheaper and save more 
moncy than an Irishman is not to their dis- 
credit. The country is large enough, 
abundantly so, for every Chinaman that 
will ever seek these shores. 

The true policy, as Professor Williams 
very justly thinks, is to protect the China- 
man as an alien against any injustice and 
wrong, and secure to him all the privi- 
leges guaranteed by the Burlingame Treaty. 
To this he would add such a modification 
of our naturalization laws as will permit 
the Chinese, if they desire it, to become 
citizens of the United States. We say 
amen to both of these propositions. The 
anti-Chinese fever that now exists in Califor- 
nia and to some extent in the other Pacific 
states is simply a temporary spasm of igno- 
rance and political demagoguism, that will 
not last many years. Its very extravagance 
ought to be sufficient to work its own cure, 
even if left to itself. The American people, 
however, need not and should not wait for 
this method of cure. They owe it to them- 
selves, to their traditional history, to the 
sense of common justice, to see to it that 
Chinamen, as aliens, should enjoy all the 
rights that are accorded to aliens, whether 
under the law of nations or under the stip- 
ulations of a treaty. So many of them as 
desire to become members of the great body 
politic of the United States ought to have 
the privilege, in common with other aliens. 
This we believe to be the simple, the safe, 
and the righteous settlement of the so-called 
Chinese question. It would relegate the 
Kearneys and all the anti-Chinese rowdies 
to the back seat. 





RELIGIOUS FAITH. 





Tue religious faith possessed and more 
or less exercised by the great mass of the 
people in this eountry is Christian in its 
specific character. It is not Mohammedan 
or Pagan; but Christian. This faith affirms 
the existence of a personal God, as the 
creator of all things, himself distinct from 
the things created. To this God it assigns 
a@ moral character of perfect excellence and 
regards him as the moral and providential 
governor of the universe of worlds. The 
book popularly known as ‘‘the Bible” it 
views as his Word, in the sense that, as to 
its contents, it was given by the inspiration 
of God and, hence, has the sanction of his 
authority. 

The same faith holdsa special and pecu- 
liar relation to a person known as Jesus 
Christ, whom it regards as God manifest in 
the flesh. This person is the Saviour of 
men,and by him and through him those 
who believe are to be saved from the wrath 
tocome. What he said and did while on 
earth is stated in the four gospels. These 
Gospels give his earthly history. He died 
for sinners, and faith in him will cancel the 
penalty to which they are exposed and 
guarantee their safety in another life. 

Such are the leading objective items em, 









braced by the faith that we call Christian. 
God, the Bible, Christ, salvation—these 
great words are its key-notes. It is a super- 
natural faith in what it affirms. It goes be- 
youd and above Nature, to Nature’s God, 
and assumes that God himself has both 
spoken and acted in a way that cannot be 
explained by or referred to any known law 
of Nature. Those who object to the super- 
natural element involved in Christian faith 
forget that in religion the supernatural is 
really the natural. There never existed a 
religious system among men, acting upon 
them asa power to control their thoughts 
and excite their hopes or fears, that did not 
professedly rest upon the supernatural 
basis. The scientist may not like this, and 
say that it is so only because the great mass 
of men are fools; but human nature, 
whether savage or civilized, says and has 
always said that it shall be so, whether the 
scientist likes it or not. A revelation from 
God, with signs and seals of its reality, 
and different from and above the mere 
authority of unaided human reason, is, as 
the facts show, the normal condition prece- 
dent to the existence and power of religious 
faith. A religious system that man can 
make and equally destroy the world will 
not receive as authoritative. The system 
must profess to be supernatural or it will 
not be accepted. The supernatural in re- 
ligion is a natural law of human feeling. 
No fact is better proved by experience than 
this. 

The great body of the people in this 
country, and in every other, who regard 
the Bible as the Word of God and Christ 
as the Saviour of men could not, if put to 
the test, apologetically defend their own 
religion. They are not adequate to the in- 
tellectual task of answering objections and 
do not understand the great question of 
Christian evidences. They are not scholars 
on this subject, and never will be. They 
do not, however, the less believe. Their 
subjective condition is one of faith, often 
very intense and controlling, as well as the 
source of untold joys, although their logic- 
al grasp of its reasons may be comparative- 
ly limited, certainly taking in vastly less 
than the whole field of thought. They as- 
sume that the faith in which they have been 
educated, the faith of their fathers, the 
prevalent and acknowledged religious faith 
of the country in which they live is the 
true faith. This assumption, for all prac- 
tical purposes, is to them sufficient. They 
do not dispute it, They read their Bibles 
true, and not false. The doctrine of Christ 
istrue to them, and the doctrine of salva- 
tion true tothem. Thereis for them a God, 
whether they can answer the objections of 
the athiest or not. 

It is a very grave mistake in those who 
are the professed teachers of Christianity 
to be constantly debating before Christian 
audiences the question whether Christianity 
istrue. The great mass of those to whom 
they preach already believe it to be true, 
Their spiritual interests, for a rule, will be 
much better served by preaching the religion 
itself to them than by discussing apolo- 
getically the question of its truth. We, of 
course, do not mean that such a dis- 
cussion is always out of place or that 
there may not be occasions and circum- 
stances in which it is specially import- 
ant. Yet the ministers who are always 
preaching at infidelity and virtually as- 
suming that their audiences are for the 
most part made up of infidels, when the 
fact is exactly the reverse, waste a large 
amount of ammunition to but little effect, 
and sometimes start objections which but 
for them would not be known to their 
hearers and which they utterly fail to 
answer. They would do a much better 
service if they would spend more power in 
preaching Christianity, upon the assump- 
tion that it is true and that those who hear 
them so believe, and less power in discuss- 
ing the question of its truth. A clear, 
lucid, earnest, and warm-hearted statement 
of Christianity is to most people the most 
effective way of moving their sensibilities 
and persuading their wills. Most people 
already have faith enough to be affected by 
such a statement. 





Two or three Baptist papers have, we 
are glad to say, copied our late editorial on 
“The Communion Question Again,” and re- 
plied to it. We have been delayed in consid- 
ering their answers. 





Eslitorial 3 Notes. 


Tus St. Louis Baptist Association has taken 
summary action with Dr. Boyd’s Church. On 
dedicating its new edifice, the Church took 
pains to reaffirm its creed and covenant, which 
are sufficiently orthodox and Baptistic ; and it 
was generally supposed at the East that this 
would be sufficient to calm the spirits per- 
turbed by the disorderly invitation to Dr. Eliot 
to partake of the communion, and the “ joined 
meeting’ with the Jews, who had loaned them 
their synagogue for Christian worship. But 
the very strict and very suspicious wing was 
not satisfied, and, after a three days’ session, 
the Association has voted, by 27 to 17, to with- 
draw fellowship from the Second Church. The 
position of the majority is that, while the creed 
of the Church is good enough, it must be 
interpreted by the conduct of the Church; and 
that the Church, not having apologized for the 
two offenses named, regards them as consist- 
ent with the creed, and that, therefore, the 
creed is of no account thus interpreted. We 
are pleased to find the minority so large in St. 
Louis ; while herein the East even the most 
stringent organs, such as the Hraminer, refuse 
to condemn Dr. Boyd, and must, of course, 
condemn the Association. One church is re- 
ported to have already withdrawn, on account 
of this action; and we presume a new associ- 
ation witl be formed, with just as many rights 
and just as good as the other, and perhaps 
better. The wrong is not to Dr. Boyd so much 
as to the Baptist denomination in Missouri. 


As we have said, it has been remarkable and 
mortifying to observe how generally the Pro- 
testant press of the country has misunder- 
atood the Pope’s last Encyclical. For them the 
superficial fact was enough that the Pope praises 
the philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas to con- 
demn his Encyclical as utterly reactionary, me- 
diwval, and absurd. They evidently did not 
know that it was a difference between one school 
of philosophy consistent and another inconsist- 
ent with modern science; between reasonable 
theology and theology conceited and run mad; 
between the progressive and the reactionary 
schools in Catholic theology, which had at- 
tached themselves to different scholastic 
names. To praise Thomas Aquinas was not 
to praise mediwvalism. It was to dispraise 
Duns Scotus. More than that, it was to 
strike a blow at the methods and phi- 
losophy of the Jesuits. Do our hasty critics 
of Pope Leo remember that his brother, 
Cardinal Pecci, was compelled to with- 
draw from the Jesuits because he was forbid- 
den to teach the philosophy of Thomas Aqui- 
nas in its seminaries? If they hate the Jesuits 
so much, can they not give the Pope a kind 
word when he does an act that provokes their 
intense displeasure? The fact is, as we stated 
at the very first, that this Encyclical is a step for- 
ward into the nineteenth century, and not 
backward into the thirteenth, whatever famous 
scholastic name the Pope has hanged his dis- 
course upon. And we may add here that our 
Roman Catholic brethren bave a good right to 
be proud of their new Pope. He gives every 
indication of being a strong, noble, carnest, 
good man. Protestants too much affect a 
contempt for Romanism. Under the spirit 
of euch a man as Leo XIII Romanism 
will be more, we trust, than a formidable an- 
tagonist to Protestantism. Stranger things 
have happened than that it should before many 
years be seen to be its very friendly, if not 
acknowledged ally. The spirit of the Catholi- 
cism of Leo is very different from that of Pius. 
Perhaps the attitude of antagonism of Protest- 
antism to Catholicity may also be very much 
alleviated. It is already being alleviated, 
not only as indicated by the position of the 
Episcopal and the (German) Reformed 
Church ; but by such papers as that of Dr. R. 
8. Storrs before the New York meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance. 


Tue argument made in defense of special 
strictness in the doctrinal discipline of minis- 
ters in the Methodist Church is that, owing to 
the itinerant system, a Methodist minister’s 
heresy is not confined to a single church, but 
may be sown all over a conference. Where it 
might not be well to interfere wW@h a single 
church, it may be necessary to protect a whole 
conference. Inasmuch as the Methodists 
boast that their ministry is about as permanent 
as that of the other Churches about them, 
whose ministers have the range of the entire 
country, they cau consistently employ only the 
ordinary arguments for restriction of fellow- 
ship offered by other denomiuations. Here 
everything depends on the first principle we 
adopt. If we put Christ’s Church first, as the 
law to our denomination, we must include in 
our denomination a great deal that we do not 
like or believe, but which is consistent with 
substantial Christian faith and vital Christian 
life and character. If, on the other hand, we 
put our denomination first, making it superior 
to the Gburch, we may consistently excluds 
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every Csviation from its standards, no matter 
how ixconsiderable. To be sure, that sets the 
eect on 2 very high pinnacle of authority ; but 
sectarianism is in its nature conceited, 





Tue Synod of Long Island, at its approach- 
ing session, will, in the very outset of the Tal- 
mage case, be confronted with a very grave 
question of constitutional law, provided the 
complainants prosecute their complaint. The 
Book of Discipline, in chapter vi, section 17, 
expressly declares that ‘‘the testimony given 
by the witnesses must be faithfully recorded 
and read to them for their approbation or sub- 
scription.”” This direction is mandatory, and, 
hence, as to compliance, leaves no discretion 
with the judicatory that took the testimony. 
The two things specified ‘‘ must’ be done, and 
the one just as really as the other. The re- 
quirement is a fundamental law of judicial 
procedure in the Presbyterian Church. The 
evident object is to secure the highest practi 
cable certainty that the record of the testimony 
shall be correct, so that any superior judicatory 
that may have occasion to review the case 
may, Without hearing the witnesses, be assured 
as to the testimony which they gave. Now, as 
a matter of fact, the Presbytery of Brooklyn 
did not during the trial comply with this fun- 
dainental law, and has not done so since the 
trial, if it could in this way constitutionally 
remedy the omission. The consequence is 
that the testimony has not been authenticated, 
as prescribed by the Book of Discipline. The 
record of it is not a legal record. We do not 
see how, such being the stutus of things, the 
Synod can take up the case and pass upon its 
merits. It certainly eannot do so without 
reading the testimony, and it so happens that 
there is no legal record of any testimony for it 
to read. This is one among the many curiosi- 
ties of this remarkable procedure, 

Tne Rev. Dr. Berkley, rector of 8t. Peter’s 
Church in 8t. Louis, Mo., in a recently pub- 
lished letter, gives some incidents as to the 
religious life of Henry Clay. He baptized Mr. 
Clay in his own parlor at Ashland, and for 
nearly twenty years was the rector of the 
church where he and his family attended wor- 
ship. On one occasion Dr. Berkley, when he 
was himself a young man, preached a sermon 
in the hearing of Mr. Clay which, as he con 
fesses, had more of himse)f in it than of Christ. 
He dined with Mr. Clay the next day; and in 
the afternoon, when they “were walking 
through the beautiful grounds of Ashland,” 
the latter alluded to the sermon, and compli- 
mented the style and the delivery of the same 
as a fine public speech, and then added: 
“When I go to church, 1 like to hear some- 
thing in a sermon that will guide a sinner to 
his Saviour.”” This hint from the great states- 
man and orator was received by the young 
preacher as a “ just rebuke,’’ and led him to 
decide that thereafter he would ‘“‘ preach noth- 
ing but Christ and him crucified.””. We have 
no doubt that this was a wise decision. Those 
who most thoroughly preach Christ as the 
Saviour of sinners are the most successful in 
winning sinners to his acceptance. Fine essays 
and splendid rhetoric may entertain and inter- 
est an audience ; yet aclear, lucid, and earnest 
exhibit of Christ and salvation through him 
will do the hearer vastly more good. This 
kind of preaching fits the case of every man, 
whether he be a statesman or a peasant. 


Proressor BLackig£, of Edinburgh, unties 
the knot about God’s sovereignty in the fol- 
lowing practical manner : 

“T am certain that what happens is the ex- 
pression of God’s will. I am equally certain 
that God’s will is unchangeable. I have, more- 
over, an instinctive desire within me to pray 
to God for blessings. These two things seem 
irreconcilable. Some would say that they are 
inconsistent. Still I believe in both and will 


continue to do so, let him reconcile them who 
will.” 


We doubt whether anyhody can do better than 
to follow the example of the distinguished 
Professor. God is sovereign, and there is and 
must be a seuse in which all events come to 
pase according to his sovereign and immutable 
will. That is one factin the case. Another 
fact is that men do pray to him, need to do 80, 
want to do so, will do so, and at times can’t 
help doing so. Whether these facts can by 
human reason be brought into perfect harmony 
with each other is practically a matter of no 
consequence. If they cannot be, they will still 
remain facts to the end of time, as they have 
been from the beginning of time. No one is 
troubled about either of them when he actually 
prays and asks God to be his helper. 


We have not, for reasons which we have seve 
eral times stated, been disposed to encourage 
any orgapized and general exodus of the col- 
ored people from the Southern states, believ- 
ing that they would, on the whole, be better 
off where they are, provided they there enjoy 
the equal protection of the laws, and hoping 
thet the white people would, alike from mo- 
tives of humanity and policy, secure to them 
this protection. Our theory on this subject 





still remains ; yet the facts, as they are being 
disclosed from time to time, increasingly show 
that all the conditions of the theory are not 
supplied, and that the Democratic party, now 
in power in all the Southern states, is not dis- 
posed tosupply them. The colored people are 
oppressed at the South to some extent by 
legislation, and to a much larger extent in 
the matter of their contracts for labor, and by 
a general rowdyism of bad treatment on the 
part of Democrats. There are too many damn- 
ing facts to leave any doubt on this point. 
Hence, we say with great earnestness that, if 
this course of unjust proceeding is not stopped 
—and that, too, speedily—then let the colored 
people emigrate to a place or places where 
they will be better treated, and let Northern 
philanthropists help them. We should, upon 
this supposition, be glad to see a million of 
them go to the vacant territory of the West 
with as much rapidity as is practicable. This 
would, perhaps, bring Southern whites to their 
senses and show them alike the injustice and 
unwisdom of abusing the colored man, who, 
under the Constitution, has just as many rights 
as they have and ought to be equally protected 
in their enjoyment, 

Tur letter of Secretary Evarts directing our 
foreign ministers to use their official influence 
with the respective governments to which 
they are sent for the purpose of inducing those 
governments to prevent the departure from 
their jurisdiction of Mormons who are intend- 
ing to come to this country, and assigning 
their polygamous practice as the reason for 
the intervention sought, strikes us as being a 
pretty long stretch in the way of international 
diplomacy. We very much doubt whether 
foreign governments would do more than treat 
such a request with courteous indifference. 
If Mormons fn other countries wish to come to 
the United States, they have a perfect right to 
do so; and if, when they come here, they be- 
come violators of our laws, then it is our busi- 
ness to attend to them and deal with them 
accordingly. [tisrathera humiliating posture 
for a nation of nearly fifty millions to be plead- 
ing, through its Secretary of State, with other 
governments to keep the Mormons away from 
these shores, because, if they come here, they 
will violate our laws. Wethink that the much 
more dignified course would be to enforce 
these laws where the crime is committed. 
That is the true remedy for any evils threat- 
ened by Mormon immigration. 


Ir would seem as if murder were in Ken- 
tucky reckoned among the accomplishments 
of refined life. The court records of twenty 
counties of the state, taken at random, show 
717 indictments for homicide in an average 
period of five years, or an average of 36 for each 
county, with only one capital punishment 
and three life terms of imprisonment in the 
penitentiary. There were about a dozen sen- 
tences of frem three to tive years in jail or 
prison. The same ratio of murder extended 
to all the other counties of the state would 
show 8,668 persons shot or stabbed or killed 
in personal encounters in five years. The 
period covered by these statistics does not date 
back to war times, when society was in an un- 
settled condition. Moreover, these statistics 
are confined to court records, and do not in- 
clude the numerous cases of homicide that have 
never come before the courts. Only two per- 
sous have been hung by law in Kentucky in a 
period of ten years. The criminal tendencies 
prevalent in certain parts of the state, at least, 
are shown by the fact that in Breathitt County 
800 persons, out of a voting population of 
1,300, are under indictment for crime; that in 
Clay County 530 persons, out of a voting popu- 
lation of 1,600, are in the same predicament ; 
and that in Jackson County 154 persons, out 
of a voling population of 799, are in the same 
category. Ten counties, with a voting popu- 
lation of 11,584, furnish 2,846 persons under 
indictment at a single term, or over twenty- 
four per cent. These statistics, which we take 
from one of the papers of this city, present a 
terrible picture of crime in Kentucky. If 
true, society there is in about as bad a state as 
it wellcan be. The lowest forms of barbarism 
could hardly be worse. Law, as a punitive 
and protective power, must be the merest 
sham in such a status of things. 


«eeeThe New York Congregationalists on 
Monday night of last week christened their 
new institution, imported from Boston, which 
they call the Congregational Club of New 
York and Vicinity. About sixty clergymen 
and laymen, of mcre or less prominence, were 
present and, as was proper, the parent Boston 
Club sent one of its best men, Dr. McKenzie, 
of Cambridge, to tell them how to make ita 
success. He gave them some good advice, 
especially that, if they wish to live as an or- 
ganization, they must give it work to do. A 


‘mere meeting for a supper and pleasant 


speeches one evening in a week is almost sure 
to die of its own uselessness. If Congregation- 
alism has a right to live in this vicinity, which 
will hardly be denied, it must maintain and 


extend itself only by earnest religious work, 
and to that end it is desirable that useful and 
prominent laymen, as well as clergymen, should 
support such an organization. 

.... The Alliance brings a long railing accu- 
sation against ‘‘the over-neat womap,"’ “the 
‘ pizen-clean’ woman.”’ Its revengful diatribe 
would be read with great pleasure by the wait- 
ing-woman we remember in the House of 
Public Comfort at the Centennial Exhibition. 
She gave a lady a cup of tea, and picked up a 
dirty spoon froma table that had just been 
left, wiped it on her towel-apron, and offered 
it with the cup. ‘‘ Won’t you give me a clean 
spoon ?”’ said the lady. ‘‘Why,I just wiped 
this,’’ replied the waiter. ‘I saw you did,” 
said the lady, ‘‘and that is why I asked for a 
clean one.” ‘‘T don’t see what you want to be 
so nasty nice for,’’ she growled, as she went to 
wipe another spoon out of sight. 


..-*Calyvin” complains in The Presbyterian 
that Dr. Thomas, of the Chicago Centenary 
Methodist Church, recently administered bap- 
tism to twelve children at ‘a very lively and 
pleasant social party’”’ at the residence of one 
of his members. We do not quite catch the 
point of the complaint, Is it that the baptism 
was notin the church? But its type, circum- 
cision, was performed at private residences ; 
and so was baptism in the Early Church. Is it 
that the party was ‘‘lively,” ‘‘social,” and 
‘pleasant’? How could it be otherwise, with 
twelve sweet babies there and their sisters and 
cousins? We have no doubt the service was 
as solemn and reverent as it was ‘ pleasant.” 


...- The Univers had two correspondents at 
the festival at La Salette, August 20th and 
2ist. One writes that, what was very remark- 
able in the mountains at that season, not a 
single cloud obscured the sky on those two 
days. ‘‘Ifow account,’ the writer asks, “ for 
this fine weather, which lasted just the two 
days of the fete, if not that the prayers of the 
faithful were answered?’’ The second corre- 
spondent unfortunately concludes his letter 
thus: ‘The fine rain which has been falling 
since the morning has in no way disturbed the 
pilgrims. They surrounded the sanctuary 
with the same ardor as if the sun was shining 
brilliantly.”® 


....-We mentioned five men whom The Ex- 
aminer and Chronicle was welcome to call as 
witnesses that Dr. Bright actually said in his 
speech that ‘‘ Pedobaptists are an organized 
muster against the lordship of Jesus Christ.” 
Now The Baptist Weekly takes the matter in 
hand, and gives the definite testimony of nine 
men, including the five we mentioned, and, in 
addition, that of Dr. A. 8S. Patten, who 
preached at the meeting ; Mr. G. M. Vander- 
lip, D. M. Reeves, D.D., and the Rev. Halsey 
Moore. It declares its ability to summon 
scores of other ministers and brethren. ‘'Uheir 
positive memory is quite as good as his neg- 
ative. 

.... The Christian Standard publishes an edit- 
orial—evidently in reply to criticisms of THE 
INDEPENDENT on the mercenary spirit 80 con- 
stantly cropping out in the management of the 
‘Holiness’? campaign—in which it says that 
the Holiness Publishing Association, during the 
five years of its existence, has not paid any 
dividends, but only paid expenses ; and that 
the National Camp-meeting Association is not 
responsible for the Sunday gate-fees at the 
camp-meetings, but the local associations 
through which it works, It, however, endorses 
them. 


...-President Bartlett reports to the New 
Hampshire Congregational Association that 
he has a Bible class of the seniors of Dart- 
mouth College, in which Genesis is being 
studied, the students bringing up all sorts of 
questions about the relations of science to re- 
ligion. That is too important instruction to 
be confined to a college class. We wish the 
learned President would tell our readers how 
they should understand the early chapters of 
Genesis, and where the pictorial and figurative 
ends and the historical begins. 


....A curious freak of sectarian journalism 
is exhibited by the United Presbyterian, of Pitts- 
burgh. Copying from Tur INDEPENDENT the 
greater part of Mr. Bacon’s speech on the Sun- 
day question, the editor goes through it scru- 
pulously changing the word ‘‘ Sunday,” wher- 
ever it occurs, to ‘‘Sabbath,’’ without regard 
to sense or grammar; and then presents this 
garbled document as the work of Mr. Bacon, 
without a syllable of explanation. A trifling 
sacrifice of veracity in the interest of Scotch 
notions of orthodoxy. 


....A correspondent in The Post, of this 
city, who has spent many years at the South, 
says that the best immediate remedy for the 
South is ‘‘the union of the great North; a 
sweeping election by the Republican party, 
that shall completely blast all hope that a 
few rebellious spirits of the South shall yet 
get control of this country and compensate 
themselves for the bloody war which they 





forced upon the patrietic people of this Jand.”’ 


The next presidential election is just the time 
to supply this remedy. 


-+eeThe time is now very close at hand for 
the meeting of the Rock River (Ill.) Methodist 
Conference, which is to settle the case of Dr. 
Thomas. Last year it put on record its pro- 
test against his teachings by a rising vote. 
This year it can hardly do otherwise than si- 
lence him or remove the protest. His chief 
fault seems to be that he holde to the moral 
theory of the Atonement as taught by Dr. 
Bushnell. We presume the Conference will 
hardly be ready to reverse its nearly unanimous- 
action of last year. 

... The Sunday-school Times says that fash- 
ions recur in religion, as well as in dress, and’ 
that the skeptical sophistries of to-day are the 
very same as were in fashion a hundred years 
ago. We wish we could see itso. It appears 
to us, as it does to Mr. Mallock, that the 
skepticism of to-day is sufficiently new—being 
based on quite Other facts and arguments ut- 
terly out of reach a century ago—to require a 
very different answer. We do not see the ad- 
vantage gained by underrating the strength of 
an enemy. 





....The very intelligent Roman correspond- 
ent of The Churchman, who seems to be Dr. 
Robert J. Nevin, of the American Episcopal 
Church in Rome, confirms completely our 
judgment of the Pope’s Encyclical. He calls 
it ‘an act of reform of no small gravity,” all 
the greater because of ‘‘ the plain-spoken way 
in which the Pope has not hesitated to con- 
demn a system or systems of teaching which 
have for some time prevailed in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and to substitute another for 
them.” 

....Last week we said that the gross slan- 
ders published about Dr. Thompson very likely 
hastened his death. From what can be gath- 
ered from later advices, there is no probability 
that such was the case. ‘Ihey do not seem to 
have affected him very seriously. In a letter 
toa friend in this city just received, and dic- 
tated by him, he makes a full denial of the 
story and directs that the matter should be 
put in the hands of a lawyer. 


.... Political principles, to be secured or lost 
in connection with the success or defeat of a 
given candidate for office, should be always 
considered, as well as the candidate himself. 
We may not in all respects Ifke the candidate, 
and may much prefer another and, as we judge, 
better candidate. It does not, hence, follow 
that we should not vote for him, provided he 
represents and will give effect to our princi- 
ples. 

.... The Wesleyan University, at Middletown, 
Conn., is again in luck. Some years ago Mr. 
Orange Judd gave $60,000 toward a hall of 
science, and now Mr. George I. Seney, presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Bank of. this city, 
makes a donation of $50,000 to the University. 
Mr. Seney is known widely for his liberality 
and this is not the first time that Wesleyan 
University has profited by it. 


....8enator Lamar, it seems, has had two 
minds about Yazoo politics. At first he 
thought that the killing of Dixon by Barksdale 
was all right; and latterly he has come to the 
conclusion, especially in view of the effect at 
the North, that he must denounce it, in the in- 
terests of the Democratic party. Be careful, 
Mr. Senator, or the ‘‘plug-uglies’’ of Missis- 
sippi will be after you. 


...-The Rev. Mr. Kalloch, the mayor-elect of 
San Francisco, is likely to have some difficulty 
in getting into the office, in consequence of 
his public declaration that, if elected, he 
would perform the duties of the office at less 
than the legal salary. Such a declaration has 
several times been held by the courts to be 
virtually an act of bribery, vitiating the elec- 
tion. 

....One of the competing “ philosophical 
schools’? of Italy, says The Northern Advocate, 
«finds its authority is in Aristotle and his ex- 
ponent in St. Thomas Aquinas. Hence the 
Pope’s Encyclical.” Indeed? We understood 
it differently. How, then, happened the 
Pope’s brother to be driven from a Jesuit sem- 
inary for teaching the philosophy of Aquinas? 


....The Democratic Central Committee of 
this state last week ousted all the members be- 
longing to the Tammany party in this city, and 
filled their places with anti-Tammany men, 
This widens the breach between the two wings 
of New York Democracy. Mr. Tilden evident- 
ly means war to the knife, and so does John 
Kelly. Somebody will be pretty badly hurt. 

...eThe National Convention of the Green- 
backers will be held at St. Louis, Mo., on the 
8th of next January, for the nomination of 
candidates for Presidert and Vice-President. 
This will put them first in the field. General 
Butler undoubtedly hopes to be their man for 
the first place on the ticket. 

...-The Prohibitionists of Massachusetts 
have held their convention and nominated a 
full state ticket. They have, of course, no 





expectation of electing it, and will probably 
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somewhat help General Butler, by drawing off 
votes that would otherwise be cast for the 
Republican candidate. 


----The Rev. Newman Hall’s attention was 
lately called to an implication in The Congrega- 
tionalist that he broke off a previous engage- 
ment to marry the wife from whom he had 
been divorced. He said that the statement is 
entirely untrue. <A private correspondent, 
who was present at the first service in Surrey 
Chapel after his acquittal, says that his refer- 
ence to it before the sermon was in eminently 
good taste. 


--.-A young preacher from Colorado, says 
the Advocate of Holiness, came six hundred miles 
to attend the Bismarck Grove Camp meeting 
and for the express purpose of getting fully 
saved. He had not faith in God, but in the 
Bismarck Grove Camp-meeting. That is the 
essence of idolatry. 


--..-The Hon. George H. Pendleton, of Ohio, 
in a recent speech, admitted that “in point of 
stability of value, facility of circulation, and 
safety of the note-holder the national bank 
currency is the best bank currency we have 
ever had.” Why not, then, let well enough 
alone ? 


....We do not know how the Republicans 
can better serve the cause of their party than 
to print and scatter broadcast throughout the 
country the recent speeches of President Hayes, 
Taken in connection with his veto messages, 
they form the best campaign literature of the 
times. 


....The ratification meeting of the Tam- 
many Democrats, held last week, leaves no 
doubt that they mean to make a desperate fight 
todefeat Governor Robinson and his backer, 
Mr. Tilden, both of whom were denounced in 
unsparing terms. We certainly have no objec- 
tion. 


...-The silver certificates are coming into 
use as a circulation; yet in most of the Eastern 
cities they are not accepted except at a dis- 
count. Let the circulation of them become 
general, and the discount would very soon in- 
crease, since they represent a depreciated dol- 
lar. 


--.-It is said that the “best citizens of 
Kemper County,” in Mississippi, approve of 
the verdict of the jury acquitting Gully of the 
murder of Miss Chisholm. Of course, they do, 
since they belong to the same class with Gully 
himself. He is cne of these ‘‘ best. citizens.” 


..--Mr. Cornell and Governor Robinson have 
gone through the formality of saying that they 
are willing to stand ase candidates for governor 
of this state. Both of them express very good 
purposes and we hope that the one elected 
will be as good as his word. 


....Robert Collyer preached his first sermon 
last Sunday in the Church of the Messiah, in 
this city, on the importance of maintaining re- 
ligious worship. A crowded congregation ex- 
tended him their welcome, in which we would 
join. 


....The two Chicago churches which got in- 
veigled into letting their edifices toa travek 
Ing theater are feeling very sore about it, as 
well they may. : 
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SooTHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Jonsumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





THE PARKER GUN. 


THE strength, durability, and accuracy of 
this well-known shot-gun were again tested 
with most flattering success, during the tour- 
nament at Rochester, the gun being awarded 
the gold medal for the best average. At the 
8t. Paul tournament the Parker won thirty 
prizes. The gun is admired by every true 
sportsman and has of late years been pre- 
ferred to guns of European make. The Par- 
ker Brothers, at their factory, Meriden, Conn. 
have succeeded in turning out their own steel 
barrels, which, added to other improvements, 
forces the Parker gun into the very front rank 
of sporting weapons. The show-rooms of the 
company are at 97 Chambers Street, where 
numerous specimens of the gun may be ex- 
amined. 





THE old friends and customers of Mr. Isaac 
Walker the well-known tailor and importer, 
will be interested to know that he has trans- 
ferred his headquarters from 166 to 275 Fifth 
Avenue, this city. Mr. Walker has been 
known to residents of Fifth Avenue and 
vicinity for many years. He was the pioneer 
among tailors on the Avenue, having been the 
first to transform a dwelling-house into a 
tailor shop, many vears ago. The handsome 
brown-stone building recently purchased by 
Mr. Walker has been tastefully furnished, and 
gentlemen can now examine the freshest and 
most, stylish importations of English cloths. 
Mr. Walker’s reputation as a tailor is too well 
known to need further eomment. 





Easy boots, of superior quality, for ladies 
and tlemen. Watkins, 241 Fourth Avenue. 
Netablished 1240, Fine Custom Work a spéctalty. 





CARPETS. 





It is a fact, perhaps not universally known, 
that in the manufacture of carpets and floor 
coverings of nearly every description the mar- 
kets of the United States are almost entirely 
supplied with articles of domestic manufac- 
ture. Within a few years so much more care 
has been taken in the selection of the material 
and the workmanship has been so greatly im- 
proved that at the present time the domestic 
carpets are fully equal in style, appearance, 
and durability to the imported, except the ex- 
traordinary high-cost goods—such as Persian, 
Turkish, and East Indian carpets and rugs, 
that are made by hand. In point of cost, the do- 
mestic Axminsters, Wiltons, Velvets, Brus- 
sels, and Ingrains can be sold in the United 
States for very much less money than the im- 
ported of equal quality. In consequence, 
scarcely any imported carpets of these varieties 
are now sold, if we except the remains of old 
stocks, imported several years since and still 
on hand. Among the prominent carpet manu- 
facturers of this country may be mentioned 
the firm of John & James Dobson, who have 
within the present year opened a large store 
for the retailing of their productions at Nos. 
40 and 42 West 14th Street, New York, under 
the personal supervision and management of 
Mr. John Van Gaasbeek, a gentleman 
long and favorably known in the carpet 
trade of this city. For this fall’s trade 
they have manufactured a large line of nov- 
elties and standard patterns, handsome 
in design and of a superior quality, and 
of the different varieties suitable for the par- 
lor, the library or dining-room, and the bed- 
room. In their finer grades novel effects of 
figuring and coloring are introduced, designed 
to harmonize with the new styles of furniture 
covering now in vogue. Those in need of any 
article of floor-covering will find at the Messrs. 
Dobson’s establishment opportunity for a large 
and varied selection, at very low prices. 





THE MACKINNON PEN. 





WE take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers to this fountain pen, or ink-pencil, 
as you may please to call it, which, with re- 
cent improvements, make it by far the best 
thing of the kind in the market. We have 
several of these pens in constant use in our 
oftice, and know whereof we speak when we 
say that the man who buys a Mackinnon pen 
will not regret his purchase. If you don’t 
wish to buy one on our recommendation 
alone, ask your neighbor how he likes his. 
About every other man in the country 
has one now; and, if you have not, 
you may consider yourself away behind the 
times. It is made of vulcanized rubber, either 
gold-mounted or plain. The writimg-point is 
of iridium, the same metal which gold-pen 
makers call ‘‘diamond.’”? This cannot wear 
out and makes the pen a life-long companion. 
It can never blot, and the inkstand—the 
housewife’s dread—can be kept under lock and 
key away from the children, as the pen will 
write constantly several days without refilling. 
The ease with which the ink flows at the slight- 
est touch of the needle-point to the paper does 
away entirely with the necessity oF Wreamure, 
The muscles of the fingers and hand do not 
get tired, a fact of great importance to minis- 
ters, editors, reporters, and copyists, who write 
continuously for hours. It is neat, clean, ever 
ready, and writes on any kind of paper. We 
are told that the demand for this pen has so 
increased, with its popularity, that the facilities 
for its manufacture have had to be doubled 
several times, and at present hundreds are 
turned out daily. 

ee 


MUSICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Ir the Carlotta Patti concerte, which began 
last Thursday evening, are an earnest of what is 
to follow during the winter, we congratulate 
the public, as well as the management of 
Chickering Hall, on the successful opening of 
the concert season. These concerts so far have 
been marked by an artistic excelience seldom 
surpassed on the concert stage. Mme. Patti 
has changed but little in voice and style in 
her six years of absence abroad, and still 
possesses all the grace and positive character 
of a perfectly trained artist. The last two con- 
certs will take r= on Wednesday and Fri- 
day evenings of this week, and a matinée on 
Saturday. 








The first concert of the season at Steinway 
Hall is advertised for Monday evening, Oct. 
6th, when Mr. Theodore Thomas will have a 
full orchestra under his direction, and Mr. 
Franz Rummel will be the pianist. These two 
names are enough to insure the success of the 
concert. The programme is not yet an- 
nounce ; but with Mr. Thomas in his familiar 
place at the conductor’s stand, surrounded by 
the musicians who know him as well as he 
knows them, and with Mr. Rummel, whose 
ability as a pianist places him in the rank of 
those few artists whom it {8 almost impossible 
to criticise without the language of eulogy, 
this concert will be an occasion of exceptional 
musical interest. 





EHRICHS’ FASHION QUARTERLY. 


THE Fall number of this fashion magazine is 
now out, and in it we find a great variety of 
costumes, wraps, etc., making ita more than 
usually valuable guide to shopping. Ladies, 
after once consulting it, appreciate its advan- 
tages, for the cuts are plainly executed, so that 
the fashions represented are easily compre- 
hended. The department devoted to children’s 
fashions is especially attractive. Everything 
appertaining to female adornment is illustrated 
in these magazines, accompanied with the 
retail prices of the same 

Its literary qualities are praiseworthy, mak- 
ing it, besides a fashionable journal, a very 
interesting and instructive family magazine. 
The subjects treated are various and much 
practical knowledge can be obtained from it. 
The stories are all of a high mora! grade and 
must be warmly welcomed at every fireside, 
We cordially recommend ft to all households 
asa valuable acquisition. 








THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 


Tue above is the title of a duodecimo volume 
of 190 pages, containing biographical sketches 
of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, the life of 
Mr. F. B. Carpenter, the celebrated artist-author 
of the great National Painting, ‘‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation,” including 
also an account of the picture, an account of 
the crisis which produced it, an appendix con- 
taining the Great Proclamation, together with 
a steel portrait of the artist and a key to the 
picture. We have a small supply of these 
books on hand, and will send them postpaid to 
those of our subsciibers who may wish them, at 


the nominal price of 50 cents each; or any old 
subscriber sending us the name of anew sub- 
scriber, with $3, can have the book. 





SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL. 

IF a subscriber wishes his paper stopped at 
the end of the year, let him, when remitting 
his subscription, say for one year only ; or else, 
before the expiration of his subscription, write 
us to stop at the end of his year. If the 
paper overruns the paid subscription, and a 
subscriber wishes to stop it, he should remit us 
8e. per week for any number of weeks he may 
bein arrears. Itis not fair to us to refuse to 
receive the paper, trusting to the postmaster to 
notify us. Neither is it of any use whatever to 
return papers tous, as we have no meansof 
knowing from whom or from what post-office 
they are sent. 





DICKENS'S WORKS. 


A PRESENT of one or more volumes of 
the Household Edition of Charles Dickens’s 
Works would be very acceptable to any 
friend or relation. We have changed our 
offer somewhat, making it more attractive 
and liberal. For which see Premium page 
in this issue. 





THE music publishing house of White, 
Smith & Co. have recently issued two new 
works. One, a collection of anthems, sen- 
tences, etc., edited by D. F. Hodges, whose 
popularity as a composer of church music will 
at once recommend it to choristers and choir- 
singers. It is called ‘Graded Anthems.”? As 
its name indicates, we havein the beginning 
very easy music, then a little more difficult, and 
at last to really arduous. Many of the an- 
thems, etc. are tew; but we find such com- 
posers as Mozart, Beethoven, and other old 
masters represented, 

The other work is called ‘‘ Universal Quar- 
tette and Glee Book,’’ for male voices, edited 
by E. H. Bailey and G. A. White. Much of the 
music has been written expressly for this book ; 
but there are many old and popular melodies, 
adapted to all occasions and not too diflicult 
for even amateurs. We cordially endorse it as 
a valuable collection for all lovers of four-part 
music, 





Tue Atlas-Corliss Engine, built by the Atlas 
Engine Works, of Indianapolis, Ind., is well 
known for the durability of its parts as well 
as great economy in fuel. It is said to embody 
the best features of the original Corliss En- 
gine, being free from some of its acknowl- 
edged defects and possessing several actual 
improvements, Strength and symmetry are 
combined and every detail may be called per- 
fect in its simplicity. This engine is remark- 
able for its-great range of cut-off, and conse- 
quent capacity and perfect governing, and it 
has an unusually heavy frame. A pamphlet, 
fully describing this engine, will be sent free 
on application. 





Drs. Strona’s ReMeEDIAL Institute, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. Open all the year. Terms 
reduced. This popular summer and winter 
health resort is finely located, near the princi- 
pal springs, hotels, and park, and is furnished 
with every comfort and appliance requisite for 
the treatment of disease. It is patronized by 
leading men in Church and state. The propri- 
etors are regular medical graduates. The board- 
ing department is of the highest order. For 
particulars send for circular. 





Mose.try’s New Haven Hovse has bath- 
rooms attached to rooms en suite, and also for 
single persons, without the dangers attending 
much of the modern plumbing. Rooms with 
sunny exposure and open-erate fires—very com- 
fortable for invalids. Halls heated with steam. 
Special attention paid to the quality of the 
table. Inquiries made by mail promptly an- 
swered. 





A GENTLEMAN’S FIRST DUTY, UPON HIS RETURN 
to the metropolis, after his summer vacation, 
will be the selection of his fall hat ; and, to 
assist in the performance, Knox ‘“the’’ hat- 
ter makes the gratifying announcement that, 
he will introduce his fall shapes of silk and 
felt hate at 212 Broadway and in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel to-day. A prompt visit to either 
establishment is advisable. 





WonpeRFUL Patnt.—Cheaper and longer- 
lasting than any other. We advise all desiring 
to paint to enclosea stamp and have sent free 
the hook ‘‘ Every One His Own Painter,”’ issued 
by the Ingersoll Ready-Mixed Rubber Paint 
Works, 162South &t., New York First-class 
dealers can secure the exclusive sale for their 
town. 


oo — — 

WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 
gage, Exyressare end Carriage Hire. and stop. at 
Grand Union Hotel, nearly opposite Grand Cen 
tral Depot.. 350 elegant rooms’ educed to $1 and up- 
ward per day. Elevator. Restaurant su Hed with 
the best. Horse Cars, Staats 24 Eleva Rail 











A FIRM that has been established in this city 
for fifty-four years and has been in successful 
ey ever since is the well-known house 
of B. W. Merriam & Co., of 577 Broadway, 
manufacturers of mirrors, et 
frames, etc. The house was founded in 1825, 
under the firm name of Wilde & Merriam. 
The business has been conducted under the 
present name for nearly thirty years and for 
almost twenty years its headquarters have been 
at 577 Broadway. The five floors occupied by 
the firm have a total floor space of 25,000 square 
feet. The variety and styles may be judged 
when it is known that the mirrors range from 
4 by 5 to 96 by 186 inches, and the prices 
from 50 cents a dozen to $2,000 for a single 
mirror. The materials and workmanship 
are of the best and the greatest care 
is taken in selecting the imported plates. Mr. 
Merriam, Jr., who has recently returned from 
a trip through Europe, made a very choice se- 
lection of Venetian mirrors and triplet mirrors, 
which are now on exhibition atthestore. The 
designs are very rich and elegant and the mir- 
rors are Well worth examining. A large quan- 
tity of French and German plate mirrors are 
elso annually imported; but the frames are 
manufactured on the premises. There may be 
seen at the store many different styles of 
frames, in walnut, rose, oak, oan and other 
ornamental woods The firm have won arepu- 
tation for the fine carving of woods for frames. 
Special attention is paid to the wants of the 
wholesale trade. The fact that 50,000 mirrors 
of one style alone have been sold in a year 
will give an idea of the immense jobbing trade 
that the firm do. Mirrors are sent all through 
the United States, and even to foreign coun- 
tries. Public buildings, hotels, and institu- 
tions of all kinds are supplied. Attention is 
likewise given to retail orders. Twenty years 
ago the Senate Chamber at Washington was 
decorated by this house; and the firm have 
lately furnished the Navy and War Depart- 
ments with gilt, mahogany, and walnut mir- 
rors. The firm of B. W. Merr'om & Co. mean 
to hold the high position :: ‘ong occupied, 
and are constantly introducing new styles and 
designs, which make their mirrors and frames 
peculiarly desirable. 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS. 


In every locality there is an opening for any 
person todo an excellent business in giving 
magic lantern or stereopticon exhibitions, with 
an assortment of interesting pictures, to Sun- 
day schools, families, and public audiences. The 
first cost of an outfit is small, compared with the 
business that can be done; hence, offering great 
inducements to a person with small capital. 
There isno difficulty in learning the working 
of the apparatus, and, as no heavy labor is re- 
quired, it offers inducements to persons wish- 
ing a light business. The running expenses are 
very slight; the profit large, as from $10 to $50 
per night is often received by those who use 
proper means to bring the entertainments be- 
fore the people. Only make an intelligent pub- 
lic aware of the fact that you are prepared to 
give such entertainments, and you will have no 
difficulty in procuring engagements, The Cen- 
tenpial medal and diploma has been awarded 
to T. H. McAuuistrer, Manufacturing Optician, 
49 Nassav Street, New York. Send stamp 
for 80-page Illustrated Catalogue. 
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ACOMFORTABLE ANDCONVENIENT 
HOTEL FOR TRAVELERS. 


Opvposite the Grand Central Depot, New 
York City, is situated the GranpD Union Ho- 
TEL, one of the best kept on the European 
plan, containing 350 elegantly furnished rooms, 
reduced to one dollar and upward per day, 
heated by steam (Elevator). Three great lines 
of travel terminating at said Depot saves guests 
of the Grand Union carriage hire and baggage 
expressage, making the Grand Union Hotel 
very convenient for persons visiting or passing 
through the city for business or pleasure. The 
Restaurants, Lunch and Wine Rooms are sup- 
plied with the best. ‘Toilet rooms for ladies, 
also for gents; and baggage rooms, where 
ladies and gents can leave their valises and 
parcels, FREE. 

Wm. D. Garrison, the manager, studies to 
make guests feel at home and fully merits the 
large patronage he receives. 











Tue six days’ bicycle race, which took place 
at Agricultural Hall, [slington, England, dur- 
ing the first week of September, resulted in a 
victory for the present champion long-distance 
rider, Mr. Waller, of ere oe 
who obtained the lead at mid-day of Monday, 
and held it until the close of the contest, win- 
ing the belt, valued at £100, and £125 in money. 
He totally eclipsed all his previous brilliant 
performances, being credited with the remark- 
able record of 1,404 miles 6 laps; Terront, a 
plucky French rider, secured second place, 
with a score of 1,390 miles 5 laps; Higham, 
third, 1,145 miles 3 laps; Cann, fourth, 1,100 
miles 1 lap; several other participants making 
smaller scores. The attendance was large and 
enthusiastic, especially on the last day, when 
10,000 persons were present. 





THomMas ANDERSON’s teas and coffees are 
well known in every section of New York City. 
His teas and coffees are sold at more than half 
a dozen stores in this city, and are fourd to be 
as low and reasonable in price as the good 
quality will allow. The teas selling at fifty 
cents a pound are full flavored and very rich, 
while an excellent coffee is sold as low as 
twenty-five cepts a pound. To all purchasers 
ame useful present is given away. The store 
at 169 Fighth Avenue, between 18th and 19th 
S‘reets, is now well stockéd and conveniently 
s'tuated (next to Jones’s great dry goods store) 
to do a good business. 


IVERYWHERE SouGHT FOR. — SUMMER ReE- 
Pages oo Stephen F. Whitman & Son’s 
inimitably fine and rare confections and choco- 
lates are especially sought for at all the sum- 
mer resorts. They are the most acceptable 
presenvs to ladies and children, always health- 
ful and delightful to the taste. Their address 
is Twelfth and Market Streets, Philadelphia. 


Ir is no idle boast when we claim that we 
give more value for the money in our $50 5-ton 
scales than any other manufacturer. Addres# 

orks, ov BreonamTor, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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WASTE SILE. 


Is the manufacture of spool silk there occurs 
a waste in lengths of one to ten yards. Ladies 
find this Waste Silk can be used advantageous- 
ly for many purposes. Messrs. Brainerd, Arm- 
strong & Co., 469 Broadway (one of the largest 
manufacturers in the United States), offer to 
send, on the receipt of 30 cents in postage 
stamps, one ounce of Sewing Silk, black or 
colors.’ An ounce contains about 800 yards. 
Their circular on Knitting Silk will be sent 
on application. We heartily endorse this 
house as in every way reliable. 





AmonG the desirable investment securities 
which the well-known banking-house of Wins- 
low, Lanier & Co., of 26 Nassau Street, now 
have are some Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company forty-year six-per-cent. bonds, the 
interest on which is payable in New York. 
These bonds are secured by mortgage and 
ledge of the first mortgage bonds of the 
fabednte Branch Railroad Company. Full 
information regarding these bonds may be 
— by inquiring at the offices of Winslow, 

nier & Co 





A FAVORITE route from New York toChicago 
is by way of the New York Central and Lake 
Shore Railroads. A very rich country is passed 
through, affording river and lake views of un- 
surpassed beauty, and this grand trunk line is 
first-class in every respect. The Lake Shore 
road touehes Buffalo, Cleveland, Toledo, De- 
troit, Chicago, and other important. cities, and 
is much traveled by tourists and business men 
en route from New York to California. Three 
or four through trains for Chicago leave Grand 
Central Depot, this citv, every day. 

eR 

Mr. Duncan A. Grant, of 879 Broadway, 
has just opened a choice and elegant assort- 
ment of Dress Trimmings, which are well 
worthy of examination. 


Tue Rev. Howard Henderson, D.D., LL.D., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Ken- 
tucky and acontributor to THe INDEPENDENT, 
seems to be doing suffering humanity a great 
benefit by introducing, as he claims, a sure cure 
for catarrh, nervous headache, neuralgia, and 
deafness. He confidently states that it is the 
sovereign cure, while the simplest of all reme- 





dies offered the afflicted. Dr. Henderson, hav- 
ing become acquainted with this cure, he has 
furnished the capital forits introduction, while 
he pursues his proper calling as a minister, 


educator, and litterafeur, in all of which pursuits 

he has attained notable success. So confident 

is he of its efficacy that he proposes the return 

of the money in every case in which it fails to give 

relief. He supplies it by mail, at $1 a box, and 

$2 three boxes. His address {s Frankfort, 
y. 


INDIGESTION, DYSPEPSIA, Dervous prostration, 
and all forms of general debility relieved by 
taking MENSMAN’S PEPTONIZED Brrr Tonio, 
the only preparation of beef containingits entire 
nutritious propertics. It is not a mere stimulant, 
like the extracts of beef; but contains blood- 
making, force-generating, and life-sustaining 
properties. Isinvaluable in all enfeebled con- 
ditions, whether the result of exhaustion, nerv- 
ous prostration, overwork, or acute diseases, 
particularly if resulting from pulmonary com- 

laints. CaswELL, Hazanp & Co., proprietors, 

jew York. Sold by all druggists. 


DESPAIRING BANKERS. 

THE number of suicides among the brightest 
and most capable of business men, bankers 
and others, will be reduced to a happy mini- 
mum as soon as the specific virtues of Hop 
Bitters are known. As with all men who work 
with their brains and neglect to take the need- 
ed exercise, the food taken does not nourish, 
and _— rous debility, physical and mental, 
ensues 
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CONGRESS WATER.—Its superiority as 8 
cathartic and alterative consists in its entire 
freedom from everything bitter, acid, or crude, 
that produces headache, internal soreness, and 
tends to destroy the mucous membrane. All 
waters that are dangerous irritants may be 
known by an acid after-taste. 





BaKER’S BREAKPAST Cocoa is a general favor- 
ite. Medical men recommend it as preferable 
to tea or coffee for nervous or delicate consti- 
tutions. Sold by leading grocers everywhere. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


BATCHELOR’S HAIR DYE. 


ESTABLISHED 1881. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

















COLGATE’S | is universally esteemed 
by the tasteful and re- 

. . fined as the most delicate 
CASHMERE and recherche of per- 
fumes. The name and 

BO UQUET trademark of COLGATE 
& CO. on each package 

‘ are @ guaranty of supe- 
SOAP rior and uniform quality. 


at UNPRECEDENTED low 
prices, eT TAILED A for Family 
use. Ee AT LESS 
THAN WH OLESALE 
s RIC nS. Prices, 18¢., 25c., 85c. 

. and 65¢. The VERY 
8 E ST. ‘Warranted sound and pure 
and satisfaction guaranteed. NO 


PREMIUMS, Cash wit ‘ 
Sample boxes, 5c. each, postpaid. a 


STANDARD TEA COMPANY, 


26 CENT 4 
Cc BN TOR ee STREET, 








Blair’s Pills.—Great English Gout and Rh 
Remedy. Oval box $1; Round, 50c. Sold at enn 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 





BW ORGANS 85 Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, & Uct's, 

Kuee B wells, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book 698. 

New Pian« Niet $1- a3 Lo S2EG, Oe Newepaperecnt Free. 
Address Fy Rast. schinetan. New Jermey. 


a eeeeeensinenestsnmsnnnttenmnnennesescamn 


Get Worcester’s Dictionary before 
the offer is withdrawn. See page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 31. 











‘Mantel-Pieces, Book-Cases, etc. 
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CANTRELL’S 
SHOE STORE, 


Fourth Avenue, cor. 20th St., 
NEW YORK. 


This establishment ts one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men’s, Women’s 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibition. The business has 
been successfully conducted by CANTER. for more 
than a third of a century, on the popu 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family rade 1s respectfully solicited. Orders 
from the country will have the best attention. 


HAIR DYE e et RarEst 
and BEST. stan- 
taneously, dle Any the 
most natural shades of 
Rieck Loe Brown, does N 

N the SKIN, and is 


RISTADORO'S eee. ‘fav. 











fs WILLIAM STREET. ' 


BW. ATLA ‘ a 


577 BROADWAY. 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


MIRRORS 
FINE CABINET WORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, INCLUDING 








ALSO IMPORTERS OF 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING. 
GLASS PLATES, 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


Sammis & Belton, 


Importing Tailors, 
152 NASSAU STREET, 
PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE. 


We offer our Stock of Imported Suitings and Trou- 
serings, etc. at lower prices than any house in the city 
who sell the same line of goods. 

Our Stock is selected with great care from the best 
English, Scotch, and French manufactures. 


FIT GUARANTEED. 
SAMPLES sent on application. 
HIRAM SAMMIS, JOHN P. BOLTON. 














BEST FURNACES IN THE WORLD 
FOR HARD COAL OR WOOD 


(WROUGHT OR CasT IRON) 
ARE MADE BY 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO. 


Bmheody new 1879 Sagvoceente, never before 
adopted ; contain more practical f eatures ; are more 
dur asd wines less to weep in_ order ; — less 
fuel; an li give more heat and a larger volume 
4 f pure al r than any furnace made in the United 


a> place your old and poorl Mages, Which ‘are 
with one o ad me ers rnaces, 


pepulay and an universally successf 
SOLD BY MANUFACTURE BS a + Cr, 
234 W - ¥.3 


LAKE STREET, TOHICAGO. 


ATLAS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


—BUILT BY— 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


NEW AND IMPROVED DESIGN, INSURING GREAT 
DURA meme | MOST’ ECONOMICAL 


THOROUGHLY BUILT. ALL PARTS IN- 
TERCHANGEABLE. 
Furnished eisher Condensing or Non-Con- 


densing. conomy of Fuel Censumption 
guaranteed. 


Write us for Pamphlet, fully describing this Engine. 


ATLAS ENGINE WORKS, 


a8 











SRE AN te I TI TEE CI SECT ROTTED SATE EEE 
7 8 
ntians oo See Trees at Half Price. 
Scare | cnt pry nom 
striotly pure. stiles to | rnowofter the Trees and Planw theron at a reduction 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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of one-half of the general catal prices. Special 
Cc. £. GUNTHER, and much lower rates made to large | Duvcre. For Cat- 
78 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO. re ye 


; ‘ : A. B. CRANE, Executor, Flushing, L. I. 


THE PARKER 
SHOT GUN. 












PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 
Show Rooms, 97 Chambers Street, N. Y. 
Every Knife made by Mauer & Gross, 24 Monroe St., 

















This knife TOLEDO, OHIO, is Hand-Forged from Razor 
by atl Steel, ‘We replace any proving soft or flawy, free. 

. Same We will send by mail, postage paid, 
knife, 1 , knife like cut for 50 cte.; heavy 2-blade, 
blade, 35c.; y . y 60 cts.; extra strong 2-blade, 
or 8 for $1. made for hard service, 75 cts. 


Our Beet he heav * blade, ex- 
tra finish and tested, $1. Pen- 
Ladies’ 2-blade, 50 cts.; 

acts; 3 blade, 


‘edium, 75 
inches long when a=. every 
blade tested, oll temper, §1. 
Budding Knives, dc. llustrated List free. Liberal discount to dealers. Address as above. 


MANUFACTORY AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
wr = immense sale of SMITH & 
ot Me! SARMS KB 144, 84 
quality e ‘perfection of workman. 
ship; t heir power and accuracy; the 
ease with which they can be loaded 
and the empty shell ejected ; 


their Reliability, Safety, 
Pin a 








32 Calibre. made with rebounding hammer, the 


A value of which for safety cannot be 
A overstated. 


M. W. ROBINSON, 
General Agent, 


79 Chambers Street, New York. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


With Automatic Cartridge Ejector and 
REBOUNDING HAMMER. 


When a Revolver is required, it should be reliable. 





KELLOGG S LISTS. 





(3? WESTERN WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS 
OF THE BETTER CLASS. 


CHICAGO LIST. 








ST. LOUIS LIST. CLEVELAND LIST. 














KELLOGG’S 
reat Newspaper Lists 


HAVE THE FOLLOWING 


DECIDED ADVANTACES: 


1. High Average Circulation. 
2. Half the Papers are at County Seats. 
3. Over Half are the Only Papers in the Towns. 
4. Advertisements Show Prominently. 
5. Are free from Errors. 
6. Are Tastefully Displayed. 
7. Certainty of Proper Execution. 
8. Any Number of Lines Inserted Pro Rata. 
9. Any Number of Insertions Given. 
10. Alternate Weeks or Months, if Desired. 
11. Immediate Insertion given. 
12. Objectionable Advertisements Excluded. 
13. Papers All Weekly, except as otherwise stated. 
14. Only ONE CUT Required for Any Order. 
15. Orders Executed for SEPARATE STATES. 
16. Saving in Correspondence. 
17. Saving in Trouble and Risk. 
18. Immense Saving in Money. 


CATALOGUES sent on application, and 
Low Estimates offered in person or by letter. 
A. N. KELLOGG, 
Room 26, Tribune Buil . New York; 


OR 77 JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Weekly Market Review, 


(forthe week ending Friday, September 26th, 1879.) 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazit CorFree.—The prom- 
{nent features of the market have under- 
gone but little if any change during the 
— three days, and trade generally has 

een characterized by the same activity 
noted in pur last issue. Prices have ruled 
steady on the basis of 15} cents for Fair, 
and the market closed yesterday very strong 
and rather buoyant upon this basis. For 
desirable parcels there was a good deal of 
competition and business presented a very 
animated appearance. There has been 
rather more inquiry for the lower grades, 
and they have accordingly shown some im- 
provement in value, on the basis of which 
we advance our quotation for Ordinary to 
124cents. Mrup Corrrer.—The excitement 
in Java to arrive continued up to yesterday, 
when there was a lull, and buying appears 
to have ceased for the moment at least. 
West India descriptions have been fairly 
active. The market continues to rule very 
firm. We quote: 








Santos, Choice to Best....... weacweds 5 @195 
UMM Scsiedeccekectss cececsseueses 24 (27 

MON is cis casices Kdesawneeees eieeeae 23 @25 
Maracaibo.......0.0e 0 weauneewes .-15 @18 
pO Serr ere errr re .--16 @17 


TEA.—The market has again ruled active 
and strong, with a buoyant feeling and a 
large business consummated. One feature 
of the business in progress has been the 
large number of resales which have been 
made, some parcels having been turned 
over a number of times, each sale being at 
an advance. There have been further 
sales of new crop Greens, and we hear of 
three or four chops new Fychow and Teen- 
kai at 274@314 cents. <A _ considerable 
business in Japan has transpired, which has 
been confined principally to the cheaper 
grades. We quote: 
Do Re Caen erre 
Young Hyson........... 
English Breakfast..... wueeeenwecesen 
VRCOIOTOR DODO sie cicccccccéccsccccs 
I ecw otaccecinsccccesictedicndes 


SUGAR.—Raw Svua@ar.—Only a moder- 
ate business has been reported during the 
past three days and the market has lost 
much of the buoyancy and animation which 
characterized it during the early part of the 
week. Speculative buyers have withdrawn 
and refiners have not shown so much 
anxiety to secure stock, especially as there 
has been a marked falling off in the activity 
of the production of the refineries. The 
stock has been generally held at 67@7c. for 
Fair to Good Refining and@ this has been the 
basis of the sales reported, and the market 
closed quict but steady upon this basis. 
Rerimep.—On Wednesday the demand 
commenced to slacken and the market 
eased off, prices gradually giving way, until 
a géneral decline of about 4 cent from our 
last quotations has been established. We 
quote: : 






Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 63 @ 7 
ABD. —=Cut Leal. ooocccccesccccuses ov @ 
CRNBNOO i osccccccceaccccane — @ 93 
POWOCKOO. 6c6scseccsessence —-@9 
CRENUPUMED ooo iioisieconscccosssas —@9 
WuitE.—Standard A, Grocers’....... — @ & 
Steam Refined A.......... -— @ 8% 

MMOUMEC pascccccasnccecccas 84 @ 88 
YELLow.—Coffee C....... aduvweeded *@38 
CONG? GAGES ...5.6ccccccess 63 @7 


MOLASSES.—Boiling stock is still nom- 
inally quoted at 28 cents for 50° test. Gro- 
cery descriptions are in demand from the 
trade, and some fair-sized parcels have 
lately been taken at steady prices. New 
OrvEANns.—The demand has not been quite 
so brisk as during the early part of the 
week, but the market continues to rule 
steady at our quotations. We quote: 
Cua, Grocery Grades ............... 

¢ Selling Geedes Dare ab lacie ance 8 a 
New Orveans, New Crop, Fancy....87 (@39 

- “ “ Good....80 @82 

FISH.—The demand for Mackerel has 
been sufficiently active to absorb the entire 
stock. The reccipts from the Eastward are 
very limited, in consequence of the ad- 
vanced prices obtained there, the current 
rates being $6@$6.25 for No. 2 and $4 for 
No. 3. We note sales of 1,000 barrels at 
$6.25 and $4.25 for No. 2 and 8 respective- 
ly. Cod continue well sold up. Prices are 
firm and a fraction higher. Sales at 
$4.374 for George’s and $3.75 for Bank. A 
cargo of Box Herring received since our 
last sold upon arrival at 22 cents for me- 
dium Scaled, 16 for large do., and 16 for 
No. 1. Barrel Herring meet with no atten- 
tion. Of Dutch Herring 500 kegs sold at 
$1.15@$1.20. 

SALT.—By the continued active demand 
for Factory-filled the supply has become 
about exhausted and sales are making to 
arrive. Priccs are higher and the market 
closes firm. Bulk isin light supply and in 
few hands. Prices have advanced latterly 
and at the higher range there is a firm feel- 
ing. The nominal store quotations are: 
for Ashton’s Liverpool Fine $2.50 per sack, 
Higgins’s $2.40, Phoenix $2, Deakin’s and 
Washington’s $1.15@$1.25, Evans’s and 
Worthington’s $1.10@$1.20, other brands 
$1.05@$1.10. Liverpool Ground 65@75c. 
per bushel, Turk’s Islands 80@85, Mediter- 
ranean 25@80, Inagua 30, and Curacao 





GENERAL MAREET. 


ASHES.—There is only a moderate in- 
uiry. Pot are- quoted 4@4% cents and 
earl 6@7. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Erc.—F.Lour.—There 
has been a fair degree of activity in most 
grades since our last; but prices have 
shown considerable variableness, especially 
for the Winter Wheat grades, of which the 
receipts mainly consist. All Old Spring 
Wheat brands are scarce and sellers have 
had some advantage daily. Standard brands 
of Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan have fluctu- 
ated constantly. Common Extras have 
been in fair demand. New Spring Wheat 
brands have been offered more freely. The 
new Patents from the Northwest are supe- 
rior to any ever before offered in Septem- 
ber, and they sell readily at $7@$7.30, and 
the new Straights at $5.85@$6.25. Com- 
mon Clears are quite scarce and wanted. 
At the close all low grades were quite 
scarce and firmer. The higher prices asked 
for Family brands checked business. We 
quote: 





a“ 


NG Bicccces ee S0esecees 
PUIDGUING sce cacecacace cvcceces 
State Extra Brands...... sence 
State Fancy Brands........... 
Western Spring Wheat Extras 
Minnesota Clear...... eatecas e 
Minnesota Straight............ 
Minnesota Patents...... ances 
Winter Wheat Seconds....... 
Good to Choice 8. W. Extras. 
Ex. Amber, Ind., O., and Mich. 
Ohio, Ind., and Ill, Superfine-. 
Ohio Red Hoop Ex. (Shipping) 
White Wheat Ex., Ohio,Ind.. 550 @ 57 
Double Extras, Ohio, Ind..... 
St. Louis Single Extras....... 
St. Louis Double Extras...... 6 
St. Louis Triple.......... 6 
Genessee Extra Brands 5 
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SouTHuERN Four has been more active, 
but at changeable figures. The medium 
and high grades are less plenty, have im- 
proved, and are strongly held; while com- 
mon extras, though not very —. have 


attracted but little attention. We quote: 

WOO Mc camaesdccvesecestccasccs $3 90 @ $4 50 
Balt., Alex., and Georgetown. 475 @ 6 50 
pe, rrr ere 560 @ 700 


Rye Four has been in fair demand and 
prices have improved and close strong. We 
quote: 

State....... a vesvcsecccccccces Qe CG Gn ae 
Pennsylvania .... 375 @ 405 

Corn M#ar has been offered sparingly, 
and prices have improved and close strong. 
We quote: 

Westem...... 
Brandywine 
Prize Medal oa 

Baa Meat has been in fair demand and 
has ruled stronger. The supply limited of 
Choice White. Sales of 3,600 bags at $1.05 
@$1.08 for Coarse, $1.15@$1.18 for Yellow, 
and $1.30@$1.40 for White. 


GRAIN.—Wueart.—Violent fluctuations 
and great activity have been the distinguish- 
ing features of the market since our last, 
arising mainly from the large ‘‘short” interest 
in Beptember and October ‘‘options,” though 
the very unfavorable European crop ad- 
vices and bad weather for their harvest 
have contributed to the excitement and 
wide fluctuations. The advance from the 
opening sale on No. 2 Red was 8 cents per 
bushel, at which the market closed strong 
and active, $1.30 being bid for this grade 
for October delivery. White was active 








and closed 5 cents higher. We quote: 

White ....cccsccccccccece coves $1 22 $1 824 
MAWES. cc cccndcaxvosdcnasae &¢ 1 @ 1 30 
Wed Wiiteh ccc ccccccccccsccsce 121 @130 
Milwaukee, Spring (new)...... 121 @1 22 
Spring......cecccscscecccccces 115 @1 21 


Corn.—Immediately subsequent to our 
last prices declined rapidly, under weaker 
cable advices and an increased movement 
in the West. Prices have fluctuated rapid- 
ly and at times considerable excitement has 
prevailed. White and Yellow have ar- 
rived slowly and have meta ready sale at 


strong values. We quote: 

Mixed...... Cevcccccoscoce cooee — 53 @— 57 

Ungraded. .......scecsccececeee — 52 @— 58 
CUOW cncseseec<sasseces oe — 5 @— — 

Wise ccicciccccccs Ocanee Kade — 60 @— — 


Rygr.—The demand has been less active 
and prices have ruled a shade weaker, with- 
out, however, leading to increased busi- 
ness. Sales 36,000 bushels, including No. 
2 at 75@77, the inside for cars, and State at 
79 cents. 

Oats.—The market has become more ac- 
tive. The supply on track has been light 
and prices have been well sustained. The 
market closed firm and fairly active at the 


improvement. We quote: 

White ........ sececescoress —= — @— 40 
Chicago .....ssececcccccecccees —= — @— Bt 
New York.......- seccceeee — S7H@— 38 
NIMES s cticodadecescccectces — 36 @— 44 


Bar.ey has ruled very quiet and values 
are entirely nominal. The crop reports are 
favorable from Canada and this State. 

BEANs AND PgEas.—There has been a fair 
demand ‘for new Medium and the market has 
ruled firm. All White Beans have had a 





fair sale at strong prices; but trade has 
been checked by diminished stocks. Red 
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Kidney dull but steady, in sympathy. 


Green Peas more active and stronger. 
Southern Black inactive, We quote: 

BIGAM is cecccccenseccccecscces $1 50 _ 
MArrowWS.......cecceecceeoseesee 1 50 @— — 
CBs caccccccccccccccccccoccccces 1 WO _ 
White Kidney .............0..5. 150 @— — 
MOTE IO id cndddsacncascancccs 17 @1% 
PM dcnccaddadecccecaasace oo —- @— — 


PROVISIONS.—Porx.—There has been 
a fair demand for ‘‘ spot” Pork, and, with 
moderate offerings, full prices have been 
retained. A larger business has been done 
in ‘‘ options” and prices have ruled a trifle 


firmer. We quote: 

Mess, NewW....ccccccccsscccccee@9 15 @$9 30 
Extra Prime.........0. esesceees 850 @— — 
OE bd dtccaccccedccecce .+-.10 50 @10 60 


Bacon.—Very little has been accom- 
plished on the spot, but, with small stocks, 
holders have shown great confidence. The 
demand for future delivery has been fair, 
though little has been done, owing to the 


firmer views of sellers. We quote: 
Western..occccccccccccsccceeess$) 70 @E6 00 
iastediness ailiomiebhaiatel 5 70 @ 6 00 


Larp.—The market has been very irreg- 
ular and unsettled, with legitimate trade 
restricted, in consequence. At the close the 
market was firm but very dull, exporters’ 
limits being too low and refiners buying 
only from hand to mouth. We quote: 


Western, per 100 lbs...... coccees $6 40 @ 6 45 
GEN asek ddcccnunedccsocuaucecans 6 05 @ 6 
MONO. 6o.n ccccccccccesccccccces 6 60 @ 7 00 


Cur Mrats.—There has been a fair de- 
mand for Pickled Bellies and Shoulders at 
full former figures. Otherwise very little 


has been done. We quote: 

BiONed FAME . o.oo. ccccccccccccce — 93@— 104 
Smoked Shoulders ............+ -—-6 @— 65 
Smoked Strips...... cqnedeccvexs =F Ge S 


Barre. Beer has been in fair demand 
and has ruled very strong. Sales at $11.50 
@$12 for Extra Mess and Packet and 
$13.50@$14 for Family. 

Trerce Beer has ruled very quiet but 
steady. Sales at $19@20 for Philadelphia 
Extra Mess and $21@%22 for City do. 

Brerr Hams have ruled dull and easier. 
Sales at $14.50@$14.75. 


WOOL.—The demand continues without 
any interruption, and, as the season pro- 
gresses and supplies gradually diminish, 
holders are inclined to urge prices forward 
a little, though there has been no further 
positive advance. The situation continues 
exceedingly favorable for the holding inter- 
ests. Atthe present time there is not the 
least excitement, notwithstanding the sales 
weekly represent a large total and about 
all Wool taken passes directly into the 
hands of consumers. Manufacturers have, 
asa rule, turned their attention to spring 
munkes, and are finding a rapid sale for the 
same at prices that prove very satisfactory. 
Medium grades are still largely soucht for, 
though the consumption of fine material is 
gradually increasing, We quote: 


American X to XXX............ —83 @— 48 
Pulled...... hadadecsenseareceaes —22 @— 44 
VORES sac. eee Gadd undduncceawees —lh @— 30 
CII a oc kinddccecccccccacese —15 @— 32 


CATTLE MARKET.—For Beef Cattle 
there has been but a moderate inquiry 
during the week, and prices have ruled a 
little irregular, the market closing a fraction 
lower than at the date of our last. The 
sales were at 10@10} cents for extra Native 
Steers, to dress 56@57 Ibs. to the gross cwt. ; 
743@9% for ordinary to prime do., to dress 
55@56 Ibs.; and 63@74$ for Texas, to dress 
55@56 lbs. Milch Cows remain quiet, A 
few sales are reported at $25@45. For 
Calves the market generally was quiet, with 

rices favoring buyers. Sales of Grass- 
Fed and Buttermilk at 24@2% cents, and 
Milk-fed Veal 4@64; the latter price for 
choice. Sheep and Lambs found a slow 
sale; and, though prices were not quotab! 
lower, an easier feeling prevailed. We 
quote common to good Sheep $3.60@$4.70 
per 100 Ibs. ; prime and extra do., $5@$5. 25; 
and Lambs, 44@5§ cents. For Live Hogs 
there was rather a firmer feeling; but the 
demand has not materially improved. 
Quotation, $3.75@$4.25. The receipts for 
the week were 12,143 Beef Cattle, 161 
Cows, 5,124 Calves, 36,992 Sheep, and 
35,169 Hogs. 


HAY.—The demand for all descriptions 
continues active and holders are firm at 
previous quotations; but dealings are some- 
what restricted by the light available 
stocks. We quote shipping, 50c.; Prime, 
70@80c.; Medium, 50@60c.; Clover, 85@ 
45c.; and Salt, 45@50c. Straw continues 
scarce and in active request, and we again 
advance our quotations 5 cents per 100 lbs. 
for Long Rye and Oat, the former being 
held at 60@65c. and the latter 40@45c. 
Short Rye is steady at 40@50c. All cash. 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The demand here and at the 
primary markets continues fair, and with 
Fimited receipta prices have advanced 8@4 
cents. Low grades have been more active; 
but trade for export has been restricted by 
the strong views of holders. We quote: 
State, Creamery, fair to choice ........ 23 @29 
State, pails and tube, prime to fancy...20 @2A4 
State, tubs, inferior.......+.-+-+--++++ 14 @16 
Western, Creamery, fair to fancy......21 @28 
Western, Dairy, choice to fancy.......15 @18 
Western, Factory, fair to good........11 @12 








CHEESE.—The demand for local con- 
sumption has been more active. The de- 
mand from shippers has been fair; but the 
higher prices asked, together with stronger 
freight rates, have checked the movement. 
We quote: 






State, Factory, fancy....... ccccccceccclla@ 
State, Factory, good tofine.... ae Osi" 
Gtaie, DOM oc <. 0 < isciincs --- 6 @105 
Western, Factory, choice.............. 93(@10 
Western, Factory, fair to prime....... 6@8 


EGGS.—The market has been moderate- 
ly active. Prices have favored the seller. 
We quote: 

Long Island, New Jersey, and near-by 22 @ 
State and Pennsylvania.............. . a oo 
Western and Canadian............... 19 (205 

POTATOES.—Potatoes remain steady in 

price, with a good demand for the leading 


varieties. We quote: 

| Cee eacanauas weapddeadedes $1 25 @1 75 
Peerless..... @ deecsaencece cocecee 1 IMIGISD 
State Rose........ uddacdacceudens 12 @150 


FRUIT.—Domestic Green.—New Ap- 
les are selling at $1.75@$2.00 per barrel. 
JoMESTIC Driep.—Of Apples the receipts 
are fair and the demand good, with prices 
well sustained. Peeled Peaches are in light 
receipt and prices show an upward tend- 
ency. For Cherries the demand has fallen 
off, with prices a shade easier. Of Black- 
berries the stock here is held above the 
views of buyers. We quote: 


Apples, Sliced, State............ccee.- 4 5 
DO rs 3h @ 43 
Apples, Southern.........ccccccccccee 4 @ 9% 
pe rere rec rere 9 @15 
Peaches, Unpeeled.........cccccccecee 4 @6 
NRNINUNS 4.x .000 ceddcudaadaneanss 83 @9 
PUGS 6c occ cvccies ccecccccsces esecece ll @12 


SEEDS.—There has been only a trifling 
demand for Clover and the market is nomi- 
nally unchanged. We quote prime to choice 
new 748 cents; old-crop prime Western, 64 
@7; Choice do., 7}; State, 74@8. Timothy is 
quiet and easier and we quote prime $2.20 
@$2.30. Prime Domestic Flaxseed is quoted 
$1.373, but the demand is not brisk. Cal- 
Cutta Linseed nominal. Canary Seed higher 
and the market stronger. Sales of Smyrna 
at $1.75@$1.80, and Spanish at $2.15. 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton, 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, 9.70 p.c. 69 00@70 00 
“ “ “e 8.40 “ 51 00@52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
(2,340 Ibs.)..cccccccccesscoce 53 00@54 00 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 
phate of Lime...........-eces 87 00 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone. 32 00(@35 00 
ae Bone Flour ........ 36 00@39 00 





. Bone Meal..... 84 00@36 50 
“ Ground Bone.. 81 00(@33 50 
a“ Crescent Bone...... 27 50@30 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
thant Carlo. . 6. ccccccsssccce 50 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 45 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano............ 45 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 26 00@29 00 
‘« dissolved, high grade...... 25 001428 00 
German Potash Salts, per ton.... 15 00@18 00 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)...... 7 50@ 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (60 p. c.), per 
1 eae 2 ba 2 25 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100]Ibs. 4 25@ 4 50 
Dried Blood, per ton............ 40 00@45 00 
Chas. H. North & Co., Animal 
Dust Vortiliser. ...ccccescece 35 00 








DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street, 
CorNER SOUTH WILLIAM STREET, NEw York, 
OFFER FOR SALE 


BUTTER Freshly Received from CREANERIES 


AND FARM DAIRIES. 


Buyers served direct from St. John’s Park or Erie or 
Midland Depots. 
Orders by mail have especial attention. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 85 Broad 8t., N. ¥. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLU 
Best quality WASH BLUE and most liberal measure. 
D. & WILTBERG 


ER, ——— 
283 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


S —The choicest in the world—Im porters’ 
4 We prices—Largest company in America— 
staple article—pleases everybody—Trade continually 
increasing—Agents wanted everywhere—best induce 
ments—don't waste e—send for Circular to 

ROB'T WELLS, 43 Vesey St., N. Y., P.-O. Box 1287. 


ANDERSON’S 
TEAS and COFFEES 


ARE THE BEST. 


WEIGHT AND QUALITY GUARANTEED. 
OUR NEW SEASON TEAS 


At 50 Cts. a Pound 


ARE VERY RICH AND FULL FLAVORED. 
AN EXCELLENT COFFEE 


At 25 Cts. a Pound. 


RNAMENTAL PRESENTS 
Gl Eee reo RcASERS OF TEAS AND COF- 
FEES AT 
THOMAS ANDERSON’S, 
169 Eighth Avenue, bet. 18th and 19th Sts 
(Next door to Jones’s Celebrated Dry Goods Store). 
- it EIGHTH AVENUE, Northwest Corner 28th St.; 














h and 27th Sta.; 


D 37 FIRST AVENUE, Liberty Tea House, Cor. 15th St, 





For particulars about our great 
$10 Dictionary Premium see page 
26. For Terms of Subscription, 
Rates of Advertising, and Club- 
bing Arrangements, see page 31. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








PARIS COSTUMES, 


CLOAKS and WRAPS, 
RICH FURS, 


Lace Wedding Trousseaux 
and Rich Laces, 


BY THE YARD, SETS, AND SINGLY. 


CHOICE STYLES 
MADE-UP LACE GOODS. 


An Extensive Assortment always in stock. 


Fancy and Plain Hosiery, 
COTTON, ineneinasiiaianiaath SILK, 


UNDERWEAR 


fn all makes for LADIES, CHILDREN, and 
GENTLEMEN. 
CORDUROYS, 


SUIT and HABIT CLOTHS, 
SUITINGS, CASSIMERES, 
CLOAKINGS, ete, 


Blankets and Flannels, 
Comfortables and Quilts, 


BED and FAMILY LINENS, 
DAMASK TABLECLOTHS and NAPKINS, 
TOWELS and TOWELINGS, 
WHITE GOODS, Eto. 
Gentlemen's Dress Shirts, 
Neck Dressings, 
Buckskin and Flannel Underwear, 


and a Goneral Stock of Articles in this Line. 


Infants’, Children’s, and Ladies’ 
Outfitting Department, 


REPLETE WITH NOVELTY. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO., 
Broadway and (9th Street. 








Financial, 
PAYING OUT THE GOLD. 


THose who predicted that, upon the re- 
sumption of specie payments, there would 
be a general rush upon the Treasury for 
gold, that would speedily exhaust the re- 
serve, turn out to have been false prophets. 
Just the reverse has been the fact. The 
Treasury to-day holds more gold than it 
did on the 1st of last January. The ques- 
tion with Secretary Sherman now is not 
how he shall keep the gold, but rather how 
he shall get rid of a portion of it. It was 
with this view that he at first proposed to 
exchange gold for legal tenders at all the 
sub-treasuries of the United States, so that 
whoever wanted to make the exchange 
might have the facility of doing so. He 
has ample authority in the Resumption Act 
to make such an exchange at the Sub- 
Treasury in this city; but there is no affirm- 
ative authority in the law for doing so 
anywhereelse. Section 8,651 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States is, in the 
opinion of the Attorney-General, inconsist- 
ent with the Secretary’s first proposition; 
and he has wisely acquiesced in that opinion 
and changed his plan. 

The last order issued by Secretary Sher- 
man, on the 19th of September, directs the 
‘Treasurer of the United States and the 
several Assistant Treasurers at Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
and San Francisco” ‘to pay out gold coin, 
as well as silver coin and notes, upon the 
current obligations of the Government and 
upon advances to disbursing officers, as may 
be convenient and practicable.” We sup- 
pose that this means that any party having 
matured claims against the Government 
can, at any of these places, by indicating 
his wish, get his payment in any one of 
these three forms. If he wants gold, he 
can have it; and, so if he wants silver dol- 
lars or legal tenders, he can have either. 

He can take his choice among legal tenders. 
‘The tesson assigned by the Secretary for 





this order, so far as gold is concerned, is 


the fact that there is an accumulation of 
gold in the Treasury ‘“‘beyond the needs 
of the Government.” The Treasury holds 
too much of it for any practical purpose; 
and, hence, the Secretary would be glad to 
get a portion of it into circulation among 
the people. * 

Every dollar thus paid out adds just so 
much to the volume of the circulation. If 
gold were exchanged for legal tenders, and 
the latter were destroyed, as they should be 
in every such exchange, there would be no 
change in the quantity of the circulating 
medium; but simply a substitution of one 
kind of money for another. The law, how- 
ever, forbids such destruction; and the con- 
sequence is that the recent influx of gold 
into this country, by purely natural causes, 
has added largely to the amount of money 
among the people. Specie payment has not 
contracted, but greatly increased the cur. 
rency volume. The gold that was bought 
and sold as merchandise, on speculation, 
is merchandise no longer and is now used 
simply as money. 

The present is an exceptionally favorable 
time for entering upon the work of retiring 
and destroying the greenbacks, and it is a 
pity that a foolish Congress should have 
prohibited it by law. The policy of reis- 
suing redeemed greenbacks must be aban- 
doned, or the currency system of this coun- 
try will not return to the proper normal 
condition, They are adebt, and the debt 
should be paid and the evidence thereof de- 
astroyed. 





THE CIRCULAR TO SAVINGS 
BANKS. 

Actina SUPERINTENDENT Lamp, of the 
Banking Department of this state, has ad- 
dressed the following circular to each sav- 
ings bank in this city: 


‘Sir :—The opinion of the attorney-gen- 
eral given to the superintendent, July 16th, 
1879, a copy of which was transmitted to you, 
declares that neither the deposits in savings 
institutions nor their income can be ex- 

ended for certain purposes therein named. 

n that opinion it is also stated that it is un- 
doubtedly the duty of the superintendent 
of the Bank Department to require the res- 
titution of the fund misappropriated or un- 
lawfully diverted by the trustees of a sav- 
ings bank, and, in case of failure to make 
restitution, to report the facts to the attor- 
ney-general, that proceedings may be insti- 
tuted for their recovery according to law. 
In compliance with the rule of official duty 
thus imposed on me, I desire specific infor- 
mation from your institution upon these 
points: 

‘‘ Has money been paid out of the funds 
of the savings bank for any of the follow- 
ing purposes at any time; and, if so, what 
sum or sums have been paid on each or any 
of the objects below named: 

‘1. To trustees for compensation for serv- 
ices upon committees. 

“2. To chairmen of standing committees 
for services as chairmen of such committees. 

‘3, For entertainments or suppers for 
the board of trustees. 

‘‘4. To pay for gifts or testimonials to 
officers or past officers, or to other persons 
outside of the bank. 

‘*5. To make contributions for benevo- 
lent or charitable or sanitary objects. 

“*6. To pay gratuities to the widows of 
deceased oon. 

‘‘?. To pay donations or gratuities to 
officers or employés for past services who 
had been paid regular salaries for their 
services. 

‘8. For Christmas or wedding gifts to 
employés of the bank. 

‘*9. To pay costs and expenses to get 
bills through the legislature, to pay claims 
for interest on illegal loans, or to pay other 
claims. 

“10. To pay for the alleged services of 
agents or lobby-men to procure legislation 
for savings banks. 

**11. To pay for portraits or busts of 
past or present officers of the savings bank. 

‘‘L beg leave to request that replies shall 
be specific to each inquiry, ‘giving the 
amount and the exact date of each such 
payment, if any has been made, at any 
time since the bank opened for business. 

‘Respectfully yours, 

«Henry L. Lams, Acting Sup’t.” 


We do not know that there is any special 
occasion thus to catechise the savings banks 
of this city, and, until otherwise informed, 
shall presume that they are able to give a 
satisfactory account of themselves in re- 
spect to the matters referred to. If they 
cannot do so, this would conclusively prove 
both the wisdom of issuing the circular and 
the necessity of adopting some measures for 
the correction of abuses. The money of 
savings banks belongs to the depositors, 
and the banks are merely incorporated 
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trustees, holding the funds of others, and 
bound to use these funds, under the pro- 
visions and restrictions of law, solely for 
their interest. Any departure from this 
principle is a violation of the fundamental 
idea of a savings bank. Mr. Lamb has 
shown his purpose to exercise a careful and 
vigilant supervision over these institutions. 
We are sure that no sound savings bank 
that conducts all its transactions properly 
will object; and certainly the community 
will not find fault with him. 





TAX ASSESSMENTS. 


Tre State Board of Equalization has 
added $148,484,636 to the ‘valuation of 
property in the City and County of New 
York and $11,655,255 to the valuation in 
Kings County. The whole valuation for 
the state is $2,682,259,670, of which $1,246, - 
872,411 is set down for this city and $256,- 
618,269 set down for Kings County. The 
cities of New York and Brooklyn, taken 
together, have a higher aggregate valuation 
than all the rest of the state. 

These two cities pay more than fifty-six 
per cent. of the entire expenses of the state 
government. New York pays more than 
forty-six per cent. and Brooklyn more than 
nine per cent. This is a long-standing 
abuse. The two cities are unjustly taxed, 
as compared with the rest of the state, 
for state purposes. They have protested 
and petitioned, and yet the wrong remains. 
Property is assessed at a higher proportion- 
ate value in these cities than elsewhere in 
the state; and, hence, a fixed rate of taxation 
upon the basis of valuation imposes upon 
them an undue tax burden. Nobody be- 
lieves that the real value in these two cities 
is greater than that of all the rest of the 
state; yet they are compelled to pay taxes 
for state purposes as if this were a fact. 
They carry burdens which the simplest law 
of justice would place upon the shoulders 
of others. 

We have often protested against this man- 
ifest wrong, and repeat the protest again, 
hoping that by and by, certainly before the 
end of the world comes, the State of New 
York will cure the evil by changing its tax 
laws. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


BUSINESS is everywhere confessed to 
be active, and depression seems to be for- 
gotten in the increased enterprise and good 
cheer so generally prevailing, All parts of 
the country share in the improved times. 
The managers of some of our shipping lines 
are embarrassed by the demands on their 
rolling stock, as it is inadequate for the 
speedy transportation of goods in their 
crowded depots. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS.—The for- 
eign commerce of the port of New York 
for the past week was as follows: general 
merchandise imports, $7,896,316; produce 
exports, $8,840,466. 

The total imports of gener:.] merchandise 
since January 1st were $239,061,050, against 
$261,444,405 for the corresponding period 
last year and $209,497,638 in 1877. 

The total exports of produce since Jan- 
uary 1st, this year, were $243,720,947, 
against $254,379,589 for the same period 
last year and $202,722,014 in 1877. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS.— 
CoNTRACT AND PARTNERSHIP.—Provisions 
agreed upon by parties, whether in oral or 
in writing, may be waived by them or modi- 
fied in any way they please, and the courts 
of equity will sometimes imply such waiver 
or modification from the facts. Provisions 
which the parties have never acted upon. 
but for a long time have disregarded, will 
be considered as expunged. If there is only 
silence and neglect from which to infer this, 
such silence must be long continued. If 
the silence or non-observance be brief, 
but these are strengthened by acts of the 
parties, opposite in their nature and effect. 
to these provisions, and not to be reconciled 
with any regard to them, the same inter- 
ference will be made. In ordinary partner- 
ships, although partners enter into a written 
agreement, stating the terms upon which 
the joint concern is to be carried on, yet, 
if there be a long course of dealing, or suffi- 
ciently long to demonstrate that they have 
all agreed to change the terms of the orig- 
inal agreement, they will be held to have 
changed those terms by their conduct — 
Wilson vs. Wilson, Sup. Ct., Cook Co., Til. 

NeEGoTrABLE ParER.—When an agent 
makes negotiable paper in the name of his 
principal, payable to himself, the fact that 
thus, on the face of the paper, he appears to 
be acting in two capacities, one of which 





may be antagonistic to the other, imposes 
upon the party taking the paper the obliga- 
tion of special care in inquiring into his 
authority. A general agent, without being 
specially empowered so to do, has no ati- 
thority to make promissory notes in the 
name of his principal.—N. Y: Iron Mine 
vs. First National Bank of Negaunee, Sup. 
Ct., Mich. 

Promissory Nores.—Where a bank pur- 
chased from the payee before maturity a 
gg 4 note, payable to the order of 

, ‘‘trustee,” held in an actian on the 
note that, the note being payable to a 
trustee, it was the duty of the bank, before 
purchasing, to have made inquiry into the 
right of the trustee to dispose of it. Having 
failed to do this, and it appearing that the 
trustee was disposing of the note in fraud 
of the trust, the bank must suffer the conse- 
quences of the risk it assumed.—Third Na- 
tional Bank vs, Lange, Sup. Ct., Md. 

THE MONEY MARKET worked rather 
closely at times, and borrowers on call fre- 
quently paid as high as 7 per cent. for ac- 
commodations; but the greater part of the 
business was done at 5 to 6 per cent. on or- 
dinary Stock Exchange collateral and 4 to 
5 per cent. on Government bonds. Prime 
mercantile paper continued to sell at 5 to 
63 per cent., according to date of maturity. 

LONDON MARKET.—Consols were 
strong at 972@97%, United States bonds 
firm, and American railway securities 
showed a tendency for higher prices. 

EXCHANGE.—Foreign was dull, and 
closed at 4.82 for sixty-days sterling bills and 
4.84 for demand. New York exchange was 
quoted on Saturday at the places named 
as follows: Savannah, buying § off, selling 3 
off. Charleston, buying £ discount, selling 4. 
New Orleans, commercial } discount, bank 4 
discount. St. Louis, 1-10 discount. Chica- 
go, firm, 1-10 discount buying, 1-10 pre- 
mium selling. Boston, 25c. discount. 

SILVER. — The Treasury Department 
purchased 292,000 ounces of silver bullion 
for delivery at the Philadelphia and San 
Francisco mints. The revival in business 
has provoked an increased demand for 
small coin and especially one-cent bronze 
pieces. Minor coinage can only be executed 
at the Philadelphia Mint, and that mint is 
devoting most of its time to the standard 
silver dollar, in order to keep up the amount 
required to be coined every month—$2,000,- 
000. 

The bullion value here of the 412}-grain 
silver dollar is $0.8648. We quote: 

Buying. Selling. 


Bar Silver (Old), ......scccececcceceeseeers 111% =112% 
Trade Dollars (CULTONCY)....ceeseeeceesees 991% 9054 
Halves and Quarters......scecsecesseseees 9914 ~—s par. 
Dimes and Half Dimes...........0eeeeeees 99144 ~—sopar. 


GOLD. — The arrivals of gold from 
Europe this week were $7,470,000, of which 
$6,970,000 was foreign coin and bullion 
and was deposited in the Assay Office. 

STOCK MARKET.—A_ very large 
amount of transactions in stocks has been 
the noteworthy feature of the week; the 
total business greatly in excess of former 
weeks. The more prominent stocks in- 
cluded in the advanced prices have been 
the coal shares, with gains from 24 to 7 per 
cent; the Houston and Texas Central, with 
an advance of 10} per cent.; the Canada 
Southern, with a gain of 8 per cent. 
The advances finally recorded for other 
usually active stocks ranged from 4 to 4 
per cent. The express stocks and Western 
Union were also unusually active and 
strong. The following will show the 
changes in prices during the week: 

Open- High- Low- Clos- 


ing. est. est. ing. 
Albany and Susquehanna.... 91446 03 91 90 


American Dist. Tel. Co....... 66 67 66 66 
Atl. and Pac. Tel...........+45 S444 864 B41 85 
Rurl., Cedar Rapids,and N.. 544% 56 54 4 
Canada Southern..........-.. 624% 70 624g 69 


Chicago and Northwestern.. 8114 838 8054 82 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf... 99% 100% 914 O0% 


C., R. 1, and Pacific.......... 142 142 142 «140% 
Chicago, Bur., and Quincy.. 114% 115% 114% 114% 
C., C., and Ind. Cen ........++ 12 144 «1154 «612% 
C., ©., C., ANAT... ..erervoveee 54 504 «(54 59 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh.... 102. 103 101% 108 
Chicago and Alton...........+ 0644 O87 2B 06% 
Chicago and Alton pf........ _ - — 108 
Boston Air Line, pf.........- 46 40 46 “ 
Con. Coal........ccerseeeeeeees 224% 26 221g 2H 
CANCOD......22.0000 socccveeess 47 494 «(47 49 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 63 67% 62% 87% 
Del. and Hudson..........-+++ 51 567%, «61 5656 
Dubuque and S. C......-+++++ -- -- _ 59 
Express—Adams.......--+ ++ . 100% RY 100% 102% 
American.........-- 4835 BOG 485% 50K 
United States...... 44 45% 44 45 
Wells, Fargo &Co. 100 = 100 99 07 
Frle......ceeeeeeceseeeceereeees 2746 81% 2% = B1K 
Ere, pf....cceeeeeeeeeeeeereeee 514 «7 514 «56% 
Harlem. ....csessseeeseeeeeeess 156 156 «(158 150 
Han. and St. Joseph........+. 24 WAG «23% «28% 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf...... 52% 52% 50K Az 
Caribou Mining.........s..++. 5 % 4% = 
Homestake Mining..........+ 41% 41% 4) a 


Chi, St. L, and N.0.......0. 106 9G 18 
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me Xas. ° 
Mil. and St, Paul.... ......006 


Illinois Central.......... cose O14 OB 91% 91% 
Kansas Pacific.........s.ss00 70 1% 7 70 
Lake Erie and West.......... 238 284 2 27 
eae — Nashville..... 5044 6236 «58% «68055 
‘a, — fe . al e 
Michigan Central... ro os 85! 
ag am and Essex ° 94 921g 94 
67 69 
1015g 995 








N. Y. Central........ 
N. J. Contral............+08 61 
N. d Hartford 60 
Metropolitan seahtomenecn 
12234 121 
a. Railway.. = 44 43 
jo and Miss...... 4 1 1 
Ohio and Miss 476 ier “a 49 
Jntario Silver 41 41 4046 403 
ic -” « 24% 23% 27 
to) rere - 155 160 155 160 
Ponnaptvanbe Coal.. — _ — 149 
Pittsburgh and Ft. Wayne.. — a — 110% 
Rensselaer and Saratog + 102 102 «6102 
Quicksilver ( ‘ 18 1 
uicksilver, p . 48) 47% (51 
tandard Mining, ex-div.... 80! $1 80 
St. Louis an« 3 a asstd. 44! 41 41 43 
8t. Lonis, K. C., and N....... 4 25) 24 
St. Louis, K. C., ‘and N. hs Bae Sn 61 58 5 
8t. Louis and San Fran....... 1 22 17. «(19 
St. Louts and San Fran., pf.. 2316 22 
St. Louts and 5S, Fran., Ist pf... ‘oe 46 48 
Sutro Tunnel..............0006 td 
NE acu ias. coetgeedecesstac 42 4334 41 4s 
Onion Pacific........ ...e.06 8344 83g 82 
Western Union Telegraph... - % 9554 92 04 
Ind., Cin., & Laf.. ve 734 
C., St. P., es Minn 1% 4 
Northern Pacifi 22) 
Northern Pacific, pf 
Ches. & Ohio 9 
Ches. & Ohio, Ist pf - 
Ches. & Ohio, 2d pt... . _~ 
Houston & Texas C ‘ 55 
Nash., Chat., and St. Tai. 42 4816 42 4446 
St. Paul & Sioux City.. 87 ong 87 = 
St. Paul a Sioux City, pf.. 69 691 67 - 
Mobile and Ohio...... a 12 10% — 
Maryland Coal........ 20 15 184% 
Mar. and Cin. 1st -. 8 ™M%— 
Mar. and Cin. 2d pf... 9 7 - 





The state ealaubes railroad investiga- 
tion has ascertained that the earnings of the 
New York Central’s through freight traflic 
is less by one-fifth that of the local traftic. 

The joint executive committee of the 
trunk lines met in this city last week and 
various minor questions were discussed. 
After adopting the following resolutions, 
the conference adjourned: 

“* Resolved, That, beginning with October 
1st, 1879, all East-bound freight be charged 
at the agreed tariff rates, and that no claim 
of any forwarder, consignee, or other party 
for any rebate or concession thereon, on the 
gr ound of any written or verbal contracts, 

agreements, or understandings prior or sub- 
sequent to June 9th, shall be recognized or 
paid except "7 process of law. 

“ Resolved, That each railroad company 
and fast freight line interested give written 
notice to that effect to all parties whose 
names appear on the lists submitted by 
them to this meeting, when such rates are 
not provided for by the changes of rates as 
adopted by this meeting ; and that they sub- 
mit copies of said notice to the chairman of 
this joint executive committee; that, in 
addition to such notices, the chairman give 
written notice to the same effect to each 
and all said parties, forwarders, or consign- 
ees as the action of this committee. 

** Resolved, 'That no verbal or written con- 
tract or understandings will hereafter be 
made or recognized at any variation, direct 
or indirect, from the agreed tariff in rates, 
weights, quantities, or duration upon any 
business which comes under the organization 
and control of sny other roads represented 
on the joint executive committee, or such 
other connecting roads as will make them- 
selves parties to this agreement.” 

RAILROAD BONDS.—In railroad bonds 
the feature was the buoyancy and activity 
of the Erie new seconds and funded 5s, 
especially the former, which rose 4} per 
cent., to 79, while the latter advanced 3} per 
cent., to 77. The investment issues were 
generally strong, while the other specula- 
tives, as well as the Eries, followed the 
course of their kindred shares in the stock 
market. Lehigh and Wilkesbarre incomes 
rose 8 per cent., to 58, and Delaware and 
Hudson 7s of ’94 1 per cent., to 107}. 

STATE BONDS were dull and feature- 
less, with the exception of a slight improve- 
ment in Louisiana consols, 

GOVERNMENT BONDS are firm, most 
of the sales being for investment and 
none for speculation. Under the invest- 
ment plan the sales are slow, but the de- 
mand is steady. The market is slowly 
advancing. The settlement of the banks 
with the Government is now about over, so 
that there is no more money to be called for 
by the Government. On the other hand, 
there are from twenty to twenty-five mil- 
lions of called bonds outstanding, and 
seven or eight millions interest were paid 
Oct. 1st, so that the operations of the 
Treasury Department will now be in the 
way of disbursements, and the money mar- 
ket will, therefore, be easier. 


The following were the closing quota- 
tions: 








United States currency sixes. 191 to 122 — 
Un'teq States sixes, 1880, registe: 104 104 
United States sixes, 1880, coupon..... 104 104 
Untied States sixes, 1881, registered... 105) 105 
United States sixes, 1881, coupon..... : food 105 
United States fives, 1881, registered 03 1 
United States fives, 1881, coupon... 103 103 
United States 44s, 1891, registered. . 105: 105 
United States 4a, 1891, coupon. 105! 
United States fours, 1997, registered.. 101 101 
United States fours, 1907, coupon...... 1 
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TREASURY BALANCES.—The Treas- 
ury now holds $358,482,000 in United 
States bonds to secure bank circulation. 
United States bonds deposited for circula- 
tion during the week, $1,589,400. United 
States bonds held for circulation withdrawn 
during the week, $206,550. National 
bank circulation outstanding: currency 
notes, $331,885,026; gold notes, $1,447,120. 

The receipts of national bank-notes 
for redemption for the week, as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of last 
year, are as follows: 








New York............ \ $241,000 
Boston....... 1,893,000 437,000 
Philadelphia. . 204,000 82,000 
Miscellancous....-......:+++ 752,000 526,000 

Total. .....00 -seeeeee++ 84,215,000 $1,286,000 


THE BANK STATEMENT shows a de- 
crease of the surplus reserve of $2,334,300 
and also a decrease of $1,981,700 of legal 
tenders, resulting from the large demand 
for currency to move the grain and cotton 
crops. 

The following is an analysis of the bank 
totals of this week, compared with that of 
last week: 





September 27th. Comparisons. 
Loans........ Ceerccccece 768,700 Inc. $1,372,700 
SPeCle. .....ccccccccccccs 20,017,400 Ine. "1,400 
Legal-tenders.........+- 40,047,700 Dec. 1,981,700 
Total reserve 60,065,100 Dev. 1,906,800 
Deposits...... i Inc. 1,712,000 
Reserve required Inc. 428,000 
Surplus.........++ Dec. 2,834,800 
Circulation........ ie Inc. 47, 
BANK STOCKS were dull. The latest 
quotations were as follows: 

Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 

‘America... .... 130 Imprtrs&Trds. 207 — 

Am'can exch: 111 — |Manhattan.... 19006 


Centra) Nat’nl. 103 104 |Marine 
Chase Nat. abe 117 - 
Chemical.......1600 = 
Commerce... 182 185 


























Continental... 95 100 € i 

First National. 475 Nassau. 

Fourth Nat'l... 101 i ee 
Fulton = ark 

Fifth Avenue., 225 room 8. 
Gallatin Nat’l.. 185 nix. 





Shoe & Leather.120 
St.Nicholas....100 
State of N. ¥...107 

During the week death has occurred in 
this city to two men of large influence in 
monetary circles. We refer to Daniel 
Drew and Robert Goelet. The record of 
the former has been remarkable. * Begin- 
ning his career in 1797, he had been suc- 
cessively a farmer’s boy, a substitute for a 
drafted garrison soldier during the naval 
war with England in 1812, then a drover, 
later engaged in large steamboat and rail- 
road enterprises, and finally a speculator in 
stocks. At one time deceased was a mi)- 
lionaire, but it is understood he died poor. 
Mr. Drew was a man of great vitality and 
energy and a shrewd judge of human 
nature; but, as is often the case with sucha 
character, he was the victim of an over- 
weening confidence in his own judgment. 

Mr. Robert Goelet has been most widely 
known, in connection with his brother, as a 
large owner of city real estate. His death 
recalls incidents in the history of old New 
York, and presents in an almost startling 
manner the great increase in the value of 
city real estate. Ground that was bought 
by the father of the dead millionaire for $15 
is now worth thousands of dollars, the com- 
bined estate of the two brothers being esti- 
mated at something near $50,000,000. It is 
a somewhat noteworthy fact that almost all 
the real estate owned by them remains in- 
tact as it was left to them by their father, 
so conservative have they been in their 
business transactions. A better example of 
the value of property in and the steadily 
growing prosperity of the city has not often 
been shown. 

The Central Railroad of New Jersey has 
begun to pay the coupons of the consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds, maturing Oct. 1st. 

The semi-annual dividend of three and a 
half per cent. on the stock of the New York 
and Long Branch Railroad Company is 
now being paid, at the New York offices of 
the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 


¢ ireenwich. . -+ 106 





CENTRAL RAILROAD Co. 0 
119 Livny St., NEw Your, By yt. one ae 


OTICE. 1s 79. 
the CONSOLIDATE NORTON eats ¢ 
—— i maturing on W Neo AY, Oc 
next, be paid on on ond 6 after 

office. F. 8. LA’ 





apes. 5 Ra —?. Co. or New i 
OTICE E ts hereby v aor the sear 
e' 
No DIVIDEND of vi gtven, the A NE-H a ANNUAL 


y WED 
office. . 8. LATHROP, Receiver. 
——————————————— eee 


The astonishing offer to secure 
Worcester’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary will soon be withdrawn. See 
page 26, 


first prox., at 
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No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
New York, Oct. 1st, 1879. 
THE sure place for the savings of the people, 
for trust funds, for estates, for all those desir- 
ing perfect security and a certain income is 


in the Bonds of the Government. We buy and 


sell all issues of United States Bonds, includ- 


{ug the popular Four-per-Cents. We pay 
especial attention to the refunding of the 
called Five-Twenty and Ten-Forty Bonds. A 
complete assortment of the different denomi- 
nations of the Four-per-Cents, which are issued 
in 50s, 100s, 500s, 1,000s coupon form, and in 
addition in 5,000, 10,000, 20,000, 50,000 reg- 
istered, constantly on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


We also pay especial attention to purchases 
of all first-class investment bonds and stocks 
on commission at the Stock Exchange. Our 
office is free to all intending investors who may 
desire to consult files of quotations and obtain 
information before making their investments. 

FISK & HATCH. — 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


AGO, D BENS Us EE, ANDST. PAUL 
aI AK Y COMPANY, New York, September 24th, 


a is a oe that a dividend of THREE 
DOLLARS AND CENTS Per Share has been de- 
clared on the preferred pt of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee, and St. Paul Railway Co., out of the net earnin 
for the year 1879, payable at "the Company's office. 











William Street, on the 15th of Wey: next. Also y that 
a dividend ot two Do LLARS AND FIFTY CENTS Per 
Share n the anes ¢ of pia 
Com - out Loy? the = corutn for the 


payable at same time. The transfe 
on ee 80th of September and reo TN vice a= = 2lst of 
October. JULIUS WADSWOR' ident, — 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO., 


New York, September 10th, 1879. 
DIVIDEND No. 49. 


The Board of Directors have declared a gpestenty 
Dividend of ONE A AND THREE-FOURTHS PER CE IN’ 


record on the 20th day of Septe ent, to instant. 

For the UF pose annual o Kkhold 
ers, to beheld on ESDAY, the 8th day of Octo- 
ber next, and of this dividend, the transfer books will 
be closed at three o’clock on the afternoon of the 20th 
maton. and opened on the morning of the 16th of 
October. 


R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 


MAVERICK NATIONAL BANK, 


Corner Water and Congress Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GOVERNMENT AGENTS. 


UNITED STATES BONDS 


BOU nr) SOLD AND" EXCHANGED. 
gs led Bonds Bou 
nda Subst Ttuted for Banke. 


ASA P. POTTER, President. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 

GENERAL DOMESTIC AND FOREI 
BAN NKERS, — 
ISSUE TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
qs meuLan NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVATLATLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on London. 














Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write 2 = ay on the old Banking 


HOWES s COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
(Formerly HOWES & micy). 
This ho 


use transacts a general Stock Commission 
business, with very large experience. 


SAND, HAMILTON & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 2 Nassau Street, N. Y., 
P.-O. Box 1838, 
Buy and Sell on Commission all Securities dealt in on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the Mining Ex- 
chan, sheage. ee attention given to out-of-town orders. 
JAS. G. HAMILTON, 


Member of the N. Y. Stock Exchange and N 
ing Exchange. OS. DE 





Y. Min- 
W. DIMOCK. 


LITTLE PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATED MINING ComPaNY, 





118 -, 115 a 18th, 
EW YORK 1879. 
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ave this day dec a div- 

idend of A co ah eee ua day de ), 
hare (par value $100) on the capital 
stock ot the Santee y, out of the net earnings for the 
month of a i870, payable at the office of of the 
tober 7th. Trans 


er thate, to be'pald out of rurplun earning, payable 
‘a 
a 7th, 8 above. cura earn ern Bere 
° BERT le 
H ty gt Oesners, 16 
adjoint ning New York Stock Exchange 
, through New York Stock Exc 
oouee stocks as an long os as desired, on Sper 
First-class stock privileges hegotiated at from 1 
ay" LF, per cont, dis discount. pm tory circular and 


mailed free on 








[omcortn & to, tome oo) | Safe Investments! 
ts m comune ssoonma,| | Safe Investments! 


MORTGAGE LOANS 


on Improved Farms in Northern Iowa. 
Three times the value of the Loan, 
m... sume o $500. AND UPWARD, 


ae 61 Broadway, 


New York, and corner Arch and itreets, Boston ; 
Matthews & Cornwell, Capitalists, 672 Haman mroe Street, 

hi ‘ ; First Nationa] McG: owas 
First National Charles City, Iowa; John 


~ Tih aa 
FINANCIAL AGENCY, 


JACKSONVILLE ILLINOIS. 
CAPITAL .......@200,000. 


tion has bought the business of the 
ola “ KAN AS, MISSOURI, AND CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
LOAN AGENCY,” and is fully organized for business, 


Sit to Ten Per Cent. Mortgages. 


FOR SAFETY AND PROFIT THERE 18 
NOTHING BETTER, 


For Circulars address 


__WM. D. SANDERS, Actuary. — 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


GOVERNMENT LOAN. 

FIVE PER CENT. GOLD DOLLAR 

AND STERLING 30-YEAR BONDS. 

Principal and Interest Payablein New York 

or London. 

Annual revenues of the Province are about $2,500,000, 
about 1,000,000 of which {s a subsidy pa AX) semt- 
annually in cash by the Dominion Governm 
under the Confederation Act of 1867. 

The debt, including the present loan, is 








abo 

tte do 
cities ct ntreal and Quebec) and of its inhabitants. 
numbering about 1,250,000, is Mable to be assessed if 
necessary for the pay ment of this loan. 

Accumulative sinking fund of one ber cent. per an 
num is provided for payment of this loan, 


NEW 4% PER CENT LOAN 
OF THE 


CITY OF PROVIDENCE. 
20-YEAR BONDS, 

COUPON OR REGISTERED, 
Principal and interes Payable in Boston, 
June and December, 

*yOR SALE BY 
BLAKE BROTHERS & CoO., 
64 Wall Street 28 State Street, 

EW YORK. | BOSTON. 


NEW YORK, NEW ENGLAND, AND 
WESTERN 


i | INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Pine St., N. ¥-, 





Capital Stock . . $200,000, 
Offers to investors carefully selected 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


SCHOOL BONDS, 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


FARM LOANS, 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES, 


and other desirable securities, bearing from 6 to 8 
per cent. interest. 
Settlements made for holders of defaulted securities. 
Information in detail furnished upon application. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
GEO. W. DEBEVOISE, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 


QUARTERLY pEroRyT OF THE MAN- 
Sa‘ 





AN CO ANY, on the morning of 
urday, the 13th day o Moe fSepteniber, 1879: 
Loans and discounts,...........0--seeeeees $5,334,150 60 
Due from Directors of the a 
Bank luded in loans 
and UNH, . 2... esse eens ,000 00 
Banking-house and lot....... 750 66 
Other real estate, he 
water-WOrKS........ccccsees 36,468 92 
4 mortgages — —OSbo Oo 
Bonds and mortgages..............000 vee i 
Beocks ORE DOME. oc ccccccccccccscccccceces 76,437 46 






Lb ongpgsenanencusgononcscgncesstoncsqeens 186,038 10 
. 8. Tegal. -tender notes and circulating 
notes of national banks.................. 719,258 00 
Cash items, viz.: bills and checks for the 
next day's CRONE onccaccc-csceansaeo 749,328 66 
Fractional currency (including nickels). . 35 04 
Current CXPCNSES...........cceeeceeceeeeee 5,967 
$7,727,667 00 
LIABILITIES. 
bs aera gots paid in cash 
Other profit 


Circulation regiatered, he 3 notes on hand 
Deposits subject to check................. 
Due trust companies, state and paeanenne 





York, County or New 

bs 7 ig BA President, — soim ‘é. . 
n anid coun- 
ty, 7, being duly sworn, each for himself catt< —— the 
foregoing, with the schedule accompany ae 

is in all respects a true statement of ¢) 5 iT. fon of 
the said bank before the transaction of any business 
on the 13th are ye 1879, to the best of his 

an le 
oe M. MORRESON, President. 


5. B: HARDERGER, Cashier. 
ounusaamlic ieee 
he R. Et hina Notary Public, 


BERGER, Cashier, of the Manhattan Com 
ic jocated and doing business at New York, 











mvested in Wall St. Stoc 
NR A i 


Address BAXTER & CO., Bankers, 17 W 
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ercial, 
THE INTEREST LAW OF ILLINOIS. 


Tue legislature of Illinois, by an act 
approved May 24th, 1879, enacted a law in 
relation to the rate of interest in that state, 
containing, among others, the following 
provisions: 1. That the rate of interest 
upon the loan or forbearance of any money, 
goods, or thing in action shall be six dol- 
lars upon one hundred dollars for one year, 
and after this rate for a greater or less sum 
or fora longer or shorter time, except as 
provided in the law. 2. That this rate shall 
be observed by all courtsand magistrates in 
rendering judgments and computing in- 
terest. 8. That parties may, by written con- 
tracts, fix the rate of interest at eight per 
cent. or any less sum, and that all such 
contracts shall be valid in law. 4. That a 
violation of these provisions, by contract- 
ing to receive or receiving a higher rate of 
interest than is thus allowed, shall forfeit 
the whole amount of the interest, without 
any forfeiture of the principal. 5. That no 
corporation shall hereafter interpose the 
defense of usury in any action. 

The act is substantially a re-enactment of 
chapter 74 of the Revised Statutes of IIli- 
nois (1877, Hurd), with the exception of 
the fourth section of this chapter, which 
provides that the parties may by written 
contract stipulate for interest at the rate of 
ten percent. In this act the parties can- 
not lawfully stipulate for a higher rate than 
eight per cent. 

A much better provision, in our judg- 
ment, so far as the right and liberty of fixing 
the rate of interest by written contract is 
concerned, would be to allow the parties to 
agree upon any rate, whether it be three, 
eight, ten, or twenty per cent. The only 
law needed on the subject is one that fixes 
ths rate of interest for the guidance of 
courts in the enforcements of contracts, 
where the parties themselves have agreed 
upon no specific rate. Any limitation upon 
their power of determining the question by 
contract is an encroachment upon their 
liberty. We should as soon think of fixing 
a scale of prices for commodities by law, or 
by law determine what shall be the rate of 
rentals, as of imposing a legal limitation 
upon the rate of interest to be paid for the 
use of money. 

All concede that one who has money to 
lend and transfers it to another for a speci- 
fied time, and therefore dispossesses himself 
of it for the time being, is entitled to some 
compensation for its use. The proper rate 
of that compensation is a question of mar- 
ket value, and is different at different times, 
under the general law of supply and de- 
mand. At some times this value is much 
greater than at others, owing to the state of 
the market. For a rule, the market value 
of money is the equitable value, above 
which lenders cannot go and yet lend their 
money and which borrowers can afford to 
pay. No cast-iron and stereotyped rule, 
established by law and enforced by penal- 
ties, can ever adjust itself to the condition 
of the market in respect to money, any 
more than it can in respect to the price of 
wheat or any other commodity. Interest is 
best regulated when the parties are left to 
fegulate it for themselves. This is the 
policy adopted in some of the states and in 
some countries; and wherever it has been 
adopted and maintained long enough to 
give ita fair trial it has uniformly worked 
well for both lender and borrower. Itisa 
policy that has its foundation in the natural 
law of supply and demand, and all efforts 
to curtail the free action of this law by ar- 
tificial means involve more disadvantages 
than advantages to the people. 





DRY GOODS. 


Tue activity recorded in our last has 
been maintained, with slight variation, 
during the week. It was noticeable that 
the week succeeding the Hebrew New Year 
was not marked by large sales at forced 
prices, as has uniformly been the case for 
a number of years—a sign that the demand 
which has ruled for months past has been 
healthy and legitimate. 

Corton Goops have lacked somewhat a 
apirited market; still, the takings of a wide 
distributing trade show a good total of 
sales. The export demand has increased 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


from this port comprising 2,874 packages, 
161 packages from Boston, and 151 pack- 
ages from other ports; making 3,186 pack- 
ages for the weck and 
Since Jan. Ist, 1879, 109,583 p’k'g’s, valued at ..¢6,885,885 
Same time in 1878, 04,244 p’k’g's, valued at.. 5,804,703 
Same time tn 1877, 90,001 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 5,060,564 
Same time tn 1876, 70,904 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 5,580,515 
Same time in 1860, 105,837 p’k’g’s, valued at.. 6,215,230 

Brown sheetings and shirting have been 
in fair demand to supply broken stocks and 
current request, with prices leaning slightly 
toward the buyer. 

Bleached goods show a better movement 
for the season, 


Cotton flannels in good request, with par- 
tiality for low grades. 

Cottonades were in demand for the spring 
clothing trade, and for goods to come for- 
ward some large orders have been given. 

Denims, ducks, drills, and tickings were 
quiet. 

Print-cloths have apparent steadiness at 
prices of 34c. for 64x64 cloths, with large 
sales, and 8c. for 56x60 cloths, with moder- 
ate sales. 

Prints have not been actively in demand; 
but a very healthy business has been done, 
with a disappearance of the uneven prices 
of the previous two weeks. 

Ginghams have had a light, new business; 
but a wide delivery of a large production, 

Dress Goops continue to be steady on 
demand for leading makes of worsted and 
wool goods, Superior qualities and styles 
at low cost have made the season thus fara 
notable one. Cotton dress goods were only 
moderately sought for. 

Woo.eN Goons are marked by a con- 
tinued firmness in prices, a large de- 

mand since the middle of March for heavy 
goods, and a moderate request for fabrics 
adapted to suitings. A very improved con- 
dition in the woolen goods trade is appa- 
rent and accumulated stocks may now be 
marketed. 

Fancy cassimeres have been mainly active 
in styles for spring. This branch of the 
trade has been earlier than usual, many 
handsome orders having been given. 

Worsted coatings have been in no ‘general 
request, but with some fair sales. 

‘heviots were in moderate de mand. 
Kentucky jeans remain quiet. 
Overcoatings not sought for but by the 

clothing trade, to whom there have been 
fair sales. 

Satinets have been more active in the 
fullest variety, and have been quite largely 
sold ahead. 

Cloakings have improved in inquiry for 
all styles, the best and lowest quslities 
being the favorites, 

FLANNELS AND BLANKETS.—The total 
sales have been quite satisfactory. 

Forreicn Dry Goons have been steadily 
in demand for all seasonable fabrics, with a 
marked tendency toward new styles. Im- 
portations have had very little competition 
from domestic goods, and imported special- 
ties and novelties have been sought for. 
The imports of foreign dry goods at this 
port for the week amount to $2,155,488, 
showing a decrease of $628,745 as compared 
with last week and $540,788 increase as 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. The total of goods marketed for the 
week is $2,203,934, or $48,446 more than 
the imports. 
ee renee ee 
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Lace-Making Materials, 


This beautiful and useful fancy work has become so 

eneral that we are filling mail orders to every state 
e the Union. We import direct. Large supply | always 
in stock. Send 50 cents or $1.00 for sample 


FRED. EATON & CO., 
oldest Dry Goods Merchants on the chain of Lakes, 
Toledo, 0. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 80 cents in postage stamps for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, black or P ooknes, about 800 yards in each 
package, in ‘lengths 8 from one to ten yards each. Send 

‘or circular about Knitting Silk. 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


Brondway, N.Y. 


oe cent 


have now on their counters representative assort- 
ments of their Fall Importations of 


PLAIN COLORED 
Silks, Satins, and Velvels, 


TOGETHER WITH A VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


WHITE SATINS 


AND NOVELTIES FOR BRIDAL AND EVENING 
DRESSES. 


The Variety and Cheapness of the above stock can- 











not be excelled. 





NU 


in addition to an unequaled col- 
lection of Imported and Domestic 
Manufactures, 


AT Sewart& (0 


are opening daily 


ELEGANT NOVELTIES 


in European and American 
Silks, 
Dress Goods, 
and Shawls, 


together with the Latest Designs in 


Parisian Costumes, 
Cloaks and Wraps, 
Parisian Millinery, etc. 


Unsurpassed in Style or Variety, 
AT LOWER PRICES 


than any previous season. 


Broadway, Fourth Ave., 9thand 10th Sts. 


JOGNSON BROS. & C0, 


UNION SQUARE. 


WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF OUR LADY CUS- 

TOMERS TO OUR STOCKS OF IMPORTED 
PATTERN HATS AND BONNETS, 

ALSO TO THOSE OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 





ALSO TO OUR STOCKS OF 
FRENCH AND AMERICAN FELT, 
BEAVER, AND VELVET UNTRIMMED 
HATS AND BONNETS. 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS, 
BEADED CROWNS AND BANDEAUS, 
RIBBONS, SILKS, AND VELVETS, 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
AMONG WHICH WILL BE FOUND MANY RARE 
AND BEAUTIFUL NOVELTIES, NOT TO 
BE HAD IN OTHER STORES. 
ALL AT POPULAR PRICES. 
AN INSPECTION SOLICITED. 


JOHNSON BROS. & GO 


No. 34 EAST 14th ST., UNION SQUARE. 


JUST OPENED, 


A CHOICE AND ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 


DRESS TRIMMINGS 


AND FRINGES IN CRIMP, FLOSS, PRESSED, Ere. 
[SO PASSEMENTERIES, ORNAMENT 








iE GOODS ARE THE FINEST Sa motoes 
OM TE PARIS AND BERLIN MARKE' er 
OFFERED AT PRICES SO EXCEEDINGLY Low A 
TO MERIT ATTENTION. 


Chenille Mantillas. 


A SPLENDID SELECTION OF PLAIN AND BEADED 
CHENILLE MANTILLAS. A DECIDED AND AT 
TRACTIVE NOVELTY FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


No. 879 promtinny, 


between 18th and 19th Sts. 





STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


BARRETT, eS ae & CO. 

Office 5 and % Jon 2. N. ranch Offices 1199 

ondway, N. Y.; 47 North ight St. Philadel hia; 
Fulton 8t. (corner of Tiller: Brooklyn est 
Baltimore St., timore, dye or clea ¢ ey) styles. of 
ladies’ and gentl emen’s garments, 
kinds of curtains cleaned or dyed. ‘Seahes rece ived 
and returned by express. 
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Wo Premiums after Jan- 
uary ist. Wow is the time 
to secure a Dictionary. See 





page 26, 
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THE ANNUAL 


PALL 


OPENING 
At EHRICHS 


has taken place, and every one of the Thirty Depart- 
ments is now completely stocked with Novelties ap. 
propriate to the season, many of which are offered at 
extraordinarily low prices. Ladies who desire to 
secure economical purchases and frequent bargains 
should pay a weekly visit of inspection to our eatab- 
lishment. 


The Fall Number 


of the FASHION QUARTERLY 1s just out, 
and contains full descriptions of the Fashions for the 
coming season, with illustrations and price-lists. No 
better manual of shopping is issued from the press. 
Subscription, only 50 cents a year; single copies, 15 
cents each. Specimen pages sent to any address on 
rece!|pt of a 3-cent stamp for postage. 
Address 


EHRICH & CO., 


287 to 295 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


FIRST FALL OFFERING. 


Riley &8 


Grand and Allen Streets, N. Y. 


THOUSANDS OF DOZENS OF 


3- Button Kid Gloves, 


IN FALL AND PARTI COLORS, 


25 CENTS 4 PAIR. 


WE LEAVE CUSTOMERS TO JUDGE AS 
TO THEIR CHEAPNESS. 


FULL LINES OF OUR REGULAR 
MONOGRAM GLOVE. 
NEW Bie! PLUMS, DARK GREENS, SLATES, 


GA RNERS NAVY RLUES. RROWNS. 
‘ONS, 8c. UTTONS, 98c.; 4 BUTTONS, $1.20; 
BUTTONS, a1. 45. 








In Each of our 5&2 Departments 


NEHW GOODS 


WILL BE FOUND. 


Dress Silks, 


WITHOUT ADVANCE ys PRICES, NOTWITHSTAND- 
ING ALL THE 


HUE AND CRY. 


EXAMINE OUR BLACK SILKS AT 
GROS-GRAIN at 95¢c.—MAGNIFICENT QUALITIES. 


vo GRADES FROMJ. LEADING MANUFACTURERS. 
22-INCH WIDE te pA 4 GROS-GRAINS, 


RIMBONS—VARIOUS—RIBBONS GROS GRAIN AND 
RIBBORS | CHANGEABLE, RIBBONS FOR DRESS 


LOWER IN PRICES 
FOR QUALITY THAN FOR MANY YEARS. 


MILLINERY_ SATINS IN EVERY AGINABLE 
SHADE. BLACK SATINS AT 65c. A SPECIALTY, 


SILK VELVETS. 


BLACK AND COLORS, $1 PER YARD UP. 
MANTILLA VELVETS, BROCADED AND 
VELVETS, VARIOUS PATTERNS, 
VELVETS FOR DRESS PURPOSES- 


TRIMMED BONNET ROOM. 


NOVELTIES, 
BOTH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


€" Two deliveries daily from our work-rooms, 


FELT HATS. 


FRENCH FUR FELT, LEADING SHAPES, 50c., 75c., 
woo! FELTS, 25e., 88e., 50c. 
BLACK CANTON DERBYS, 19c., 25. 


OSTRICH TIPS FROM 25c. BUNCH OF 8 TO FINEST. 
OsTRICe pLoees FROM 20c., 25c., 50c., 75c., $1 UP 
REAL OSTRICH Fourone 5c. EACH UP. 
BLACK HACKLE B TS he. — gh 
BIRDS, WINGS, YRENCH FLOW. 
MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Suits, 
WALKING COSTUMES, NEW, $9, $10.50, $12.50, $14.50, 
WRAPS $3) NTLES, LADIES’ ULSTERS, SILK COs. 


TUMES, 
BOTH NOVEL AND CHEAP. 


HUNDBEDS OF GOSSAMER CLOAKS, $1.95.—SPECIAL 


FFERING. 
LSO 500 DOZ, FINE CLOTH rr FOR LADIES, 
TRIMMED BRAID, $1.48 EAC 


RDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


809, 811, 8114 Grand Street; 


STRIPED 
ALSO DAMASSE 








56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St, 
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UNLIMITED COINAGE OF SILVER. 


Te Cincinnati Commercial, though mak- 
ing an earnest fight against the heresy of 
the Greenbackers, nevertheless, like the 
Chicago Tribune, was one of the most zeal- 
ous advocates for the coinage of the silver 
dollar and did much to create what has 
been called ‘‘ the silver mania” at the West. 
The results of the Silver Law have not ful- 
filled the Commercial’s expectations, and it 
has the candor to make the following con- 
fession: 


“Why not unlimited coinage of silver 
right away? Because we should not pro- 
ceed alone in a matter that is to a greater 
extent than anything else in the affairs of 
mankind international; and, if we throw 
open our mints to silver, while those of 
other nations are closed, we would disturb 
our own business, without correcting the 
world-wide aberration, In other words, 
we would abandon the double standard, 
with all its advantages, and fall upon the 
single silver standard, which, in our com- 
mercial position, would be an immense and 
costly mistake. 

“This has not been all the time our 
opinion. We thought, when first calling 
the attention of the country to the silver 
question, that our action would be so de- 
cisive that we could remove all difficulties. 
We have since been arrest 
were grappling with a greater problem than 
we had supposed; that the work of demon- 
etizing silver had proceeded further than we 
had calculated; that, while the restoration 
of the silver dollar and all that it implied 
to the coinage was an essential act of jus- 
tice, and remonetization before resumption 
was right and needful, still the limitation 
of the coinage of silver was wise. Free 
coinage would not have restored the mar- 
ket. e happened, in the course of legis- 
lation, to hit upon the right thing. We 
were y pemegee in the effect, because the 
market did not respond as we expected to 
the declaration of our policy; and the ad- 
vocates of the single standard have also to 
admit that they were mistaken as to the re- 
sult of the silver legislation upon the credit 
of the country. Wecan swap miscalcula- 
tions and disappointments with them and 
stand even, and our part of the acknowl- 
edgments that candor requires we cheer- 
fully make.” 


This is honest and manly, and the Com- 
mercial deserves credit for the candid con- 
fession of its mistake. All the silver men 
who have not lost their senses will in the 
end come to the same conclusion. The 
truth is, we cannot have unlimited coinage 
of the silver dollar of .412} grains and yot 
retain gold in the country. Nor can we by 
the coinage demand for silver so raise the 
price of this metal, independently of other 
nations, that a silver dollar of 412} grains 
will be the commercial equivalent of the 

Id dollar. We may declare it to be such 

y law; but this will not make it such in 
the markets of the world. 

The reason which the Commercial does 
not seem to apprehend why the Silver Law 
has not seriously impaired the credit of 
the country consists in the fact that silver 
dollars have not entered into general circu- 
lation, but have been for the most part 
kept in the Treasurysand in the further fact 
that Secretary Sherman has not forced them 
upon the creditors of the Government, con- 
nected with the general belief that the law 
itself will be modified before its worst con- 
sequences shall be experienced. Let the 
coinage of those dollars amount to one or 
two hundred millions, at the present price 
of silver, and then the evil effects of the 
law would be very apparent. It has been 
assumed that the American people will 
have sense enough to avert these effects be- 
fore they actually come to pass. Fortunate- 
ly, there were no silver dollars in the coun- 
try when the law was passed; and before 
the volume of such doliars will reach the 
point of affecting the credit of the Gov- 
ernment the ‘‘sober second thoughts” of 
the people will find a remedy for an im. 
pending evil. 








WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 
























IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Mospay Eventa, September 29th, 1879. 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag.......... 9 |Lancaster........... 9 
sf Randalmon..... akee a 
Glasgow .. iat |Renfrew ae 1 
Gloucester ......... 9 |Cumberland........ 
Mohawk...... eeee. 9 |White M’f’g Co.... 9 
PRINTS, 
Albion........ - 6}|Manchester 
American..... -- 64|Merrimack, D 
Allen’s fancy - 64|Mallory............. 
Arnold’s .. 7 |Oriental 
Cocheco...... coe F (PRGIRC . oc sccccccece 
Dunnell’s fancy.... —|Richmond’s 
Freeman............ Simpson’s solid blk.. 
Garner’s ........... FAQUC’S........0.. _ 
Gloucester.......... 64|Southbridge... - 6 
_ Se ee 6 | Washington... ee 
Hamilton........... 63'Wamautta.......... _ 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam, ¥. eesieie 86 5%|Laconia...... 84 1 
A antic, beead 86 «8 irr ait 
@eeee “ @eeee 
«6 H.....86 7; “ waa w 








steer 
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Continental, C..36 
a Bsc 
Conestoga, r Nasee 


eee 





83 
Ellerton, WS..10-4 


Great Falls, > -36 
Harrisburg, 4. 
Indian Head. .. 36 


“ 
as 


Indian Orchard : 


+4 


ebigzs 


Lyman, E...... 
ingen, ad 


“ XX, 
« XxX 





Forestdale...... 86 
86 


Great Fulls, g = 


“  M.. 
« A...88 


.. 36 
7.45 
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Amoskeag........ 
Androscoggin sat. 
Canoe River...... 
Clarendon........ 
Indian Orch, Imp. 
Laconia 


errr eeeeee 








Hill’s Semp. Idem: 
83 


TIOKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 17 Hamilton, BT.... 
. “44 20 a 


« * W..48 
Newmarket,K ..30 
“ G. .36 


ee eeeeee 


a. hy 


7 
6 
5 
: 
8 
4 
8 
6 ee 
64 be eoee 04 
7 ee 
1 ¢@ ood 
- " ...-124 
5%, Pepperell, E fine 39 
et Pas R....36 
7 “ O....33 
63 - N....80 
6 Pequot, A fannee 86 
234 i ee Ww 
8  . .assuned 45 
6}/Pittsfield, A....36 
7 |'Pocasset, C..... 86 
63 Ohne 80 
8 a 40 
74\Stark, A........ 36 
11 i “eee 36 
TD (CUES... ccccee 86 
, heavy... .40 
a Ee 
74! Wamsutta, 8ST. .50 
8 7 ..59 
8 - 79 
64 be 89 
_ “ 99 
8 se 108 
9 |Wachusett..... 36 
ve} Se ggeae 30 
yeereee ec 40 
: | re 














eatin 00t Hope........... 
; ...-36 93) Indian bee 
‘ bmag, $ * 
Allendale eeecce Ae 2 Langdon, 76... .36 
ee Oe Cambie: 28 
Bartlett, A.... 36 84|Masonville...... 33 
i ORES 5}|Nashua, E...... 86 
Ballou & Son...36 §& aaseee 
. ome “ + ? ye rer a 
ay Riccccte Ci» scccas 
Blackstone, AA.36 8 ae gee = 
Bath Gaia 6 etiadies! wise 
oie. Crore 36 «7 |Pepperell 
eee feteree ~ “ 
©  Biesccees 360 78 sa 
6 Bececcces 86 OS “ 
Cabot <2 a : 
“ ‘9-8 104 Pequot........5-4 
oa 54 114|\Slaterville...... 83 
Canoe. ,.......27 |Tuscarora, XX.36 
Clinton, Al....... Utiicn,...cccccee 35 
Dwight, eetinit 40 1 | ‘© ex. heavy.36 
. Star S. an 9 b cccccccce be 
“ hes ey eae 
«« — Anchor36 19) (6 eccccece SS 
Fearless........ we GE Lcccce eee O4 
Fruit of Galeos. ; | : ee a 7 
§ eavy.... 
- «22. oe 
ss “  ,.42 12 White Rock... .36 


64 XX .86 
8 © cambric.36 
7 “twill... 


o00s88 
11 | Wetieanerilte : 
12 Al. .36 


BROWN DRILLS. 


Appleton......... 
‘sindhene, Bivcexe 


84|Langley, | eer 14 
—|  % "A....78 
74; Massachusetts, D. 
8 se G. 


8 Pepperell......... 
—|star A 


CORSET JEANS, 


74| Kearsarge sateen. 
8 ‘Nationa 
6}) Naumkeag sateen 
64'Pepperell......... 
7 \Rockport ........ 
74|Mane ester 


eee eeeeee 
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15 
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9 

10 

16 
-$ 
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40 
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BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


eh sSheSe | o 
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re oe 15} Methuen, A si ; 
wenes . cen | oe 
Ls Ci wuas 13$|Pemberton, AA.. 14 
. D sua A 7 B.... 1% 
aiken : mca 
- L ere 11 |Swift River....... 9 
Cordis, a56+--% % Thorndike, A er 9 
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NEWEST STYLES FALL GOODS. 


Bargains in every Department. 
COMPLETE PERSONAL AND HOUSE- 
KEEPING OUTFITS FURNISHED. 
SUITS, CLOAKS, ete. a FANCY GOODS, ete. 


DRESS GOODS. ao V_ oEparnesand Laces 
BLANKETS. a a MILLINERY. 


FLANNELS o- °a GLOVES. 
SILKS. 2 “a SHOES, 
- JONES °*:, 

x x 





Eaghth Avenue Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 
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LINENS, 0 o CHENA. 
— o o _— 
DomeEstics, 0 co CROCKERY. 
_ o o _ 
BOYS’ SUITS. o oGLASSW ARE. 


UPHOLSTERY. o A oa SELVERWARE. 


Carpets and Furniture. V Housefurnish’g Goods. 


Orders by mail rece! ve prompt attention. 

Samples sent free ov : -Heation. 

Send Scent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue, 100 
pages. Also Fall issue ‘‘ FasHion Bazar.” 


Ih, MOYNAN & CO. 


187 and 789 Broadway, 


NORTHWEST CORNER 10r# 8T., 
are now exhibiting 
FRESH ARRIVALS DAILY IN 


FALL NOVELTIES 


Fine Dress Goods, 
Brocaded and Damasse Silks, 
Satins, and Velvets, 

Paris Costumes and Wraps, Shawls, 
Rich Laces and Fringes, Hosiery, 
Underwear, and Corsets, 

KID, SILK, and CASTOR GLOVES. 


Cloths, Suitings, and Cloaking. 


We append a few Special Prices, as our Endless Bar- 
gains will not admit of detailed recital—viz. : 
EXCELLENT B AND COLORED DRESS SILKS, 

from 66c. Pt P. 

LUPIN'S Aly ook ERENCH CASHMERES, ALL 
rom A r yard, up. 
LOPW’S ALL-WOOL BLACK UASHMERES, SPLEN- 

DID GOODS, from S740. per yard up. 

ALL-WOOL SOLMA SUITINGS, 1% yards 
wide, Excellent Goods, 60c. A Great ain, 
DAMASSE VALESCA SUITINGS, 27 inches wide, New 

Fall Colors, 10c. Exceedingly Cheap. 

AN ENDLESS ASSORTMENT OF PLAIN AND FAN- 
CY DRESS GOODS, from 10c. to 25c. per yard. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN EVERY 
DEPARTMENT. 


SAMPLES SENT GRATUITOUSLY TO ALL PARTS 
— OF THE COUNTRY UPON APPLICATION, 


OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS PROMPTLY AND CARE- 
FU FILLED. 


HILL, MOYNAN & C0, 


787 and 789 BROADWAY, 
NORTHWEST CORNER 10TH STREET, NEW YORK, 


NEW CARPETS 
For Fall Trade. 
GEO. FE. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 Canal Ssreet between Broade- 
way and Elm Street, 


OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW STOCK OF 
BODY BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY BRUS- 
SELS,3-Ply and INGRAIN CARPETS, 
OIL CLOTHS, RUGS, and MATTINGS, 
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RH, MACY & C0,, 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS ES 
TABLISHMENT. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 
SPECIAL CARE. 





OUR30 DEPARTMENTS STOCKED WITH 
CHOICE AND DESIRABLE 
GOODS FOR THE 


FALL SEASON. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, AND NOV- 
ELTIES RECEIVED BY EVERY STEAMER, 





CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 
14th ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. ¥. 


R. H. MACY & 00. 
CARPETS. 


WE HAVE NOW OPEN A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


NOVELTIES 


MANUFACTURED BY OURSELVES 


Exqresely for ur Retail Trade, 


CONSISTING OF 
AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 
VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 
THREE-PLYS, AND INGRAINS 
of a SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
INCLUDING MANY EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS, 
which we are offering at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE ALSO OFFER A LARGE SELECTION OF 
TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 

IN NEW AND CHOICE DESIGNS OF OUR OWN 
IMPORTATION, 

ALSO 
OIL-CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, LIGINUM, ete., 
AT LOW RATES, 


J, & J, DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 and 42 WEST 14th 8T., N. ¥., 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. R. Station, 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


CARPETS. 


We call especial! attention to our new 


SMYRNA KNAPHISTAN 


REVERSIBLE CARPETS, with Borders to match 
manufactured = presely for us), in designs and color- 
ng equal to real TURKISH Goods, at one-quarter of 
the cost. RUGS and MATS, all sizes, of the same ma- 
terial, at fabulously low prices. 


DRUCCETS. 


A large and varied assortment, in all widths and 
sizes, up to 4 yards wide. 


Lace Curtains. 


The largest assortment ever offered at retail, em- 
bracing the entire range from a Nottingham at $1 per 
pair to the choicest Real and Antique Laces imported. 


Upholstery Coods. 


Great variety of Raw Silks, Crepe Cloths, Serges, 
and Cretonnes, of our own importation. 

Opened on MONDAY a large invoice of Turkish 
Piano, Table, and Stand Covers. 

Window Shades, Cornices, etc., etc. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 189 and 191 SIXTH AVE., 
CORNER OF 13th ST. 
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Oriental Carpets. W.& J SLOANE 


have just received, of their own 
direct importation, a large assort- 
ment of 


INDIA, 
PERSIAN, 
and TURKEY 


CARPETS and RUGS in 
beautiful designs and of 
superior quality. 


Nos. 649, 651, 655 Broadway. 


METROPOLITAN ELEVATED RAILe« 
WAY, Bleecker Street Station. 
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closed and a description of the gotten ts given, each 
point in a separate line, cisely as follows; 
l. Age ar al at lo 
years’ premiums paid, 
8. Amount Trek le 
4. Amount of annual premium. 
6. Kind of policy. 





ADVERTISING PATRONAGE. 
FACTS FOR THE MUTUAL LIFE. 


Ir has been stated in a certain quarter 
that the Mutual Life Insurance Company has 
lately refused to patronize Tuk INDEPEND 
ENT as an advertising medium, and hence 
our opposition to its recent mismanagement. 
Such a statement is a malicious fabrication, 
made out of whole cloth, and is known to 
be such by the officers and mismanagers of 
that Company. No one connected with 
that institution would dare make such a 
statement over his own signature; for it 
would bring out some unpleasant facts, 
which it would not be very agreeable to see 
in print. The officers of the Mutual Life 
have known for many years that THE INDE- 
PENDENT was firmly opposed to the policy 
it has recently adopted. We have remon- 
strated again and again with them, person- 
ally, on the subject, and they well know that 
no amount of ‘‘ advertising patronage” they 
could give us would change our course, for 
they have been plainly told so. They have 
not, however, as stated, withdrawn their ad- 
vertisements from our columns. Indeed, 
there has never been a time—not a single 
week—during the past ten or fifteen years 
when they have not occupied our space, as 
stated. Their card appears now in the paper, 
and it has thus appexred, occupying more 
or less room, during all this period. 

The officers of the Mutual Life, and also 
its directors, know very well that we have 
no controversy with them as individuals. 
We are on friendly terms with them all, so 
far as we know; and there never has been 
a break, an unpleasant word, or even a 
hint of any personal ill feeling between 
us. They have long been and are now 
advertisers in Tuk INDEPENDENT. When 
they see fit to withdraw their patronage, 
for any reason, of course, they have the 
right and will do so; but they know 
very well and (for reasons which we 
will not now state) were plainly told, in 
advance of the appearance of a single word 
of opposition to their mismanagement, in our 
columns, that no money consideration from 
them or from any quarter would in- 
duce us to change our course one _ par- 
ticle. These are facts which we can 
prove, and the officers of the Mutual Life 
Insurance know very well our position on 
that subject. 

The mismanagers of this institution 
years ago attempted the adoption of what 
is now called the ‘‘rebate plan.” We 
chanced to hear about it before it was made 
public. We went immediately to the office, 
and, in a long interview, stated in a friend- 
ly way, and as plainly as we knew how, 
our objections to such a step. These objec- 
tions were precisely the same then as now. 
We told the officers of that Company then 
(while they were large advertisersin Tu 
INDEPENDENT) that if they attempted such 
a revolutionary step we should oppose it in 
the paper, with all the ability and power we 
possessed. We should thus oppose it, we 
stated, because it would damage the institu- 
tion itself, damage the life insurance busi- 
ness generally, and damage a score of other 
companies just as sound as the Mutual 
Life. We felt strongly then and spoke 
strongly; and we have proof that our 
words and arguments had some weight 
with the Company, for it immediately 
backed down from the position it had 
taken—taken, we may here be per- 
mitted to state, without the full concur- 
rence of its official managers. One of its 
officers had been abroad in Europe, but 
providentially arrived home just in time to 
attend a final meeting and oppose and vote 
against the unwise “rebate” movement; 
and we state, what we know to be a fact, 
that the officers of that Company are not 

now & unit in regard to the step recently 
taken. Neither are its directors a unit in 
approving of the movement. 

We have been informed on the best au- 
thority that there is at present a clear, out- 
spoken, and most decided division of opin- 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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fon among the managers of the Mutual Life 
on the rebate question, and also as to what 
is now best to be done to restore public con- 
fidence. They all see plainly that business 
is falling off rapidly; that old policyholders 
are leaving tiem by hundreds and thou- 
sands; that its agents, even with promised 
gift-watch endowments, are complaining 
bitterly of the loss of business; and that one 
agency alone (Christie & Boardman, of 
Troy) report in a printed circular that 
‘‘ the amount of discontinued policies alone 
is over $380,000 in a single month”—at 
the startling rate of over $4,500,000 
per year. We state again—and plainly, 
too—that we are not unfriendly to the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and that 
we have no personal controversy with its 
officers or managers. We want to save that 
great institution, if possible, from becoming 
a total wreck, to which we believe it is fast 
drifting, by mismanagement, and nothing 
else. At present we believe it to be sound; 
but we believe it cannot long remain so 
unless some change soon occurs. This is not 
simply our opinion. It is undoubtedly the 
opinion of nine-tenths of the insurance ex- 
perts in the country. We firmly believe that, 
if all of its agents and policyholders were 
called upon to express frankly their honest 
opinion on the subject, they would nearly 
with one voice demand a return to the old 
paths. We once more urge prompt action 
in this matter. We appeal seriously to that 
institution to delay no longer; but to re- 
trace its steps immediately, and hence- 
forth act in harmony with the long- 
tried and _ well-established principles 
which have given it such success 
in the past and which we believe, if at once 
adopted, will save it from destruction. 
When we look at a single statement like 
that of Christie & Boardman, of Troy, we 
shudder at the thought of seeing all the 
facts and figures which might now be and 
which soon will be sent from all its agents. 

Its true situation cannot long be covered 
up or kept from the public. The facts 
will out. 

We have tried to do our duty in this im- 
portant matter, as our columns will show, 
and we call upon every other policyholder 
and also upon its officers, managers, and 
friends to do the same. 





ANOTHER) flour-mil] at Minneapolis was 
destroyed some time since by the ex- 
plosion of flour-dust. The disaster that 
occurred there last year, when six or 
eight mills were destroyed, led to a scien- 
tific investigation of the causes, and the 
result should be of great interest to the in- 
surance companies. Professor Peck, of 
the University of Minnesota, made a series 
of experiments with flour-dust, which 
showed conclusively that the particles were 
not only highly inflammable; but, under cer- 
tain conditions, would ignite with explosive 
The writer recently had the 
pleasure of listening to a lecture on the 
subject by Professor Striedenger, before the 
Corps of Sappers and Miners of the New 
York Fire Department. Professor Stried- 
enger was associated with General Newton 
in conducting the Hell Gate explosions, 
and is now employed by the Fire Depart- 
ment as a lecturer on explosives. In his 
lecture on flour-mill explosions he repeated 
the experiments made by Professor Peck. 
In a box which contained about two cubic 
feet and having a heavy, tightly-fitting 
cover a gas-light was inserted. At the 
opposite corner was a small hole, to receive 
the nozzle of a pair of bellows. An 
ounce or so of flour was placed in the 
box, the gas lighted, and the bellows applied 
with a sudden movement, which raised a 
cloud of flour-dust in the box. Instantly 
there followed an explosion, the cover was 
raised free from the box, and a great volume 
of flame, of intense heat, poured out of the 
crevices. With two pieces of board put 
together in the shape of atriangle, by means 
of the bellows, a column of flour-dust was 
ejected upward and in contact with the gas- 
jet. There followed an explosion, and the 
entire column of flour-dust was instantly in 
flames and burning with inteuse heat. The 
intensity of the heat proceeding from such 
fine particles was a matter of great aston- 
ishment, and readily accounts for the rapid- 
ity with which the flames spread in the 
Minneapolis Mills, as wherever this heat 
came in contact with wood ignition fol- 
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lowed. Professor Striedenger stated that 





he had made similar experiments with sugar 
and starch, with like results, He stated 
that any matter containing carbon may be 
made explosive by reducing it to powder, 
subjecting it to a blast of air, and bringing 
a flame in contact with it. Yet the flour-dust 
would not ignite from live coals, nor from 
the electic spark; a flame and a free circu- 
lation of oxygen among the particles be- 
ing necessary to produce ignition and ex- 
plosion. The conditions necessary to pro- 
duce the explosion are a liberal supply of 
particles floating in the air in such close 
proximity to each other that the flames 
spread rapidly from one to another, yet 
sufficiently separated to allow each particle 
to be surrounded by oxygen, a sudden or 
strong blast of air, and an exposed flame. 
These conditions existed in the Minneapolis 
mills, and exist in hundreds of other mills 
and factories in the country. They are 
found in sugar refineries, in  fur- 
niture and piano factories, in starch 
mills, in candy manufactories, and are 
incidental to every industry where fine- 
ly pulverized matter is the result of the 
processes to which the material used is sub- 
jected. In furniture and piano factories 
the air is laden with fine particles of wood- 
dust, and these may become explosive 
under the conditions named (or ignite with 
explosive rapidity); or they serve, in case 
of fire, to spread the flames throughout the 
building with almost lightning velocity. 
We see it stated frequently in accounts of 
the burnings of factories that the flames 
burst forth simultaneously from each of the 
several floors. The highly inflammable 
nature of the dust-particles with which the 
air of many factories is laden readily ac- 
counts for this characteristic of the fires 
that occur in them. 
* * * * * 

The experiments made by these scientific 
gentlemen since the first Minneapolis ex- 
plosion set at rest all doubts regarding the 
fatal disaster in the candy store on Barclay 
Street, in this city. At the time the theory 
that the explosion was caused by the 
ignition of particles of starch and sugar 
in the air was advanced, but met with 
few believers. That it was the correct 
theory is now no longer a matter of doubt. 
The atmosphere in one.of the rooms was 
laden with starch dust, and the intro- 
duction of a lamp caused an explosion 
which drove the front wall of the building 
in fragments across the street. These ex 

losions demonstrate the fact that nothing 
let covered lights should be used in facto- 
ries where large volumes of dust are the 
necessary accompaniment of the industry 
prosecuted. Insurance companies should 
take the hint, and make a special inspec- 
tion of factories upon which they have 
risks, to ascertain the probability of a flame 
being brought in contact with these vol- 
umes of explosive dust. It is suggested 
that the ‘‘ Davy lamp,” used so generally 
in mines, as a protection against the 
ignition of ‘‘ fire-damp,” is the only safe one 
to be used in mills or factories where fine 
dust abounds. It is certainly a demon- 
strated fact that an exposed flame in such 
places is highly dangerous,—Spectator. 











Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEWAKK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL. 





Assets, Jan. Ist, 1879 (par values).......$83,470,782 28 
Liabilities (Mass. Standard)............ $1,113,357 63 


Surplus, including dividends of 1879... . $2,857,424 65 
Surplus on New York Standard (market 
I ais ab daksanunssesecacnsakeanasnner $5,037,161 18 


Dmectors. 
Lewis C. Grover, Henry McFarlan, J. B. Pearson, 
Joseph A. Halsey, B. C. Miller, E. A. Strong, 
Amazi Dodd, 0. L. Baldwin, Theodore Macknet 
F. T. Frelinghuy- William Clark, EdwardH.Wright 
sen, 





OFFICERS. 
Lewis C. GROVER, President. 
B. C. Miller, Treasurer. J.B.Pearson, Vice. Prestdent. 
E. A. Strong, Secretary. B. J, Miller, Actuary. 
H. N. Congar, Adjuster. F. H. Teese, Counsel, 





MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 





Get Worcester’s Diction- 
ary before the offer is with- 
drawn. See page 26. 











Established A D. 1850. 


MANHATTAN 


Life Insurance Co. 
156 BROADWAY, New York, 

HAS PAID 
$8,400,000 c PATH Ss; 
HAS PAID 
$4,900,000 "pun hirsmlums to 
HAS A SURPLUS OF 


$1 »700,000 LIABIL ries 


by New York Standard of Valuation. 
EXAMINE THE PLANS AND RATES OF THIS 
COMPANY. 


HENRY STOKES, Prestpent. 
8. N. STEBBINS, 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, 
Vice-President. 5 
H. Y. WEMPLE, 
J. L. HALSEY, H. B. STOKES, 
Secretary. Aassist’t Sec’s. 





INITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, 
cor. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$4,874,947.01. 


are ABSO- 
ENT, and 





oe Eee features of this Compan 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAG 
LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 
Ali Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Seovetony, 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


KNICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO., 
239 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Aissets, - = = $6,000,000 
Surplus, over - 750,000 


SAVINGS BANK POLICIES A SPECIALTY 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
ALLAN P, NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York State. 


LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND LOR 


INSURANCE COMP A 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 
Capital Paid Up in Cash..... $1,228,200 


TEMENT OF THE COMPANY, JAN- 
_— UARY 1st, 1879. 
$10,367,625 43 


Lescteeeeanevanpecee sabes 9.007 086 48 
Surplus as regards Policyholders..66,648,914 12 


TEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
wine BRANCH, JANUARY Ist, 1879. 
$4,301,897 07 

2,480,505 86 














TOTAL ASSETS.......cccccesceccssees 
TOTAL LIABILITIES..............+++ 


Surplus as regards Policyholders, 
Crolusive of Funds abroad.....1,871,391 21 
OFFICES, No. 45 William Street, N. Y. 








American Lilt Insurance Company, 


WALNUT ST., S. E. COR. FOURTH, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Asscts, Jan. 1st, 187. ......cccccccceccee cove $3,822,688 01 
Surplus as to Policyholders........0++++0+++ 481,020 06 





GEORGE W. HILL, President, 
JOHN S. WILSON, Secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. PURELY MUTUAL. 
ASSETS. .......ccccccceeees $6,250,000. 
Insurance on Life furnished in all desirable forms at 
lowest cost consistent with safety. No pref ass 
of policyholders, The Massachusetts non-forfeiture 
law offers unusual protection to such as are obliged to 
cease paying premium. 

AVERY J. SMITH, Sec’y. 
DAVID P. SMITH, M. D., 
Med. Examiner. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





E. W. BOND, Pres’t. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, 
Actuary. 





Cash Capital...............- $400,000 00 

Reinsurance and all Lia- 
MAMNEOH Se css coccc vce sseees 785,025 16 
Surplus.......esseeeeeeeeeeees 670,212 88 
$1,855,238 04 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 
‘Wu. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN L. THOMPSON, Ase’t Seo 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
the United States makes the following an- 
nouncement to the public: 

The dissatisfaction which prevails 
throughout the community with regard to 
onerous conditions contained in life assur- 
ance contracts and the judicial decisions 
based thereon, together with the public en- 
dorsement of the liberal usages of this 
Society, as shown by its largely increased 
business, has led the management seriously 
to consider whether the contract could not 
be simplified and certain conditions erased 
therefrom which have been the subject of 
much criticism and misconception. 

AS :¢ @ careful examination of the ex- 
perience of some of the best companies in 
Great Britain, who have shown a greater lib- 
erality than has been customary in this coun- 
try, this Society feels justified in adepting a 
form of contract in which the following im- 
portant concessions are made to policyhold- 
ers throughout the United States: 

1. Policies will be made incontestable 
after three years from their date. 

2. Each ordinary policy will provide 
for a definite surrender value in paid-up 
assurance in case the policy is forfeited 
after three years from its date. 

3. Each Tontine policy will contain a 
definite surrender value in cash in case 
of withdrawal at the end of the Tontine 
period. 

4. The contract will be concisely and 
clearly expressed, containing only such 
provisions as are necessary to protect 
the policyholders. 

5. The above concessions will hereafter inure 
to the benefit of all policies already issued and 
tn force after three years from their dates re- 
opectively, 





THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


HAS ADOPTED A 
NEW FORM OF 
SIMPLIFIED IN- 
CONTESTABLE 
POLICY. FOR 
INFORMATION 
APPLY TO THE 
SOCIETY’S 
ACENTS. 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor, January 22d, 1870. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
Pany, submit the following Statement of its 
ciao oh 





No Policies have been iss’ 
Risks ; nor ¥ Fire disconnoetea 


with Marin 
Premiums mark ‘ked off from 1st January, 

1878, to ist December, 1878-. : 4,188,024 93 
Losses paid during the same period...... 62,012,784 5 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses..... $850,960 58 


The Company has the following Assete, 
United States and State of New York 
an 


Stock, City, Bank, and Stocks. . $10,086,758 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise. 200 00 
te and Cla — 619,034 50 
Premiuyn Notes and 1 Bille ills 1 Receivable..... 1,529,250 74 
eo Ce eccocccscococccce cocceecece $81,210 92 

Total Amount of Assets............. $13,320,468 1 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1875 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
81st December, 1878, for which certificates will be 
igsued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 




















TRUSTEES. 
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CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 
Insurance Company. 


This Company ducts tts bust: under the New 
York Safety Fund Law. 
——o-—— 


Offices | cer Broadway, New York; 








Continental { Cor. Court and Montague Streets, 
Buildings, { and 106 Broadway, Brooklyn, 


Gross Assets, January, 1879..93,327,771 74 
Cash Capital...........cccscsssceees 1,000,000 00 
Net Surplus........ ehdeneseansensenes 1,038,423 27 
Reserve for Unearned Pre- 


228,965 26 


i NVESTED AS FOLLOWS: , 


at market val: 1,064,250 00 
9 pieed other Bonds and 3 Stocks...... _ "840,674 50 
160,708 08 


2 leer peep seamen ape 003,750 00 
road st is dis is New York Giiine 
Pea Ly. Min cccesasescage aergeesees <a kK 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Secretary A. D. 
A. M. KIRBY, Secretary L. D. 
JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Department, 


THE CONTINENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 





ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.61. 
JAS. 8. PARSO! 

« President. _ 






ay A. 8. eceeeram, 
Vice-Presiden: 
R. E. esos 


LA CAISSE 


oF NERAL E 
PARIS, FRANCE. 
FIRE a RANCE XCLUSIVELY. 
In New York: 
f De Rham & Co. 
Francois & Co, 


LOUIS pg COMEAU, o 
CHAS Roun. kts, of Coudort Bros, 
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NEW YORK LIFE 


. Insurance Company, 
OFFICE Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


JANUARY ist, 18709. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. Ist, 1878 - - - $34,452,905 29 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums received and deferred............++ adauneee 96,121,856 04 
Less deferred Premiums, January Ist, 1878............. 
Interest received and accrued..........sesee0 eeeeeecs - 2,264,560 48 

Less interest accrued, January Ist, 1878.............++. 815,895 85—§1,948,665 18—$7,674,281 91 


$42,127,137 20 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death, including reversionary additions to same......... $1,687,675 61 
Endowments matured and discounted, patents seeemenmiee addi- 
tions tosame........ ecccccceccecccccsccceseccccsccccesccsesees 673,051 74 
Life annuities and reinsurances..........ee.seeeeeeees erccccesccese 231,005 29 
Dividends and returned premiums on canceled policies........... ee 2,288,674 25 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 518,809 94 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc.. 417,258 78 
Reduction of values on United States and other stocks........ eccee 88,635 00 
Profit and loss ACCOUNL. ccocccccccececcecs eeeee CoCo orev eoeeseeesees 8,588 98 — $5,913,679 58 
$36,213,457 61 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received).............. $932,839 43 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 
value $15,415,105 B4).....scecececceeccecees madaqedaededducades 14,791,267 72 
Real estate.......-..see6 PPTTTTTTTTTiry SiS Gece ca stsedoceccccaccces 4,582,270 42 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $12,860,000 and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security)........cceccsesereeeeeececeee 14,364,158 43 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,225,000)........ eecccccccecccoscccs 621,984 93 
*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due sub- 

séquent to January let, 1870..........0ecceeeseeeseeeeeeeees «+» 879,889 09 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies, $590,000; included 


fm HMabilities).....cccccccccccccscecccccsscsssecsccscccesesseses 146,884 75 
Agents’ balances..... Ceeccccccccccccccscosecccccore @ ccccccccccccce 88,036 91 
Accrued interest on investments to January Ist, 1879......sseeeeeee 906,225 98-— $96,213,457 61 
# A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 
Excess of market value of securities over COSt........+csecceseceses 628,637 63 
CASH ASSETS, January Ist, 1879............ ereecececeeee 936,837,295 22 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January lst, 1879........++00. $300,486 68 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........+++ee+e Scsccsececss 180,998 39 
Matured endowments, due and unpalid..............eeeeeeeeeeeecee 19,601 07 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 5 
per cent. Carlisle net premium,................+sseceeserereeeee 82,369,383 40 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Toutine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 1,041,456 87 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............. ccccceccccoccce 14,987 18— $34,025,858 59 
Divisible surplus, at 4 per CONt....seecccsccseccececssecseveceeecceeesesseerssees 2,811,436 64 
$36,837,295 23 


Surplus, Estimated by the Mew York State Standard at 4 1-2 per cent,, over $6,500,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $2,811,436.64 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversion- 
ary Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available os 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 5,082 policies have been issued, insuring $15,949,986, 


Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1876, 44,661. Amount at risk, $126,182,119, 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1877, 45,421. Amount at risk, 127,748,478. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1878, 45,605. Amount at risk, 127,901,887. 
Number of policies in force Jan. 1st, 1879,%5,005. Amount at risk, 125,282,144, 


Death-claims paid 1875, $1,524,815. Income from interest, 1875, $1,870,008. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary lst, 1876, 62,490,656. 

Death-claims paid 1876, $1,547,648. Income from interest, 1876, $1,906,960. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1877, $2,626,816. 

Death-claims paid 1877, $1,638,128. Income from interest, 1877, $1,807,457. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jan- 
uary 1st, 1878, $2,664,144. 

Death-claims paid 1878, $1,687,676. Income from interest, 1878, $1,948,605. Divisible surplus at 4 per cent. Jaa- 
uary 1st, 1879, $2,811,496. 
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_ IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 





NO MORE PREMIUMS! 


Dorie the past fifteen years THE IN- 
DEPENDENT has offered liberal premiums 
to ita subscribers. Each year we have en- 
deavored to make more. liberal offers, and 
during the past two years our offer to give 
away Worcester’s great Unabridged Diction- 
ary has been unparalleled in the history of 
premiums. The cost of this Dictionary has 
been very great; but our object in making 
so extraordinary an offer was to instill new 
blocd into our circulation and increase our 
army of readers. The only purpose that 
has been gained by giving away Worcester’s 
Dictionary has been to largely increase our 
circulation, and make THE INDEPEND.- 
ENT a more valuable newspaper. 


Our contract with the publishers of the 
Dictionary expires Dec. 81st, 1879, and 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co. absolutely 
refuse to continue the contract beyond 
that date on the same favoreble terms. 
We are, therefore, compelled to withdraw 
the Dictionary premium at the expiration 
of the present year; but we purposely give 
ample notice, so that our subscribers and the 
public in general may avail themselves of 
the surprisingly low terms to get the Diction- 
ary, in connection with THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, To anyone who will send us three 
new subscribers, or subscribe - himself and 
send us two new names, we will make a 








present of the Dictionary. The offer is as 

follows: 

Any person who will send us 
One New Subscriber for Three Years, 

with $9; or 

Three New Subscribers for One Year, and 
$9; or 

A renewal of an Old Subscription (if not in 
arrears) for Three Years, and $9; or 

One renewal of an Old Subscription, if not 
in arrears, and two New Subscribers, 
and $9, can have this Dictionary. 

Or, to be still more definite, any person, 
whether an old or a new Subscnber, can 
receive this Dictionary, as a PRESENT, 
by sending us $9 for a Three Years’ sub- 
scription, in advance. 

The Dictionary will be delivered at our 
office, or in Philadelphia, free; or be sent by 
express or otherwise, as may be ordered, at 
the expense of the subscriber. 

A like opportunity to procure an UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY free of all 
cost, except for expressage, will probably 
never occur again, and we advise all of our 
friends and subscribers to take advantage 
of the offer before it is too late. 

**Worcester” is now regarded as the 
STANDARD AUTHORITY, and is so recom- 
mended by Bryant, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Sumner, Holmes, Irving, Winthrop, Marsh, 





Agassiz, Henry, Everett, Mann, Stephens, 
Quincy, Felton, Hilliard, Memminger, and 
the majority of our most distinguished 
scholars, and is, besides, recognized as au- 
thority by the Departments of our Na- 
tional Government. It is also adopted by 
many of the Boards of Public Instruction. 

We refer to any one of the many thousands 
to whom we have presented these Diction- 
aries, and from whom no complaints what- 
ever have been received. This is the best an- 
swer that can be made to the hundreds who 
write us to say that the offer is so extraor- 
dinary that some inferior book must be 
given away, instead of the genuine Un- 
abridged. The Dictionary is the latest and 
best edition, 1,854 pages, over 1,000 illus- 
trations, and over 100,000 words. The 
book you find in the book-stores and the 
one we send to subscribers are exactly 
alike in every respect. 

After mature deliberation, we have like- 
wise decided to withdraw all other premi- 
ums at the same time we do the Dictionary, 
so that after the first of January not asingle 
premium will be offered. Ample netice is 
thus given to those who have delayed secur- 
ing any of the following valuable premiums: 

Tue Rev. JoskpH Coox’s Books. 

DickEns’s Works. 

LiFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 








THE PICTURE AND THE MEN. 

STEEL ENGRAVING OF THE “‘ First READ- 
ING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.” 
‘‘ AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Ex-PRESIDENT GRANT. 

Ex-VIcE-PRESIDENT WILSON. 

Epwin M. Stanton. 


Any one of these single premiums can be 
had free, in connection with Tue Inps- 
PENDENT, On payment of $3 for one year’s 
subscription, in advance, at any time- previ- 
ous to Deeember 81st, 1879. 

We repeat, therefore, that on and after 
January 1st, 1880, all our premiums will be 
withdrawn, 








ANOTHER ANNOUNCEMENT. 





WE have purchased the newspaper copy- 
right of the Boston Monday Lectures for 
1879—1880, to be delivered, as heretofore, 
by the Rev. Joseph Cook, beginning about 
Nov. 1st, and the same will be given ver- 
batim to the readers of Tok INDEPENDENT 
weekly, together with the Preludes, after 
revision by the author. 

These Lectures have been exceedingly 
popular in the past, and will continue to be 
an attractive feature of the paper the coming 
season, 





ta” The following Premiums are offered and will be given to Subscribers until January 
Ist, 1880, wpon the terms herewith given. 


REV. JOSEPH CcCookKX’s NEW BOoOok§& ss, 
ENTITLED 
“BIOLOGY,” “TRANSCENDENTALISM,” “ORTHODOXY,” “CONSCIENCE,” “HEREDITY,” AND “MARRIAGE,” 


Rev. Joszrn Coox’s six remarkable volumes, entitled ‘‘ BloLoay,” ‘“TRANSCENDENTALISM, “‘ORTHODOXY,’’ “‘ CONSCIENCE,” ‘“‘HEREDITY,”’ and “MARRIAGE,” embody, in a revised and 


corrected form, the author’s remarkable Monday Lectures in Boston. They are published in handsome book form, by Houghton, Osgood & Co., o 





f Boston. (Retail price, $1.50.) A copy of any one 


volume will be sent, postpaid, to any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who remits $3 for a year in advance; or any subscriber (not in arreara) may remit $5.50, and receive THE INDEPENDENT for two 
years, and any two volumes, postp: d; or, we will send any three volumes, postpaid, to any one Subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years, in advance. 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The famous and unsurpassed Household Edition of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known Publishers of Boston. Look at this offer! Each and every person, whether already a Subscriber 
or not, who sends $3 for one year’s ee in advance, is offered ‘1 HE INDEPENDENT for one year, postage _— together with any one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with 16 illustrations 


(also postage paid), from the following 
volumes, post d, to 
1. The Pic wick Papers. 500 pages. 
2. Our Mutual Friend. 516 pages. 





st; or any Subscriber (not in arrears) may remit 
any one subscriber who remits $8.00 for three years in advance. 
. Old Curiosity a and Reprinted Pieces. 580 pages. 


8. Little Dorritt. pages. 


.50 for THE 


NDEPENDENT for two years and any two volumes of Dickens; or we will send any three 


12. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations. 514 pages. 
18. Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 pages. 


14. Uncommercial Traveler, and additional Christmas Stories, 








8. David erfield. 520 pages. 9. Bleak House, 582 pages. 
4. Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages, 10. Barnaby Rudge, and Hard Times. 570 Lg 
5. Martin Chuzzlewit. 530 pages. 11. Oliver Twist, Pictures from Italy, an erican Notes. 


356 pages. a 
15. The erg of Edwin Drood, A Child’s History o En- 
6. Dombey and Son. 534 pages. 506 pages. gland, 


aster Humphrey’s Clock, etc. 560 pages. 


gammy TAKE YOUR CHOICE. Way 


Any one of the Magnificent *® Steel Engravings, ~®? by the celebrated artist, Ritchie, will be given away as a Premium, and sent 
postage paid, by mail, to any Subscriber, new or old, who pays for THE INDEPENDENT for one year IN ADVANOE---$3,00, 


“LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET; OR, FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION | “AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES.” Fine Large Steel ry eg Size, a By 

PROCLAMATION.” Fine Lerge Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. Former price Ritchie. With portraits of 44 of the most prominent authors of the United States. Former 
at the Print Stores, $20.00 each Engraving. rice at the Print Stores, $15.00 each. 
This is one of the most valuable Steel Engravings ever published. It has a historic interest | “CHARLES SUMNER.” Fine Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

to every American, giving, as it does, by one of the best living portrait painters (Frank B. Car- | “ Ex-President U.8.GRANT.” Fine Steel Engraving. yy Ritchie. 

penter), most faithful and exact portraits of President Lincoln and his entire Cabinet, composed | ‘‘ Ex-Vice-President WILSON.” Fine Steel Engraving. Ritchie. 

of Secretaries Seward, Chase, Stanton, Welles, Bates, Blair, and Smith. This engraving should | ‘‘EDWIN M. STANTON.” Fine Steel En ne y Ritchie. 

find a place in every home in the country. Also Moody and Sankey’s ‘GOSPEL HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS No. 2.” 


“THE INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


By FRANK B. CARPENTER. 
Nearly 30,000 Volumes of this remarkable Book have already been distributed. 


The book is crowded full of interesting matter, illustrating the character and genius of this gifted man. It gives a better insight into bis “inner life” than can be found elsewhere, andis 
altogether one of the most fascinating, instructive, and useful books of the kind ever published. : : { ~ 
This really wonderful book (the ropyrigh 0! ich is now owned by THE INDEPENDENT) will be sent by mail, postage paid, at the regular price, 1.503 or it will be given away as a premium 
w 


to EVERY SUBSCRIBER, NEW or 0 sends us $3.00 for one year’s subscription, in adyance. . 
i ven for wa Age three subscriptions) is given away, postage prepaid, to any person paying 
iption. 








REMEMBER that any one of the above Premiums (Worcester’s ery | excepted, which 
$3.00 for ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION, IN ADV. E. We give but ONE Premium for ONE Year’s Su 





Subscription Price of THE INDEPENDENT, $3.00 per Year, in Advance. ASA 


"Specimen Coptes sent free by mail to any address. Order by Postal Card. fs ; = 


lode 


Ad@éress*THE INDEPENDENT, P.\O. Box 2787, 251 Broadway, N.Y. 
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Uoung and Ord. 


THE REASON. 


BY LIZZIE BURT, 





“ LitTLe darling, little darling, do you know 
All the beauty and the wonder of the snow ? 
Oh! my wise and winsome baby, can you 

say 
Why the earth grows whiter, whiter all the 
day?” 


* »Tis because the little birdies all have flown, 
And they know the earth is sorry and alone; 
So, I think, they drop white feathers from 

each wing, 
Just to keep the dear earth warm until the 
spring.” 


“ Little darling, little darling, tell me, pray, 
Why the trees are all ablossom in the May ; 
Why the violets awaken from their dreams, 
And the water goes alaughing down the 

streams. 


‘Oh! the snow must turn to blossoms. Don’t 
you see? 
They are birdies’ feathers hanging on a tree ; 
And the brooks are all alaughing, for they 
know 
How the birdies bring the blossoms and the 
snow.”? 


$6 Little darling, little darling, wilt unfold 
Why the leaves have turned to crimson and 
to gold? 
In this dreamful autumn weather, why have 
they 
Grown so wonderfully beautiful and gay ?” 


** Oh! the leaves have caught afire in the sun, 
And they’ll burn and burn to ashes, every 
one. 
But you oughtn’t to be sorry, Mamma, dear; 
For they’ll surely come to us another year.” 


“ Little darling, little darling, tell me true, 
Did the birdies give these secrets unto you? 
Did the flowers whisper to you, or an elf ?”’ 

““No, my Mamma; but I knew it all myself!” 





CINDERELLA’S DAUGHTER. 


BY P., C. KNAPP, JR. 





‘‘AnD she married the Prince, and they 
lived to a good old age, and died happy,” 
said Uncle John. 

“Is that all?” asked six-year-old Susie, 
whose appetite for fairy stories was greater 
than that of a boa-constrictor—or boy-con- 
strictor as Robby called it—for small boys. 

“‘T don’t think much of stories that end 
off that way,” said nine-year-old Robby, 
contemptuously. ‘‘I don’t b’lieve them 
kind of stories is true.” 

Robby had just reached the age in which 
his faith in Mother Goose, Cinderella, Puss 
in Boots, and Jack the Giant-Killer was 
wavering; and thcir places were being filled 
by Robinson Crusoe, Swiss Family Robin- 
son, and the heroes of Captain Mayne Reid. 

“Tell anuver one!” demanded little 
Gracie, from her seat in Uncle John’s lap. 

Poor Uncle John sighed. He had been 
kept in for a fortnight by a sprained ankle, 
and the children, who were shut up by the 
rain, considered that his office was to amuse 
them. Parcheesi, dominoes, and backgam- 
mon had beguiled the morning; and after 
dinner he had hoped to appease them with 
Jack the Giant-Killer. Fatal mistake! He 
had scarcely finished it when a cry of 
‘‘More” arose, and story followed story as 
fast as he could recall them. He had just 
finished Cinderella, and still they wanted 
more, when, almost in despair, he ex- 
claimed: 

“Tf ll tell you about Cinderella’s 
daughter, will you promise not to ask for 
any more?” 

‘*Cinderella’s daughter! Who was she?” 
“Oh! goody, goody! Do tell it, Uncle 
John.” ‘We won't ask for anuver one, 
truly ’n’ honest.” ‘‘H’mph! Don’t b'lieve 
Cinderella ever had no daughter.” The Just 
Master Robby’s contemptuous sniff, 

“Well, I'll tell you about her,” said Un- 
cle John, settling down more comfortably 
in his arm-chair, as the four children (Rob- 
by, Minnie, Susie, and Gracie) perched 
around him. 

‘Cinderella and the Prince were mar- 
ried, as I told you,” began Uncle John, “and 
they had eighteen children—nine boys and 
nine girls—” 

“Where'd they git ‘nuff to eat?” broke in 
Robby, mindful of the havoc on turkey 
and plum-pudding at dinner. 

“Oo musn’t interruckt Untle Don,” said 
Gracie, with a comical look of sternness, 


‘gan to come, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


a _______ 


“The oldest was a girl, who was now | 


grown up and was very beautiful. She 
had deep blue eyes, a clear pink-and-white 
complexion.” : 

‘‘Like Snow White and Rose Red?” 
asked Minnie. 

‘Yes, And she had lovely golden hair, 
that trailed behind. her on the floor, and 
very white teeth. In short, she was so 
beautiful that all the princes around wanted 
to marry her. Cinderella, remembering the 
famous ball, where she lost her little glass 
slipper, decided to give another, to find a 
husband for her daughter, just as some mam- 
mas do now. So she got out very elegant 
invitations, printed in gold on silver, and 
sent them around to a)l the fashionable peo- 
ple. She was rather puzzled about the ar- 
rangements, for her fairy godmother had 
not been seen since her marriage and her 
most intimate friend had married and gone 
out West. At last, in spite of everything, 
all was ready and the night for the ball 
came, Cinderella had on an elegant dress 
of spun silver, which was very becoming 
to her age; and the famous glass slippers, 
which, by the way, were much too large for 
her daughter. The Princess had on a gold 
dress, with trimmings of precious stones, 
which was one of the most beautiful dresses 
ever seen. The seventeen other children 
had on their best blue velvet suits, with real 
lace collars, had their hair brushed, their 
noses wiped, and the bread and molasses 
washed off their mouths, and were allowed 
to peek over the banisters or through the 
crack of the door and see the company. 

‘* About half past eight the company be- 
The step-mother and the 
wicked sisters hadn’t been invited; but 
Cinderella sent them a basketful of good 
things, so that they shouldn’t feel too 
badly. 

‘“The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe 
came first. But she left her children 
behind her. She couldn’t take care of so 
many, poor thing! Then came Mr. and 
Mrs. Beast—she that was Beauty before she 
was married. Mr. Beast was very nice 
looking, after his disenchantment. But he 
didn’t notice anyone but his wife, because 
it was his honeymoon.” 

“What's a honeymoon?” asked Susie. 

“It's Just after folks are married, when 
they make fools of themselves,” answered 
Uncle John, remembering his last trip to 
Niagara. 

“The next to arrive was the Sleeping 
Beauty and her lover. She had taken sev- 
eral cups of strong coffee, in order to keep 
awake, Then there was Mrs, Bluebeard, a 
dashing young widow, whose husband had 
died and left her all his money; the White 
Cat and her husband, with Puss in Boots, 
and Aladdin and his wife, Ali Baba, and 
Sinbad the Sailor, who had come over with 
the Shah of Persia. The Fair One with the 
Golden Locks came; but when she saw 
how beautiful Cinderella’s daughter was 
she turned green from envy; and, although 
they used three packages of the best Brown 
Windsor Soap, they couldn’t get the green 
off, so she was carried home before the ball 
began. 

The next arrival was Jack the Giant- 
Killer, who came in arm-in-arm with the 
other Jack, the one that went up the bean- 
stalk; and soon after came Red Riding- 
Hood; the Princesses who Wore their Shoes 
Out Dancing; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin-Eater 
and his wife; Little Boy Blue; Jack Horner; 
Old King Cole, who was as merry as ever, 
and his Fiddlers Three; Tom Thumb; Mr, 
and Mrs. Sprat; Hop-o’-my-Thumb; Hensel 
and Grethel; Little Miss Muflitt; and Bo- 
Peep, who furnished the cold mutton for 
the occasion, together with the sheep’s-tail 
soup, made of the tails which her sheep 
left behind them, the same that Mr. Lamb 
wrote tales about. Besides all these people, 
there were crowds of others—princes, prin- 
cesses, and commoner folks; so that the 
whole formed the grandest ball that ever 
had been known in all the Jand. 

“The Musicians of Bremen and King 
Cole’s Fiddlers Three furnished the music; 
50 you see it must have been very fine, Jack 
the Giant-Killer led out the Princess 
Alzorada, Cinderella’s daughter, for the first 
dance; at’ ‘which’ her father and mother 


looked ‘very angry, for ‘Jack, although a’ 


very brave young man, was not a prince, 
like Prince Jabberwowlio,.a very handsome 
young man, with light hair, parted in the 
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middle and falling on his shoulders in curls, 
who was said to be even braver than Jack. 
Besides, Jack had on an ordinary suit of 
Lincoln Green, that he had killed a dozen 
giants in, which was somewhat worn by 
this time; while Prince Jabberwowlio was 
elegantly dressed in blue velvet, trimmed 
with silver and precious stones. Jack didn’t 
mind what they said, though. After he had 
made all the giants that he didn’t kill break 
up housekeeping and move off, do you sup- 
pose he cared what a common king thought? 
Not a mite. Besides, he was in love with 
Red Riding-Hood. He danced twice with 
the Princess, and would have asked her out 
to have an ice-cream, if Red Riding-Hood 
hadn’t kept asking about the last giant he 
had killed; so Prince Jabberwowlio came 
up to the Princess Alzorada and asked her 
to go out with him. But she said she didn’t 
care to. Nevertheless, he sat down by her 
and began to tell about a dreadful giant 
whom he had killed, an awful fellow with 
six heads, who always rode in a chariot 
drawn by four poisonous winged dragons, 
with.three fiery serpents and a whole crowd 
of spiteful little dwarfs to guard him. The 
only way to kill him was to strike him on 
the crown of his fifth head; so Prince Jab- 
berwowlio had climbed on top of a high rock, 
and, jumping on the giant’s shoulder, had 
knocked off his helmet and killed him at 
one blow. 

‘“«The Princess Alzorada thought he was 
very brave; but still she didn’t fall in love 
with him, for— But this was a tremen- 
dous secret. Nobody knew it; not even 
the Lady Angelina Maria, her waiting- 
maid, to whom she told everything. But 
the tongs saw the grocer’s boy, whose name 
was Perkins, squeeze her hand, and the 
tongs told the shovel, and the shovel told 
the cat, and the cat told me. The Princess 
Alzorada was in love with the grocer’s 
boy, whose name was Perkins!” 

“Pooh!” said Robby. ‘‘ Cats and shovels 
and things can’t talk. You're jes’ a-makin’ 
up.” 

‘‘Can’t they talk?” answered Uncle 
John, with a mysterious nod. ‘‘ Ah! you 
don’t know their language; but then you 
don’t know all you might. 

‘‘ Just then the door-bell went ting-a- 


‘Mingl-anad” the waiter let in a young man, 


who was quite late. He was very hand- 
some—much handsomer than the Prince 
Jabberwowlio; for he had curly black hair, 
nicely greased with Burnett's Cocoaine; a 
very handsome moustache, with waxed 
ends; and he was magnificently dressed in 
a suit of crimson velvet, embroidered with 
gold and fastened with large diamond 
buttons made of glass. It was the 
grocer’s boy, whose name was Perkins, 
who had learned from the Princess all 
about the ball, and had hired a suit to wear 
from the costumer, which cost him a 


‘week’s wages. As soon as the Princess 


saw him she blushed, so that Prince 
Jabberwowlio noticed it and wondered 
what the matter was. 

The grocer’s boy, whose name was Per- 
kins, in a few minutes came up to the Prin- 
cess, and, with a very polite bow, asked her 
to dance. Prince Jabberwowlio was aston- 
ished; Cinderella stared; the King rubbed 
and rubbed his spectacles; and the Old 
Woman who Lived in a Shoe, who was a 
great gossip and knew all about everybody, 
whispered to the King that it was the gro- 
cer’s boy, whose name was Perkins. Then 
wasn’t there atime! Cinderella screamed; 
the King said a very bad word and called for 
his sword; Mrs. Bluebeard fainted in Sinbad 
the Sailor’s arms; Jack the Giant-Killer, 
who had been dancing with Red Riding- 
Hood, stopped, and drew his sword, as if 
he was going to kill another giant; the 
other Jack, who had been very attentive to 
Bo-Peep, and who now had his mouth full 
of beans (his favorite food), upset his cof- 
fee; the Musicians of Bremen and King 
Cole’s Fiddlers Three stopped short in the 
middle of ‘Gentle Spring,’ and stared 
around to see what the matter was; and 
‘there looked asif there was going to be a 
terrible time generally, when ting-a-ling-a- 
ling! and in walked the fairy godmother, 
large as life, in her pointed cap and short 
scarlet petticoat. 

“Everybody looked around. Cinder- 
ella, who thought the fairy godmother dead 


| long ago, ran up to kiss her; the King 


‘rubbed his spectacles again; when she said, 








just as cool as could be and loud enough for 
everybody to hear: 

““«The bank has been robbed of all its 
money.’ 

‘** And the dressmaker’s bill not paid!’ 
screamed Cindérella, fainting away as diad 
as a log, for the King had all his money 
there. The Princess almost fainted.” Jack 
the Giant-Killer, who had learned that the 
newcomer. was the grocer’s boy,. whose. 
name was Perkins, and was just going to 
slice his head off, stopped as soon as he 
heard the news. 

“*Tt’s been robbed,’ said the fairy god- 
mother, with a decided nod. ‘But,’ she 
added, ‘I drew out all your money, and 
you can have it on one condition.’ 

*¢¢ What condition?’ asked the King. 

“«That your daughter shall marry the 
grocer’s boy, whose name is Perkins,’ said 
the fairy godmother. Everybody started. 
Jack the Giant-Killer dropped his sword, he 
was so surprised. 

‘«*My daughter marry a grocer’s boy, 
whose name is Perkins!’ cried the King. 
* Never!!’ 

‘¢Alzorada Perkins,’ groaned Cinder- 
ella, fainting again. 

‘«*« He is not a grocer’s boy,’ said the fairy 
godmother; ‘but a prince.’ 

‘«¢ A prince!’ cried the Princess Alzorada, 
and she fainted away in the arms of the 
grocer’s boy, whose name was Perkins. 

‘“**He is the Prince Jabberwowlio,’ said 
the fairy godmother, ‘ who was wrecked on 
a desert island at the age of six months, and 
found by Mr. Perkins, who used to visit 
that island for cocoanuts and dates. He is 
a real prince and very rich.’ 

‘“««Who’s this, then? asked Jack the 
Giant-Killer, taking hold of Prince Jabber- 
wowlio. 

«««He is Mr. Perkins’s son,’ answered the 
fairy godmother, ‘who ran away to sea at 
the age of seven and who robbed the 
bank.’ And she pulled the stolen money 
right out of his pocket. 

“Jack the Giant-Killer didn’t say any- 
thing; but he just picked Prince Jabber- 
wowlio up by the heels and threw him 
right out of the window into an ash-barrel, 
where a policeman found him next morn- 
ing, too frightened to move. 

‘‘‘Hurrah for Prince Jabberwowlio! 
cried the King. ‘ Musicians, play ‘Gentle 
Spring’! Whoop! Hurrah! Everybody 
dance!’ And he seized Cinderella, the Musi- 
cians of Bremen and King Cole’s Fiddlers 
Three struck up ‘ Gentle Spring,’ and they 
all danced till their shoes wore out. 

“The King was very willing now that 
his daughter should marry the grocer’s 
boy, whose name was Perkins, and who had 
turned out to be the real Prince Jabber- 
wowlio. And so they were married just three 
weeks from that day, with all the style that 
Mr. Brown, of Grace Church, could give 
the affair; and Sinbad the Sailor and Mrs. 
Bluebeard, who were married very soon 
after, told the Princess Alzorada that her 
wedding was the grandest thing of the 
kind that had ever been seen there, and 
their bridesmaids and groomsmen were 
Jack the Giant-Killer and Red Riding- 
Hood, the other Jack and Bo-Peep, Little 
Boy Blue and one of the Princesses who 
Wore their Shoes Out Dancing, Jack 
Horner and the other, Tom Thumb and 
Miss Muffitt, and the Sleeping Beauty and 
her lover. And they lived toa great age 
and died happy.” 

“‘Oh! that’s just splendid, Uncle John,” 
cried Susie, as he ended. ‘‘It’s most as 
good as Cinderella.” 

‘It’s good for that kind of a story,” 
criticised Robby; ‘‘but it’s made up. I 
never read no story "bout Cind’rella’s daugh- 
ter, an’ I don’t b’lieve it’s true,” 

“« Ain’t it true, Uncle John?” asked Min- 
nie, anxiously. 

“True!” repeated Uncle John. ‘‘ Why, 
to be sure. It’s just as true as Cinderella 
or Jack and the Beanstalk.” 

“There, I knew ’twas; so now, Robby 
Gray!” cried Susie. “My Uncle John al- 
ways tells the truth.” 

“‘ Here’s Papa,” said Uncle John, before 
Robby could answer. ‘‘A cent for the,one 
who gets.to him first.” And away they, all 
went, like a swarm of bees, 

Robby reached ‘him first and claimed the 
cent; but just then the supper-bell rang, so 
he didn’t get it till the next morning; for 
they all went qut to supper, Minnie singing: 


aoe Rag 


e 
‘ 
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(Communications for this department should be ad- 
reseed “ Pussics,” Tun lnpuraxpert, New York.) 


BASY CROSE-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in action, but not in rest. 

My second is in crucial, but not in test. 

My third is in river, but not in sea. 

My fourth is in hornet, but not in bee. 

My fifth is in sorrow, but not in joy. 

My sixth is in stripling, but not in boy. 

My seventh is in worship, but not in praise. 

My eighth is in Lincoln, but not in Hayes. 

My ninth is in water, but not in ice. 

My terth is in demon, but not in vice. 

My eleventh is in engine, but not in coal. 

My twelfth is in earthen, but not in bowl. 

My thirteenth is in winter, but not in fall. 

My fourteenth is in greeting, but not in call. 

My fifteenth is in clamor, but not in din. 

My sixteenth is in tavern, but not in inn. 
My whole is something that is found in 

this column about every week. « NILLOR. 


OLD PUZZLE. 


Take just i of 41, 
And when you think ’tis rightly done 
Add 21, and sure as fate 
The answer will be 28. 
WORD-8QUARE. 


1. An Animal. 2. Land. 8. Zeal. 4 A 
warehouse. 5. A number. 


DIAMOND. 
1. A consonant. 2. A cover. 38. Profit. 4. 


An author. 5. Terror. 6. Conclusion. 7. A 
consonant. Nix, 


DIAMOND WITH SQUARE INCLOBED, 
a 


1, A consonent. 2. A vegetable. 8. A gem. 
4. A useful member. 5. A consonant. 
L. R. 
A PROBLEM FOR JUNIORS. 


At exactly what time between one and two 
o'clock are the minute and hour hands togeth- 
er? a. 


APPLE PROBLEM. 
If I buy six dozen apples for as many cents 
as I buy apples for eight cents, what do my 
apples cost me? C. RB. B. 


NEW ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM. 

A field in the form of a rectangle contains 
en exact and even number of acres. Three 
pedestrians, A, B, and C, whose comparative 
speed proves to be just equal to the task, pro- 
pose to start at the same time, from the same 
corner, and walk in direct lines to the other 
corners; each to go toa different corner and 
to reach his destination at the same time with 
the other two. A, who is known to be the 
slowest walker, starts for the nearest corner ; 
while C, who is reputed to be the fastest, 
starts for the furthest. But when B has 
reached a corner C has accomplished but 64 
per cent. of histask. Seeing that they have 
miscalculated, all return to the starting-point ; 
and, after consultation, it is agreed that B and 
C shall exchange routes, while A shall start 
for the same corner as before. Starting to- 
gether again, all reach their destinations at the 
eame time. How many acres in the field? 
How many rods apiece have A and C traveled 
when they returned to the starting-point ? 

Cc. R. B. 
RIDDLE BY LORD MACAULAY. 

Cut off my head, then singular I act. 

Cut off my tail, then plural I appear. 

Cut off both head and tail, to nothing I con- 
tract— 

Nothing to blind man’s touch, to wise man’s 
ear. 


What is my head cut off? The flowing main. 

What is my tail cut off? A shining river. 

And through their mighty depths my whole 
doth glide, 

Parent of sweetest sounds, yet mute forever. 


THE WOOD QUESTION. 


I never thought I should write you, Emperor 
Puzzles, though often have I harrowed my 
mind for hours over some of your tough intel- 
lectual condiments; but that wood-pile, like 
Banco’s ghost, will not down. 

Mathematicians will agree that the solutions 
of “G. D. McC.” and “‘E. P. G.”” are no im- 
provement on ‘‘ Matthew Matiens,” whose so- 
lution may be right, though I do not think so, 
as there is a difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes a cord of wood. 

If 128 cubie feet of wood is a cord, no matter 
what length the wood is cut, then “‘M. M.”’ is 
right. The first pile’s face was 8 feet square 

and the length of the wood was 4 feet; hence, 
in the pile there were 256 cubic feet, or two 
cords of wood of regulation dimensions. For 
this, at $1 per cord, the cutter would receive 
$2. Now, for sawing the second pile he is to 





receive the same sum—viz., $2. But the sec- 
ond pile’s face is 4 feet square or 16 square 
feet, and the length of sticks of wood 8 feet; 
hence, the pile contains 128 cubic feet—the 
same number of cubic feet as are in a cord of 
wood. But I hold that it is not a cord until 
the sticks are sawn once, so that they be 4 feet 
long. As it is, to saw the wood into 16-inch 
billits, the sawyer must make 5 cuttings of the 
saw, the wood being 8 feet long ; but fora reg- 
ulation cord he would only have to make 4 cut- 
tings to saw the amount. Hence, he saws 5-4 
as often as he would in cutting a regulation 
cord. Hence, as he receives for his work $2 
for a cord’s cuttings, or 4-4, he would receive 
45 of $2, or $1.60 per cord. ARCHIMEDES. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF LAST WEEK. 
Ripp_e.—The vowels, 
Literaky En1oma.— 


“ Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow ; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below.” 


Wao Answers ?—I. Time. II. Facetious. 


Selections. 
THE DEFENSE OF LUCKNOW. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON, 














I. 

Barner of England, not for a season, O 
banner of Britain, hast thou 

Floated in conquering battle or flapt to the 
battle-cry ! 

Never with mightier glory than when we had 
reared thee on high, 

Flying at top of the roofs in the ghastly 
siege of Lucknow. 

Shot through the staff or the halyard, but 
ever we raised thee anew, 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner 
of England blew. 


Frail were the works that defended the hold 
that we held with our lives— 

Women and children among us, God help 
them, our children and wives! 

Hold it we might—and for fifteen days or 
for twenty at most. 

‘ Never surrender, I charge you, but every 

man die at his post !”’ 

Voice of the dead whom we loved, our Law- 
rence, the best of the brave: 

Cold were his brows when we kissed him— 
we laid him that night in his 
grave. 

Every man die at his post!’ and there 
hailed on our houses and halls 

Death from their rifie-bullets, and death 
from their cannon-balls; 

Death in our innermost chamber, and death 
at our slight barricade; 

Death while we stood with the musxet, ana 
death while we stoopt to the spade ; 

Death to the dying, and wounds to the 
wounded, for often there fell 

Striking the hospital wall, crashing through 
it, their shot and their shell; 

Death—for their spies were among us, their 
marksmen were told of our best, 

So that the brute bullet broke through the 
= that could think for the 
rest ; 

Bullets would sing by our foreheads, and 
bullets would rain at our feet— 

Fire from ten thousand at once of the rebels 
that girdled us round ; 

Death at the glimpse of a finger from over 
the breadth of a street; 

Death from the hights of the mosque and 
the palace, and death in the ground ! 

Mine? Yes, amine! Countcrmine! down! 
down ! and creep through the hole! 

Keep the revolver in hand! You can hear 
him, the murderous mole. 

Quiet, ah! quiet—wait till the point of the 
pickax be through ! 

Click, with the sy coming nearer and near- 
er again than before, 

Now, let it speak, and you fire, and the dark 
pioneer {is no more ; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner 
of England blew. 


- 
= 


11t, 


Aye, but the foe sprung his mine many 
times, and it chanced on a day, 

Soon as the blast of that underground thun- 
derclap echoed away, 

Dark through the smoke and the sulphur, 
like so many flends in their hell— 

Cannon-shot, musket-shot, volley on volley, 
and yell upon yell— 

Fiercely on all the defenses our myriad ene- 


my fell. 

What have they done? Where is it? Out 
yonder. Guard the Redan! 

Storm at the Water-gate! storm at the Bailey- 
gate | storm, and it ran 

Surging and swaying all round us, as ocean 
on every side 

Plunges and heaves at a bank that is daily 
drowned by the tide— 

80 many thousands that, if they be bold 
enough, who shall escape ? 

Kill or be killed, live or die, they shall know 
we are soldiers and men! 

Ready! take aim at their leaders. Their mass- 
es are gapped with our grape, 

Backward they reel like the wave, like the 
wave flinging forward again, 

Flying and foiled at the last by the handful 
they could not subdue; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner 
of England blew. 


Iv. 


Handful of men as we were, we were English 
in heart and in limb, 

Strong with the strength of the race to com- 
mand, to obey, to endure. 

Each of us fought as if hope for the garrison 
hung but on him ; , 


Still—could we watch at all points !—we were 
every day fewer and fewer. 

There was a whisper among us, but only a 
whisper that past : 

“Children and wives—if the tigers leap into 

the fold unawares— 

Every man die at his post—and the foe may 
outlive us at last— ‘ 

Better to fall by the hands that they love 
than to fall into theirs!"’ 

Roarupon roar! In a moment two mines by 
the enemy sprung 

Clove into perilous chasms our walls and 
our poor palisades. 

Rifleman, true is your heart; but be sure 
that your hand be as true! 

Sharp is the fire of assault, better aimed are 
your flank fusillades. 

Twice do we hurl them to earth from the 
ladders to which they had clung; 
Twice from the ditch where they shelter we 
drive them with hand-grenades ; 

And ever upon the topmost roof our banner 

of England blew. 


Vv. 


Then on another wild morning another wild 
earthquake out-tore 

Clean from our lines of defense ten or twelve 
good paces or more. 

Rifleman high on the roof, hidden there 
from the light of the sun— 

One has leapt up on the breach, crying out: 

* Follow me, follow me !’’ 

Mark him—he falls! Then another, and him 
too, and down goes he. 

Had they been bold enough then, who can 
tell but the traitors had won? 

Boardings and rafters and doors—an embra- 
sure! Make way for the gun! 

Now double-charge it with grape! It is 
charged and we fire, and they run. 

Praise to our Indian brothers, and let the 
dark face have his due ! 

Thanks to the kindly dark faces who fought 
with us, faithful and few; 

Fought with the bravest among us, and 
drove them, and smote them, and slew, 

That ever upon the topmost roof our banner 
in India blew. 


vi. 


Men will forget what we suffer and not what 
wedo. Wecan fight; 

But to be soldier all day and be sentinel all 
through the night— 

Ever the mine and assault, our sallies, their 
lying alarms ; 

Bugles and drums in the darkness, and shout- 
ings and soundings to arms; 

Ever = — of fifty that had to be done 

y five; 

Ever the marvel among us that one should 
be left alive ; 

Ever the day with its traitorous death from 
the loop-holes around ; 

Ever the night with its coffinless corpse to 
be laid in the ground; 

Heat like the mouth of a hell or a deluge of 


cqparact skies ; 

Stench of old offal decaying, ‘and infinite 
torment of flies ; 

Thoughts of the breezes of May blowing over 
an English field ; 

Cholera, scurvy, and fever, the wound that 

would not be healed ; 

Lopping away of the limb by the pitiful- 
pitiless knife— 

Torture and trouble in vain, for it never 
could save us a life; 

Valor of delicate women who tended the 
hospital-bed ; 

Horror of women in travail among the dying 


and dead; 

Grief for our perishing children, and never a 
moment for grief ; 

Toil and ineffable weariness, faltering hopes 
of relief— 

Havelock baffled, or beaten, or butchered, 
for all that we knew ; 

Then day and night, day and night, coming 
down on the still-shattered walls 
Millions of musket-bullets and thousands of 

eannon-balls ; 
But ever upon the topmost roof our banner 
of England blew. 


vil. 


Hark! cannonade, fusillade! Is it true what 
was told by the scout? 

Outram and Havelock breaking thelr way 
through the fell mutineers ! 

Surely the pibroch of Europe is ringing again 
in our ears! 

All on a sudden the garrison utter a jubilant 
shout! 

Havelock’s glorious Highlanders answer 
with conquering cheers. 

Forth from their holes and their hidings our 
women and children come out, 

Blessing the wholesome white faces of 
Havelock’s good fusileers, 

Rissing the war-hardened hand of the High- 
lander, wet with their tears ! 

Dance tothe pibroch! Saved! we are saved ! 
Is it you ? is it you? 

Saved by the valorof Havelock, saved by the 
blessing of Heaven! 

“ Hold it for fifteen days !"” We have held it for 

eighty-seven ! 

And ever aloft on the palace roof the old 
banner of England blew. 





COMMUNION WITH GOD. 





Dost thou speak, O Lord, and is it pos- 
sible for men to hear thy voice? Hundreds 
have gravely assured me that such a thing 
is utterly impossible, and that it is foolish 
to expect the Spirit to speak. Good God, 
enlighten me, and clear my doubts. 

‘‘O thou of little faith, dost thou not 
know that to believers in all agesI have 

ken repeatedly, to Hebrew prophets and 
indu saints? And if I have spokes, then 
can I not speak now? Have I lost my 
power of speech, or canit be that I have 
cruelly cast away the present generation?” 

Lord, they say thou hast no tongue, and 

that Thou art altogether a Spirit, How 
? ; 





canst thou speak 


“I do not speak as men speak. Yet 
have Ia voice which all true devotees can 
hear. It is the Spirit’s voice audible to the 
spiritual ear.” 

Tell me, Father, if this voice is a sound, 
and whether it comes to us as a sound. 

“No, The whole thing is spiritual. 
There is neither sound nor language nor 

ure. When I speak, I speak as the 

pirit alone can speak, without tongue, 

without lips. I never address the ear; but 
the soul.” 

In what shape, then, O God Almighty! 
does thy voice come to us? 

‘‘ As a clear communi¢ation of wisdom, 
as a quickening influence, as an over- 
powering impulse, as a strange combina- 
tion of events in life — to a lesson 
for guidance, as a sudden awaking of the 
whole soul toa icular duty, as an ap- 
—— of signs and indications 

ature.” 


In what language dost thou communi- 
cate thy will to us, O God? 

“Tt is the language of theheart. Neither 
Hebrew, nor Greek, nor Sanscrit, nor En- 
pick; but the plain vernacular of the 

’s natural convictions and a. 
I speak unto every man in his own native 
dialect, which his heart alone can under- 
stand. I speak to him in the very lan 
in which his heart addresses me. is 
heart speaks to me through silent yearnin 


and unspoken questionings, I e 
him understand my truth through the faith 
and impulses of his own heart.” 


Does man always understand thy voice 
when it comesto him? 

‘* Yes, invariably. If I to my child, 
surely he must understand what I say, or I 
— in vain. I always speak with a view 
that men may understand and follow me. 
Therefore is the Word of God always in- 
telligible, The babe who seeks it under- 
stands it. The philosopher who does not 
care about it stumbles.’ 

I have other questions to ask on this 
subject. Lord, give me leave to interrogate 
thee. 

“‘Go on, my child. If thou art really 
anxious to hear, I am bound to speak.” 

Is it to everybody that thou speakest, or 
only to a chosen few. Some of my neigh- 
bors, who belong rather to the Orthodox 
school, have told me that only one in a 
million is privileged to receive mJ message, 
and that thou wilt not condescend to 
speak to the vulgar masses. Some go so far 
as to say that, in these days of all devout 
men and believers in India, thou has chosen 
only one man to hear‘ thy heavenly voice. 
Is it so, my God? 

«* Let not men accuse me again and again 
of being the God of select favorites. Iam no 
respecter of persons. I make no distinction 
between Brahmins and Sudras. All men, 
yes, all men are privileged to hear me. I, 
the Lord of all, speak unto all. Old and 
young, rich and poor, wise and illiterate, 
saints and sinners, Hindus and Christians, 
to all men have I granted the privilege of 
hearing my voice.’ 

Then how is it, Lord, that they them- 
selves deny the thing? I have asked most 
of my Indian and English friends if the 
have ever heard thy voice. They say, wit 
one accord: No. Nay, they ridicule the 


idea, 

“Tf they will not hear, it is not my fault, 
I speak. That is quite as true as that I 
exist.” 

Graciously explain this point, good God. 

How can it be that thou speakest to thy 
humblest children, and yet they do not 
hear? 
“Sometimes they cannot hear because of 
their sins. Sometimes they do not hear 
because of their infidelity. ae = 
they hear, but they a tly or ignorantly 
credit themselves with the voice.” 

Father, hast thou ever spoken to me? 

«A million times.” 


What! 

“A peculiar upheaving and exultation of 
thy soul?” 

es, my God. 

‘‘Then listen and answer. Daily thou 
feelest hungry, and daily thou eatest thy 
bread. Do not men say they eat becruse 
they feel hungry and they think it proper 
that they should eat? What dost thou say? 
In truth and in faith must thou sag 

I eat because thou sayest: ‘“‘ , eat.” 
And when I am attacked with fever, thy 
word of counsel comes to me: “‘ Eat not.” 

“‘How do I speak to thee on such occa- 
~~ h h and fever 

rough hunger x 
< cor te T epesk intelligibly and dis- 
: 
ve, Father. Though I hear no sound, 
the voice of thy Spirit in the soul is per- 
clear. 
se When thou art about to do something 
wrong, is there any admonition or remon- 
stance within, anything that tells you not 





to rob thy neighbor, not to cut thy neigh- 
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bor’s throat, not to cause thy wife and chil- 
dren to starve, not to torture an innocent 
man? If so, whence comes this warning?” 

, Unquestionably from thee, O Lord. 
Yes, thou warmest the heart of man to 
eschew whatsoever is wrong, and thou 
commandest us to do our various duties. 
Conscience is evidently thy voice. 

‘‘And are not special events too in thy 
life, such as misfortune or prosperity, my 
voice?” 

Yes, Almighty, through them thou 
dost often enjoin thy children to be hum- 
ble, sober, and godly. Through special 
circumstances, also, thou dost advise some 
men to become merchants and others mis- 
sionaries. 

‘Here, look at this pretty rose. Does it 
say anything to thee?” 

Yes, beloved Father, through the smil- 
ing rose thy smiling lips say unto me: 
‘Child, I love thee, and therefore this 
charming token of my love I present unto 
thee.’ 

‘Dost thou hear my voice?” 

Yes, Lord, I thank thee and _ bless 
thee.—Indian Mirror. 








Tue usual statistics of the late session of 
the German Reichstag show that nearly 
half of the deputies were silent through the 
session. The house consists of 897 mem- 
bers, and of these 181 preserved a olden 
silence, while ‘‘the Great Silent Man,” 
Moltke, only escapes being included in the 
category by reason of his moving a vote of 
thanks to the president, at the close of the 
session, being bound thereto as senior of 
the house. Prince Bismarck made twenty- 
two speeches; and his lieutenant, Hofmann, 
fifty-eight. The lion’s share of talk fell to 
the irrepressible Richter, of Hagen, who 
delivered himself 154 times; und next to him 
the equally irrepressible Windhorst, with 
129 speeches. Lasker spoke ninety times, 
Delbriick, forty-seven; Berger, eighteen; 
ete. The Socialists were very moderate. 
Only four of them vented their opinions, 
and of these Liebknecht nine times. 
CS 





Morners will grow weary and sigh over the baby’s 
troubles, when Dr. Bull’s Baby Syrup would relieve 
the child and thereby give the mother rest. 
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Prepared according to the directions of E. N. Horsford 
late Professor in Harvard University, 


MAKES A 


DELICIOUS DRINK, 


with water and sugar only, and is an excellent 
Substitute for Lemons or Limes 


for those who are accustomed to the use of alcoholic 
stimulants. Particularly reeommended for 


Dyspepsia, Headache, Indigestion, 
Mental and Physical Exhaustion, 
Impaired Vitality, Nervous Diseases, 
Hysteria, Prevention of Sunstroke, 
Wakefulness, Seasickness, 
Weakened Energy, etc. 


No danger can attend its use. 
Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particu- 
lars mailed free on application to manufacturers, 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, 
Providence, R. I. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


The astonishing offer to 
secure WORCESTER’S UN- 
ABRIDGED DICTIONARY 


will soon be withdrawn. 
See page 26, 

















Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 
ORIENTAL CREAM, 


or Magical eos posi 


removes every Ui blemish on beau 
tained a high and 


Ieshtonable Maat in public estima 
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viral LIAN, MEDICATED SOAP-—Cures Salt 
A. Ring Fican wr 
a Face ont ie Hands, and A, a 


foreheads, upper lips, arms and hands, etc., instanta- 
y le application, and itively without 
injury to the skin. Price. $1. r bottle. 

TQUID VEGETABLE ROUGE.—Imparts a 
delicate roseate ti to the oe exion, 80 closely 
imitating Nature as to defy detection and and immovable 
by rubbing with cloth or dkerchief. Price, 50 cts. 
per bottle. 

Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, 
Sole Proprietor, 
48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 


COX & SONS, 1rvon. 


13 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 
CHURCH AND DOMESTIC ART FURNITURE 
METAL WORK AND STAINED GLASS. 
DECORATIONS, FOR CHURCHES, SCHOOLS, 
‘AND DWELLINGS. 
List of CATALOGUES on application. 


R. GEISSLER, 35 Bleecker St., New York, 


CHURCH 2 URBISHES., 


ss " 9. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST. 
Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 


Queen Anne, Eastlake, and 
other styles, forwarded to 
any address on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & 00,, 76 477 Spring t. N.Y. 
SYPHER & CO. 


INVITE ATTENTION TO NEW INVOICES, NOW ON 
EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique Furniture, 


BRONZES, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POTTERY, 


GINA from 6BYV RES and DRESDEN, 
with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 
froma a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


503 Broadway. 




















SALES ° the Singer Manufactur. 1878 
356,432 


Newing-Machines! 


The combined sales of ALL OTHER Companies 
(about twenty in number) will not equal these figures, 


We submit that nothing but the undoubted superior 
ity of the Singer Machines OVER ALL OTHERS could 
ever have produced such a result. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Principal | Office, 34 Union Square, New York. 
FOLDING METALLIC 


Spring Bed Brighton. 


CONSTRUCTED ENTIRELY OF METAL. 
The most luxurious, cleanly, convenient, and dur- 
able bed ever introduced. ce, $8 to 12. 
S. H REEVES & Co., 
Office 02 Bowery, northwest eor. Canal St., New York. 
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. & R LAMB UME LT 
CHURCH FURNITURE, 
COMMUNION TABLES, PULPIPS, BTC. 

Exclusively for Church Purposes 
Silk SS. Banners Colors & Gold, $5 each 


TEXTS and MOTTOES for Decoration n Great Variety 
Ml. Cat. of Furniture, 1oc. Decorations & Banners, 1oc 
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THIRTEEN 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 
BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON FURNACE, 


for Anthracite or Bituminous Coal. 
SIZES, PORTABLE 
AND BRICK SET. 

ALSO A FULL LINE OF 


at Gy king and eating Stores and Rau, tas an 
at bd Som 


Important improvements found in no other. Perma-. 


moa HA nently gas-tight, No overheated radiating surface. Eco- 


Hhutiaa 


Wl 


nomical and powerful. 
and workmanship same as in other well-known goods of' 
our make, which have gained for us our world-wide repu- 
tation of producing che finest goods in the trade. Send: 
for Descriptive Circular. 


Simple and durable. Material: 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., 


Cor. Beekman and Water Streets, N. Y.3 


56 and 58 Union Street, Boston; 
Providence, R. I. 
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WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE CEOCRAPHY OF THIS COUNTRY, WILL SEE 
BY EXAMINING THIS MAP, THAT THE 
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"CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC R. R. 


IS THE GREAT CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN THE EAST AND THE WEST? 


scatine, 
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Atlantic to Audubo' > 
is poutyey the only *Rallrosd. which owns, con- 
trols and operates a through line between Chicago 


nens. 

This Company own and control their Sleeping 

Cars. which are inferior to none, and give you a 

double berth between Chicago and Council Bluffs, 

Lea tehison for ‘Two Dollars and 
Five Dollars, while 


f hapy hn pepere for a double berth, und Bix 
‘ora 
What will please you most will be the aoa 
of en. ving your meals. bg ne Pipuns over the 
beautiful PS nemryy 3 f Illinois os in one of 
Dining and Restauran it Cars that 
h Ex mprese Trains. You get 
good as is served in any first- 
class hotel, for s seven ay cents; or you can 
order what you like, and pay for what you get. 
Appreciating the fact that a ma porter ¢ of the peo- 
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all Ticket Agents 


“Great Bock Island Route,” are sold by 
Canada. 


For information not obtainable at your home ticket office, uddress, 


A. KIMBALL, 
Gen’! Superintendent, 


E. ST. JOHN. 
Gen’! 'I’kt. and Pase’gr Aat., 
Chicago, I. 








FORKS, SPOONS, etc., 


Manufactured from Cast Steel, Plated with Nickel and Silver, 
WALLACE BROTHERS, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Farin nid Guriten Much praise, however should be awarded to 





The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
hints or suggestions thnt.rwilt make this department 
more valuable to those of our Subscribers 
specially interesied. 


bers who are 


THE ROAD AND ROADSIDE. 


In the broad, open landscape, away from 
populous towns, the one ubiquitous feature of 
man’s handiwork is the traveled road. It bends 
its lithe distance to take you to every desired 
goal, and comes constantly so near that we 
cannot egeape its Influence or tefase its claim 
to thoughtful attention. But it would seem, 
in many country places, that the passion for 
neatness and order stops at the doorsill or is 
limfted to the yard which defends the house. 
It finds no vocation with the road. Is there 
any reason, though, why this, too, should not 
be clean and orderly? The simplest landscape 
gives to the sensitive eye the impression of a 
sweet cleanliness. If we look from any rest- 
ing-point, we feel an artistic spirit which has 
garnished every fence and tree and swept every 
lawn. Looking over broad meadows and high 
hills, on a summer day, this suggestion of fit- 
ness and order is almost the commanding sens- 
ation. The bright greenness is soft and cool; 
there is nowhere an obtrusive discord or an 
ugly blotch. 

Now, in the midst of all this beauty passes, 
asT write, the public road. It winds in and 
out like a ngtural stream. Its form fs almost 
of necessity a line of beauty, though Its lack of 
breadth and fits occasional belongings often 
belittle ite dignity and charm. It is a plece of 
art, but it can be brought very near to the un- 
obtrusive perfection of its surroundings, 
There {8 certainly no reason why, in an artistic 
way, it should lose a claimon our attention, 
any more than our houses should. We build 
our houses upon the road, and we can no more 
separate the effects of one from the other 
than we can the inside of the house from the 
outside. 

But, in spite of all claims, how rarely it is 
that the road, as an artistic possibility, is consid- 
ered at all. It is often cramped in space, and 
unsightly weeds and rubbish cover and usurp 
the space between the road-path and the near 
fence. In many of the states, tobe sure, there 
are laws making compulsory the frequent de- 
struction of weeds, which mere convenience 
and thrift dictate; but they seem to be largely 
inoperative, though their enforcement has 
both beauty and benefit for its sanction. 

In the best New England towns the roadways 
were liberally lafd out by an older generation; 
with a shrewd foresight of what the future 
might reap from this wise generosity; and to- 
day the typical New England town puts to 
shame the niggardly and begrudged propor- 
tions of the village street in other localities. 
The land so nsed is not by any means lost, even 
from a practical point of view; for the grass 
can be regniarly gathered each year, while at 
the same time the broad space does service as 
a comely and attractive lawn. The broad 
street, with its gracious and grateful array of 
lordly elms, has all the value of the finest park. 
The village which it salutes makes the best 
feature of the landscape its fitting and pre- 
eminent charm. 

But the road which most perplexes us is 
that which goes from one village to another, 
It ought to be something more than a narrow 
lane; but too frequently itis not. ‘There are 
instances where, through the cupidity and 
land-hunger of the owners adjacent, it gets 
dwarfed into dimensions little better than a 
forest-path. You will see the stone-wall or 
the rail-fence which bounds it, each time it is 
to be rebuilt, pushed further and further into 
the highway; as if this robbery were a really 
legitimate and desirable transaction. Stealing 
from the public is so fashionable an American 
sin that it may seem to the depredators a little 
hypocritical to notice so small a sample of it as 
this; yet it looks to any intelligent and right- 
minded person like a very petty and reprehen- 
sible business, Every farm is actually lessened 
in value by any bereavement or curtailment 


of the road; whereas its breadth and adorn-. 


ment add to the attractiveness of each residence 
and estate that is contiguous. 

City people and strangers select those neigh- 
borhoods for their sojourn where the drives are 
spacious and inviting; and the purchaser of a 
place, even when he does not know what 
causes the impression, is more attracted by a 
country abounding in ample and well-kept 
roads than by aneighborhood of cow-paths 
and narrow streets. It ought to be an action- 
able offense to steal so much as a foot of 
space from the highway, and the man who puts 
his fence over the border should be compelled 
to pay damages and move it back. I suppose 
there is a legal remedy for these misdoings; 
but the wrong custom has become so mossed 
over by age that no one takes much notice of 
it on the public behalf, and the narrowing 
process goes on without effectual check. I 
pass over roads in many directions which look 
as if they would soon be ready to shrivel *‘ into 

@ squirrel-track and run up a tree,” 
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the few communities that have lately culti- 
vated an opposite spirit to the one I have gon- 
demned; and where, in accordance with it, 
associations exist for landscape and village 
improvement. It is the little seed sown in 
good soil, and those who have been faithful to 
this enthusiasm are already seeing their 
benefits grow up a hundredfold. To set out 
trees by the roadside and remove rubbish, to 
erect fountains where they can be appreciated, 
or to set up tasteful watering-troughs for 
horses (with a cup near by forthe thirsty 
traveler), are all suggestions that every 
wholesome mind welcomes and that need no 
argument. 

The richness of our native forests in respect 
to trees ought to make avenues of them com- 
mon; and occasional trees along the roadside 
arenot merely an ornament, but a help and 
comfort to the wayfarer. Objections have been 
made to the elm and maple that they are now, 
in some situations, two numerous, and that 
they draw heavily on the soil of the bordering 
farm; but we need not be limited to these. 
There are others which may be fitly inter- 
mingled. The birch and the wild poplar give 
variety; the hemlock, if it grows slowly,. is 
well worth the trouble of transplanting; and 
on appropriate soils the beech flourishes to 
advantage. We can hardly go amiss in our 
selections; but even fruit trees would be a 
boon to the robins and the boys—both being 
permitted, as they will be in most cases, to for- 
age on them at their pleasure. 

Where there are village improvement assocl- 
ations, it fs not always necessary that their 
activity should cease with the village limits. 
They ought to go out half way in all directions 
to the neighboring towns, The farmers along 
the route could be encouraged to help by the 
right influence, and it could be madé a marked 
dereliction for any slovenly proprietor to empty 
his garrets or his collected débris upon the 
sides of the road. The cutting of weeds 
might be urged and accomplished by the force 
of an organized and collective opinion, even 
though the laws themselves are inoperative or 
silent. Where the road-fence cannot be safely 
omitted or where the proprietor is tenacious 
on ite behalf, it would be good work to advo- 
cate, as far as possible, the use of hedges. 
These not only make the road picturesque; but 
a thrifty farmer might soon come to think that 
a fence which grows and supplies its own 
material for generations would not be in the 
long run a bad investment. Our soil and 
climate are not probably adapted to such ex- 
tensive and natural use of them as our English 
cousins enjoy; but we have hedge-plants that 
can be made to grow and look handsome, even 
if the hawthorn does not willingly flourish 
under our skies. 

A late writer, who has graphically described 
the roadways of England, says: ‘‘ You have 
very likely heard of the two men who laid a 
wager as to which was the pleasantest walk in 
England, and, after paying in their money and 
selecting their umpire, were found to have 
named one of them the walk from Kenilworth 
to Coventry, and the other the walk from Coy- 
entry to Kenilworth. This five miles of road, 
so celebrated for its beauty that both of them 
fixed upon it, derives no small part of its 
charms from the noble and venerable trees by 
which it is adorned.’”’ The seats and styles 
which have attracted Mr. Hawthorne and other 
American tourists in England might, in the 
midst of our densest country population, do 
service here. They give such a hint of neigh- 
borliness and human occupation of the soi) 
that the flavor affixes itself to every spreading 
meadow and field. 

Our country roads being what they are, 
pedestrianism has become a lost art. In the 
place where walking contributes most to 
health and pleasure (in the country) it fs a 
common observation that but little of it is 
done. City people get tired on country roads, 
and country people only walk when they go to 
town. 

With a better provision for the roadway it- 
self and amore solicitous care for its direc- 
tions, we might change all this, and make the 
vigorous walking habits which really belong 
to our English blood more common and fash- 
ionable. Richard Grant White testifies toa long 
walk in England inthe mud, which only soiled 
the sole of his shoe—‘‘so firm are the rightly 
graveled roads.”” And we take it, from his 
experience, that they have almost managed 
there so that water shall not be lost. Certainly 
the hand of man can do a great deal, with the 
proper fervor; and in no place is there more 
call for the effort to discard slovenliness and 
half-doing than in the roads which here mean- 
der through and intersect every variety of 
pleasant landscape.—JOEL BENTON, in “‘ Weekly 
Sun.” 





Goop feed, whether it be good grass in sum- 
mer or good hay and grain in winter, with pure 
water always within reach, will always give 
good returns, whether the outcome expected 
be meat, milk, butter, or cheese, 





Wit September co commences the season. 
when prepafations for the setting out of the” 
bulbs which we depend upon for the blooms 
that greet ‘us with their beauty after the snows 
have departed. This is the time of the year 
when the ground and beds must be got ready, 
andthe sooner the bulbs are in position the 
stronger and earlier will be their growth. The 
long, fibrous roots, which descend even below 
the reach of the frost, if time is given them, 
will have had an ample period to get well 
established before they are frozen and their 
growth is stopped, That is when they are set 
out of doors; but when we come to pot culture, 
for indoor decoration during the winter months, 
then there is no plant that rewards a little 
labor more richly than the Hyacinth—so rich 
in color, so delicious in {ts odor,and so dwarf 
and tender in its character. Vick, in his 
Monthly for September, says: 


“ Hyacinths should be plantedin the garden 
in September, October, or November. For beds 
of early flowers on the lawn nothing excels 
the Hyacinth. When beds are small and so 
near together that they can all be seen at 
once, it is well to fill each one with a separate 
color. Plant Hyacinths in the garden from 
three to four inches below the surface of the 
soil, and, in ground likely to be much affected 
by freezing and thawing, be sure to give a 
good covering before severe frosts. Hyacinth 
flowers may be ent freely without injury to 
the bulbs. Indeed, all flower-etalks should be 
removed as soon as the flowers begin to fade. 

‘*A very small pot will answer for this flower; 
but some prefer to plant three or four in a 
large pot, and this makes a very pretty orna- 
ment. Fill the pot with sandy, porous soil; 
make a space in the soil for the bulb, so that 
it will be about half below the earth; then 
press the bulb down so that it will just show 
its upper surface above the soil; then water, 
giving all the earth will hold. The pots can 
now be set away in a cool, dark cellar for 
several weeks, where they will make roots; but 
the tops will advance but little. By removing 
a few at a time into a warm, light room, some- 
thing of a succession can be keptup. When 
placed in glasses for winter flowering, the 
base of the bulb should just touch the water. 
It will soon evaporate, so that the water is a 
little below the base of the bulb, and this is as 
it should be. Set them away ina cool place, 
as recommended for Hyacinths in pots, As 
soon as flower-buds appear, sprinkling the 
leaves and buds is a benefit; and give plenty of 
light and afr and arg moist an atmosphere ae 
possible. 

‘In about five or six weeks after flowering, 
and when the leaves are becoming yellow, the 
bulbs may be taken up, dried, and packed 
away in paper bags or boxes, for planting 
again in the fall. If the beds are needed for 
other flowers, as is generally the case, the 
bulbs may be removed in about two weeks 
after the flowers have faded. In this case, after 
removing the flower-stems (if this has not 
been done before), place the bulbs on a dry bed 
in the garden, and cover them with a little 
earth, leaving the leaves exposed. Here they 
can remain until the leaves have ripened, when 
they are ready to be packed away for fall 
planting, or can remain where they are until 
needed. 

*‘Hyacinths usually commence flowering in 
this latitude the latter part of April, and by 
choosing the early and late varieties a good 
show of blossoms can be secured for about 
three weeks, if the weather is not too hot and 
dry. The late varieties are mostly double and 
are from one to two weeks later than the early 
sorts. The low sorts throw up a stem five or 
six inches in hight, and the trusses are usually 
globular and compact, The tall sorts have a 
flower-stem from six to ten inches or more in 
hight, and the trusses are usually more loose. 
The Roman Hyacinth is a very early-flowering 
variety, that comes into bloom about the 
holidays, and therefore is very popular with 
florists, for cut flowers. The spikes are small, 
the flowers somewhat scattering, but each 
bulb gives several spikes, usually.” 





CAUSES OF FAILURE WITH 
POULTRY. 


Tue successful and profitable keeping and 
rearing of poultry, either for home use or for 
market, and especially where they cannot have 
their liberty, depends wholly upon good man- 
agement and upon strict compliance with 
numerous essential though simple requisites, 
any of which being omitted only partial suc- 
cess at most can be obtained. ¢ 

Some give due attention to many of these 
requisites, and, for the want of necessary facili- 
ties, thought, or information, omit others. For 
instance, one complies with all essentials ex- 
cept'a warm, dry house, yet wonders why his 
fowls do not layin winter; while another builds 
a good house,but with a northern aspect, or 
omits ventilation or Hleanifness, Or perhaps has 
the ventilatiomso arranged that the fowls are 
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DON’T FORGET TE THE HY ACINTHS. compelled to roost in a constant draft, and he 


cannot imagine why they have colds, roup, ete. 
The house of another has no windows, and the 
owner, ignorant of the great benefit of the 
sun’s rays, wonders why his fowls seem to 
prefer being almost frozen to death out of 
doors, rather than resort to a warm (but dark) 
house in the daytime. Another overcrowds, 
which, with want of cleanliness, is a most 
frequent cause of disease and failure. 

Another so overfeeds his fowls that they get 
too fat; cease laying, and become diseased; while 
another omits-to provide the natural require- 
ments which they obtain for themselves when 
at liberty. Another neglects the supply of 
clean, fresh water, and complains that his 
chickens are afflicted with the gapes. Another 
fs unable to hatch more than three chickens 
out a dozen eggs, simply because the nests are 
not made on the ground. Another hatches 
chickens so late in the season that they produce 
nothing until a whole summer, autumn, and 
winter’s expense has been incurred in feeding 
them. 

Each one of the above either fails entirely or 
only attains to a limited degree of success; and 
each, in his turn, comes to the erroneous con- 
clusion that fowls do not pay. But we confi- 
dently assert that a few simple rules will, if 
properly observed, not only insure unfailing 
success; but that fowls, even when confined, 
can thus be made to pay better in proportion 
to their cost than any other class of domestic 
animals, and that the so-called ‘ bad luck’’ we 
so frequently hear of is simply bad manage- 
ment,—Bacon’s Guide to Success in Poultry Keep- 
ing. 


PUTTING AWAY POTATOES. 


Every method has been tried by farmers to 
store and preserve their potatoes though the 
winter, and we may say until potatoes come 
again. It isthe most valuable of all vegetables, 
though here and there we find a person and a 
writer who undertakes to tell us of its unwhole- 
someness. It is universally consumed in all 
civilized countries, as where it cannot be grown 
it is imported, which can be done long dis- 
tances without injury, when ventilation is at- 
tended to. 

In storing potatoes, several methods are 
adopted; yet they are all practically the same, 
the object being to protect them against freez- 
ing, whether buried in pits or stored in cellars, 
The first consideration is to keep them in per- 
fect darkness; the next is, the bins should not 
be too deep—not over three feet—to produce 
warmth and cause them to sprout. When 
stured in tho ficld, straight trenches are dug, 
say twenty feet in length and four or five wide, 
which are filled to the depth of three feet with 
potatoes, then well covered with straw, on top 
of which put eighteen or twenty inches of 
earth. In a pit twenty feet long there should 
be about three gas-escapes or ventilating open- 
ings, which should be plugged with straw and 
covered with a board set at an angle to turn 
the rain. Ifin cellars, barn or otherwise, the 
bins should be covered with ruge, old carpet- 
ings, or straw. Those intended to be kept for 
late spring sales should be frequently “rt ng 


and all sprouts removed; for as soon asa 
tato begins to sprout it loses Ke ne graphs “4 
ness, and quality.— Germantown 























AGRICULTURAL. 
ie cold or sore fingers, if used 
mittens. ith be used 
Sores or mittens, if desired. 
e. Taken 6 Pre- 
25 cta.; two for 
. amps 
Husker reoelved ame ae cash. Agents 
~ of per free. 
OITY NOVELTY GO, “108 Soe » Philadelp! Pa. 
* City Novelty Co. MORRISTOWN, Pa., Oct. 10th, 
“ Genta :— e send me 100 Huskers at once bed 
sell like hot cakes, Was out ut 8 hours, and too 
orders for 25 to deliver to-morrow. Pl u 





In view of the tae. a ina == Agri- 
cultural Practice, Farmers should buy 


ENSILAGE CUTTERS, 


bling them to harvest Green Fodder - Corn, a 
great crop of the future, ay in ‘in the meantime, to cut 
flay Straw, Stalks in the quickest way, any desired 


THE NEW YORK PLOW CO., 
55 Beekman St., N. Y.; . 
anufacturers of Adamant fe Slip Shares for all 
Shellers, Feed Cutters, Smoothing 
Hows, ‘Dest Com St eek i Sarrowe. ‘al ler Mills, Po: 
tae BS 1 on Ensilage” (French pro- 
cess), $1.00. 


BUY MARYLAND FARMS. 


» ._ Catal free. 
H. Po CHAMBERS, Federaleburg, Md._ 
“A MILL STONE 
MANUFACTORY, 
Established 1851. 


Portabie Mills 
$80 and upward. 
Pounders and Machinists, 
BMORDIEE & MARNON CO. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
EY Crete ee D 

No. Premiums after January Iet. Now 
jis the time to secure a Dictionary. See 


page 26. 
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_ONE MILLION. 


WINTER-FLOWERING 


Plants :Bulbs 


Apply by letter = Le aRoreial Low Priced List,” in which 
be found Instructions for Culture. 





35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











ROCHESTER 





NURSERIES 
Trees. Garube, wines Plants end 
d 1,000. ew PRI 
ready and se sent FREE to allapplicants. ORNAMENT- 


ROSES per 
acson 00 IST oh 


TALOGUE (Illustrated), 10 cts. Fruit Catalogue 
6 cts. Both free to customers. Fine, thrifty stock and 
low prices. Address 

W,S, LITTLE, Rochester, N.Y. 


HOMES IN THE WEST 


TO BE HAD OF 


The Union Pacific R.R., Co., 
IN NEBRASE A. 
6 Acres of the BEST LAND in the 
3,000,000 world for sale at 82 to 810 
per acre, on LONG TIME and at LOW INTEREST. 
(@” CHEAP FARE ON ALL LINES. For full infor- 
mation, address 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 


Land Com, U. P. R, R. Co. 
8 wae " State w rhe re you saw this advertisement. _; 


 DEVOE’S 


- Brilliant ou- 


Recommended for safety by Fire Com 
Chiefs of Fire Depertenen ss, and eaten Capnpanies 
nerally. Free from all faults in burning. THE 
Bevor. MANUFACTURING CO,, SOLE PROPRIETORS 
80 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK. . 


New Implements. 
THE BEST ALWAYS THE CHEAPEST. 


Buy the ‘aeecar”? “2 Straw, Hay,and Vod- 
Cutter. 


IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


We make 8 sizes—Nos. 1, 2, and 8. 

















No. has 4 Spiral Knives. 
No. 2 has Spiral Kuives. 
No. 3 hus Spiral Koives. 


Will do more and better work than any Cutter in 
the market, 


CLARK’S ROOT CUTTER. 
Acknowledged to be the only perfect root outter. 
Send for Circulars. 


Higganum Manuf'g Corporation, 


Sole Manufacturers, 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U.S. A. 


UBY & PEARL 


SurueDumang Se Todng 
FURNACES. 


LINTON | os 


Revertible Flue aa) Pire-Pot. 


RYSTA L| ba 















Fire-Pot, 
MANUFACTURED j 


FULLER * WARREN & CO., 
Troy, Cleveland, Chicago, 
New York Agency, G.G. HALLETT, 236 Water St. 


IMPROVED i 
Baldwin's American Fodder-Cutter. 


Easi nning, fastest cut- 
ine in — market, 








tor Powe 
Catters. Feeding ccaveoline 


excels that of a 


oe 
ter in the marked. ae 


We make 
nine sizes, for Hand and 
Power. Send for Illustrated 
Circular. 


Cc. PIERPONT & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
New Haven, Conn. 


FERTILIZERS. 











SOLUBLE 
PACIFIC CUANO. 
A No. 1 FERTILIZER. 
an sanown itt abe of the Very High 
PACIFIC 3 EB. N. Wind. 


& 6a South 
Philadelphia; or H. D. WOODRUFF. 
Lansingburg, Nee’ 


MATFIELD FERTILIZER. 


This is the only fertilizer conta all 
the soil elements found in ipoach cro Prot, Wo. 
@ 








7 a, ie ee ey a°elements 
arge reentage 0 
ay we x Bors by the Inbels s place on cach package. 


MATFIELD rE | gd 1 Ag 








Fine Carriages for Family Use. 





LATEST: STYLES IN 


Five-Glass Landaus, Folding-Front 
Landaulets, Broughams, Coupes, 
Victorias, Six-Seat Rockaways, 
and Six-Seat Landaulets. 


All strictly first class. Warranted to give per- 
fect satisfaction. 


CRUTTENDEN &CO., New Haven. 
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J. W. PISKE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Ornamental Iron and Zine Work, 
TAINS, AQUARIA, STATUARY, VASES, ETC. 
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auty of na Saving rater, Cleanliness 


purabiltt ty MOHAIR ae Canton, al 
The Independent, 


TERMS.OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
5:2 Numbers, in advance (postage free), .- 4.1. 83.00 





26 5 (6 moa.) in advance (postagefre®) 1.50 
13 $s (3mos.), * 75 
4 ™ ({month), “ “ 35 
Q * (2 weeks), “ tt 20 
1 Number (1! week), My he 10 
6:2 Numbers, after 3 months, aa 3.50 
52 - after 6 months, “ 4.00 


t#~ Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, or Drafts, if possible. Whenmelther of 
these can be procured, send the money in a KEGIS- 
TERED LETTER. The present registration system is 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by 
mail, and all Postmasters are obliged to register 
letters whenever requested to do 80. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
receiv.d by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 

No names ‘ontere d on nes subscription books with- 
out ee me money, m advan 

SRS are particularly requested to note 
at poe ee ws of their subscriptions, one wo forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office, 

* RUCKIPY of the paper isa sufficient receipt 

of the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 

remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 

the change in the date of expiration on the litle yel- 

low ticket attached to the paper, which change ts 

made either the first or second week efter the money 

is received. But when a postage stanyp is received 
the —— will pe vane DS oy 

SAMPSC rye No, 188 Fleet Street, 

are our * Agents > A eae n to receive subse riptions 


und advertisements. THE INDEPENDENT, 
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NES 


tz” Send stamps for Catalogue, stating What class of Goods you require. 


21 and 23 Barclay St., 26 and 28 Park Place, corner Church Street, 


Y° RK. 
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Bo T THRESH} ND BD cL ANER.: 
orditel — by Commissioners, for 
n the In itory. 


This machine runs 201 irper cent. ighter than any other 
THRESHER and CLEANER in the nae and does 
more and better work ey the same ‘of power 
The sizes are from a 22-inch ¢ vinden, ‘or aone horse 
railway power, to 2 36-inch cylinder, for a 6 horse 
lever power. oo yours name, post-office, county, 
and state plain, and addre: 

Albany Agricultural Works, Albany, N. Y. 
. P. CORNELL “Ae 





FARMERS’ BOILER, 


for Wood or Goal, 


Sizes m 1 
gallons. Every farmer 
should have one, Great 
reduetion in price. All 
orders will be forward- 
ed at once anywhere In 


New agen . Send for 


JOSIAH Mi, REED, 


63 .Blackstone St., 
Boston, Mass. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


New Work. Omee 1 re Psp Keane Street. 





| _ ss aiaanea a pty a invited to send for 
Circular, 


PAT rm ant WITH ATIONAL MIXED PAD 


Mixed ma oe immediate use and can be apple by any one. (W. I. Tillotson 


WA TIONAL MIXED PAENT CO., 


OFFICE 781 BA RCLAY ST., N. Y. 





Guaranteed Pure. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Ss. H. MORGAN & O@:., 
Toledo, O. 


BONE| 
DUST! 








-MENEELY & COMPANY, © 


Bell Founders, West Troy, N, Y. 
Fift; ears established. 


Patent Mountings. Catalogues free. No agencies. 


Onelda, N » Arch hitect and Isuilder, writes : nal Mixed Paint is the best 
Ihave experience ‘of over 0 po and | Boot praise it too 
highly “sam mpl % showing handsome shades, and a rule for estimating the 
quantity of ‘or any surface, sent free, by addressing 





y CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES ; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 





_ MEDICAL. 
VASELINE. 


You may hunt the world. ower, and still will not find 
A need of the household which brings to the mind 
The idea of value more plain to be seen 

Than petroleum jelly, the famed Vaseline. 


If a cut or a sprain, or a wound or a burn 

From peace to confusion the household shall turn, 
On the shelf should be found “the foe of all pain,” 
And quiet shall reign in the household again. 


If our dearest and fairest are kissed by the sun, 
And the touch of his lips is too rough to be borne, 
Kind Vaseline comes as an ally between, 

And the cheek takes on velvet it had not else seen, 


If the voice it is husky, the throat it 1s sore, 
Take the jelly at once and the trouble is o'er. 

In fact, read the circular, and from it glean 

All the virtues and claims of the famed Vaseline. 


CANCER 


Cured who has treated in 
15,000 cases within 









ress 
W. J. P. KINGSLEY, M. D., Rome, N. Y. 





ied obser. \\'. 
or 
Fh ee CIGARETTES 


THE MOST EXQUISITE OF ALL, 





Address 
P.-0, Box 2787, Re w York City. 


NEWSPA PER DECISIONS. 

Any person who tukes & paper regularly from the 
BAA otiice—whether directed to his name or another's 
or whether he has subscribed or not -is responsible 
for the payment, 

.If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 

ae amount, whether the paper ts taken from the 
office or not. 

4. The courts have decided that refusing to take 
eitanmmnians and periodicals from the post-ottice, or 
removirg and tesvying thm unealied forvis prima 
sacie eviaence of intentional fraud. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING, 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
iP dinary Advertisements. Last Paged Business Notice 





i time..... PR Sere Cet See apte. 
4timee (one month)...iVe.\ 4 times (one month., 
13 (three months)ise.. 13" (three monthsiave. 
2 0C«< SSC (hx = ).W0e. {ae -" .1DC, 
 * (ewelve “ ).50c.\52 “ (twelve “ ie. 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS, 
| time, 
4 times (one month). 
| be three months) 
ms - — 
eilve * ) 





Pu BL snEne a Lis pen AGATE 
cu 
FINANCIAL NOTICES.: tei AGATE 
R¥LIGIOUS NOTICHB.....:....+ Fry CYNTS A LINE. 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. nod exce ung four 
lines, $1. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a 
Payments for advertising must be made int Gdvance: 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1879. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will tind it to their advantage to send their 
subseriptions through this-office. Any of the 
following publications will be supplied, in con- 
nection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum nemed in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe InDEPENDENT—viz., 
$3.00 per annum, 

These periodicals will begent from the offices 





of the res ag publishers, without premiums, 
postage 

Tteq. Prive. 

Agric ~~ at.. . $1 30 
Appleton’s Journal ( Monthly). Be Paid 
‘Aulantic MP cveccccsccccceese SOO 4 Ww 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 2 50 8 00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly, 3 50 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.....,.., #..175 200 
Harper’ ~ aa ae cle 350 400 
Sn” 350 4 00 
- Benen Wigetl soccer 350 400 
ter ere 175 200 
Frank Leslie’s Ladies’ Journal.... 350 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............350 400 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly. ...... . 450 500 
St Nicholas Magazine........... 2 70 8 00 
Scribner’s Month’ .......... .850 400 


Frank Leslie’s © .nda Magnzine.. 2 60 8 00 
ints she World (Fortnightly ) F 


A ee aa 75 200 
The Nursery (new subs).......... 1 30 150 
The Illustrated Christian Weekly. 22% 250 
I he Ohristiads, sis. 252. cemcuaer.- 7% 100 


International Review (new subs ).450 500 
Turf, Field, and Farm(newsubs.). 450 5 00 





Forest and Stream..i........... 850 400 
Wavesley Mapasion:. $0 500 
Waverley Magazine.........%.... h 
Whitney's Musical Guest...... 80 86110 
“ Wide eae an Mlustrated 
Magazine for Young Peorle.. 175 2 00 
New York, Semi-Weekly Post. . 260 3800 
Christian at Work..........s..-.- 270 800 
Rural New Yorker............... -223 250 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine ... 240 275 
Sunday Afternoon (new a 5 -2% 300 
Arthur’s Illustrated Home Mag- 
IO ricedoccceccscccessccce Mae | an 
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Tarrant’s- Salzer at Wn | 
+ Sahu i MERIDEN BRITANNLA COMPAR, 
may properly be called the “Hi for MANUFACTURERS OF 
nena nnn a | SILVER - PLATED WARE. 
ation to health. No med’ ures; Nature alone cures. PORCELAIN. : 





MIDDLETOWH PLATE COMPAIY'S 


SUPERIOR 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
13 John Street, New York, 

For Sale by Leading Dealers Everywhere. 


CHINA, AND .PORGELAIN | — 


Ye 16 oe 
aner Sets, oom leone #18 








Fine ae fei Poreedadn 
Zine White French nine Tea Sets — 
ine Goid-band ina Tea Sets, 44 pieces 8 50 
Fine White French pe and dos, 00 
Cl 1 pieces, Cocorated, 96.55; white. 275 
Silver- ner Kni ives, per cos Sy OE 00 
ALL HOUSEF ISHNG GOODS. 
Goons From WexxLy TRADE A SPECIALTY. 
New Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
application. Estimates furnished. 


Cc. L. Hadley, mt tapes tee N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and shi free of charge. Sent 
©. 0. D, oF P.-0, Money . 








THE FINEST AND BEST . 


ELECTRO- SILVER WARE, 


FOR THE TABLE AND TOILET, 


SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & CO. 


Factories and Office, Wallingford, Conn. 







This Aperient opens the 
permitted to resume their wor! 


SOLD BY ALL DR 


nes, the functions are 


tient gets well, 














Economical. Any 





YOUR HOUSES 


RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for Sample Card of their Beautiful Colors, 
There is no Point menutoctared equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, Durable, and 
e. 


With 


FACTORIES AT 


CLEVELAND, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, or ST. LOUIS. 





" QUNPOWDER. 
ORANGE SPORTING POWDER. 


ORANGE LIGHTNING, 
QRANGE DUCKING, 
ORANGE RIFLE. 


BLASTING POWDER. 


Electric Blasting Apparatus, 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, showing 
sizes of Grain of Powder, describing Blast- 
ing Apparatus, etc., FREE. 


LAFLIN & RAND POWDER C0., 
29 Murray Street, New York. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


DLETOWN, 
CONN. 


ne? John St. New Y York; 
an ew XO 
Bt., Chicago. 
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Without seams, , always e clean and sweet, and war- 
ranted to wi the 

No howge is complete without them, —— to all 
others. Send for Circular, with Price-iis 


MORAHAN CERAMIC COMPANY, 








31 E. 17th St., Union Square, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE WIND-MILLS 


—_s 


An attachment esstly Stted on any Wind-Mill an 
jon Gut of the stro be Vea pee 


gives moti 
80 that “the ower can be a dh, by belt to any ma: 
chine, Send for Illustrated divcu ‘a o 


ECLIPSE WIND ENGINE 00., 
Beloit, ver 





The ereatet invention of the Age! 





ete 


erican and 
Send stamp fer S@-page Illustrated 


legue. 


49 Nassau Street, Hew York. 








nt Mill Stones and Com Mills, 


Ar reags Wht neulleys, 


sean be oe tiie ig 
chin 
and Géaring, specially ada| to Flour Mills. 





J. T.NOYE & SONS, Buffalo, N. Y. 








HALL, ELTON & CO., 


Electro-Plated Ware, German Silver and Britannia Spoons. 
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The “ “ EASTLAKE.” 


iainmemamns 7% Chambers Street, New York. 








A. RIMBALL. ' Gen'l Sup acer 
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Foaees OS fesse ao.xames 


R.R.; at 
at Leavenworth with Kansas 


E: ST: JOHN, Gen’! Tkt, and Pass. Agt., Chicage. 





ICE - PITCHERS, 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 


Silver-Plated Spoons, Forks, Table 
Cutlery, etc. 


No. 46 EAST 14th STREET, 


UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


A. & F. PEARS’ 


SHAVING AND TOILET SOAPS, 
IN EVERY VARIETY," 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


FRANCIS TOMES’ SONS, 


No. 6 Maiden Lane (Up-Stairs). 


HANFORD’S 


NONE SUCH powor: 


POWDER 
IS ABSOL UTELY PURE. 











Gontaing po Seren 40a, Alum, Rice Flour, 
1,o0, an = a. Baking 
PowDans conte contain to 66 Pup Cunt. ov FILLING, 
vive ft flour, "wheat four or some 
or the ition: +% alaely en, making rr 
$0 TO. BEING A : ah . 
ur Si , 80 that ra pound, do not “ much over 
twelve or e Amount 
f wat Rerieite a wa y dealer 
e pS patever, v, Manutact ies by Cbg 
¢ TI ed nud disr 1st ‘auease 
Established 2834) and & ll the Best. 


PAYSON'S "3 INK, 


aly Fe ry with a 
Sold cea all druggiets ‘aad ea 


THE . 


Hartford Automatic 


PUMP. 
Water, Breese tance by ney Hi Hight 


PHiounee Sat lea cnenp 
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BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD, 


every quart Witch on contains the 

Abt Kh tad of wheat, in liquid uid Jor, extracted 
withous fermenta 
vitalized 





e condition), oe oy Sim, 
at Boanneuae , neni hg 


Dr. EGBERT G UERNSEY, 18 1s Weat «28d 8t., New York; 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West 17th Bt., New — : 


Prof. C. 8. LOZ ER 234 ft Weat ath Si, how York: Now York ; 
Circulars sen 


Blanchard Food “Cure Company, 


7 UNION SQUARE, New Y¥ 


FOR ATES a 











CIGARETTES. 


f Cola 
A sure reliet,_ Also ‘or Pubile Singers an : 
ers should smoke them, as they have a an peak: 


B. POLLAK, New Yerk City. 





Sample box, by mail, 15 cents. 
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